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MUSICAL COURIER 


Re RS errae DR. HOWARD HANSON, 
ERNESTO GARGANO, at work on the score of his new opera, Merry Mount, to be presented by the Metropolitan 
lirector of Le Petit Opera Louisianais, Opera Company next season. (Rochester Photo Co.) 
(New Orleans, La.), has received the 
decoration of Cavalier from the Italian 
THE HART HOUSI PRI} crown, im recognition of his work on be- 
OUARTET half of Italian music. 


No wonder the mem GOVERNOR KING OF 
hers of the Hart Te LOUISIANA CON- 
House String Quartet GRATULATES 
e smiling. Immedi . | KATHRYN 
ly after their con Hie ; i 
in Tucson, Ariz, 
were reengaged 


next season 


contralto, who recently 
sang in the Baton Rouge 
Community Concerts 
series. (Ewing Photo.) 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, DR. HENRY HADLEY, CONDUCTOR, 
at White Plains, N. Y. March 3, at the County Centre. Julia Peters, soprano, and Eunice 
Howard, pianist, were the soloists. 


SCENE FROM THE CHOCOLATE SOLDIER 


the Rochester Civic Music Association with an all-Rochester cast. Audiences numbering more than 7,000 heard the two performances. Victor Herbert's 
Sweethearis will be presented on April 8 and 9. 


(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Str New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





ELIZABETH TOPPING 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
212 West 79th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-8862 


MUSICAL 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Private and Class Lessons, Song and Speech 
Established in New York City 1901 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th St., N. Y. 
Telephone Circle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
t Ave., N.Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





EDGAR . SCHOFIELD 
of the American Academy of 
Teachers of Singing 

Endo1sed by Epwarp cenpeen of Metropolitan 


ra Co, 
171 West 7ist Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-9527 





PERRY AVERILL 
BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: ie East 68th Street, New York 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-4732 








HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
Address 
600 W. 122nd St., 
New York 


ORGANIST 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 
OF N. Y. 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TsAceee. 3 SINGING 
wee Hall, mg West 57th St.. New York City 


th St., New York City 
aL STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
V1I0L1INIst—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Conductor Heckscher Foundation Symphony Orchestra 
211 Bedford Park Boulevard, N. Y. C. 
Tel.: SEdgwick 3-1536 





GIORGIO KANAKES 
TENOR 


Voice CuLtuRe Operatic Coacn 
Bet Canto Metnop 
315 West 99th St., N. Y. Tel.: Riverside 9-8421 





EDWIN McARTHUR 
ACCOMPANIST and COACH 
Studio: 138 West 58th St., New York City 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 

TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of the . ere Foundation. 120 Claremont Ave., 
. Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St., 

N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-6700. 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty Member of the Institute of Musical Art 
f the Juilliard Music School 
“eats Course at Barrin; School, Great 
Barrington, 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


senespeiiiee Opera House — 1425 a ee B. fF. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, 
Telephones: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and Ee 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





WALTER SQUIRE 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND THEORY 
Studio: 138 East 78th Street, New York 
Telephone: BUtterfield 8-6090 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
Poemey oe Teacher for Met. 

‘A Maker ders” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AnD ADVAN yee CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lorne rs n erst salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
25 Broadwa i ye owe Studios, N. Y. 
14 t 

Hei: PEnn. 6-2634 
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FRANCIS MOORE 
Pianist, TEACHER, ACCOMPANIST 
169 East 78th Street, New York City 
Telephone REgent 4-8226 





IAN McINTYRE 
Voice Specratist—Wortp Lecturer— 
PsYCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal reg! 
Vocal Anatomy—S; Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, a Circle 7-3121 





WILLIAM S. BRADY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
137 West 86th St. 
Tel. SChuyler 4-3580 


Studio: New York 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Saver and Josef Hofmann 
Srupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MME. ANITA RIO 
SINGING TEACHER WHO SINGS 
360 West 22nd Street, New York 
Phone: CHelsea 3-6911 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone CIrcle 7-8178 





WM. EARL BROWN 


Author of the well known book “VOCAL 
WISDOM,” with maxims of Lamperti, 
This book may s obtained from the author. 

Price $2.00. 
Those having paid in advance may obdtain copy from 
Mr. 
57 W. 75th Street, New York 
Tel.: SUsquehanna 7-1079 


Address: 





BURNHAM-WRAGG 
PIANO SCHOOL 
Steinway Hall, New York City 


THUEL BURNHAM RUSSEL WRAGG 
(Private Lessons and (Piano and Keyboard 
Master Classes) Harmony) 


Steinway Pianos Used 





COURIER 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 


EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS ARTISTS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals— Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





Member American Academy of Teachers of Sing 





ARLINE REYNOLDS SMITH 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 

New York: 160 W. 73rd St., Studio 5-I_ Tel.: TRaf. 17-6700 
Philadelphia: 2018 Walnut St. el.: Locust 3631 





GEORGE I. TILTON 


“ ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
Tuirp PressyTerian CuuRcH 
N. Warren St., above W. Hanover, Trenton, N. J. 
Tel. Trenton 5066 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 
Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-5828 





JORGE C. BENITEZ 
VOICE TRAINING 
in all its branches 
250 West 82nd Street, New 
Tel. TRafalgar 7-9453 


York 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 
“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has - Se —_ to form great artists.” 
Tancesco 
Carnegie “Ga Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MO: t 2-8753 








ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North : New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 
Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, Orcan anp Harmony Instruction 

Studied under Scharwenka and Liszt 
N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 310 W. 92nd St. 
. SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal ogerens 601 West ao Street 
. AUdubon 3-114 








Published weekly by Musical ay 4 —— 
Class Matter 


PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





HE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Drama—Music—Dance 
A Civic Institution (Est. 1914) 
Write for new illustrated catalog 
Seattle Washington 





DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 


Internationally famous Concert-Pianist, 
Composer and Master Teacher. 


Radio station: KMTR Tuesdays at 8 p.m. 
1735 No. Wilcox Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
M*E® EDMUND J. 

New York Voice Specialist 


168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 
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CAtMas, JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 


713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





S AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 


3425 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON 
PIANO STUDIOS 
ae of Concert Program a Spe- 

cialty. 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 


Inc., 3 West 57th Street, New York. Entered as Second 
xt Office at Ae oo March 3, 1879. 


New York, N. Y., under the 








MME. JOAN O’VARK 


Correct Tonz Propuction 
IN SPEECH AND Sonc 
706 Steinway Hall, New 


Studio: York 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, CoMFocaa 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
TEACHER-TRAINING in PIANO 
Class Instruction 
Teacher-Training and Forum, 706 Steinway Bldg., 
N. Y. Children’s Music School, Murray Hill, 
Flushing, L. I. Telephone INdependence 3-7689 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Repertoire—Radio 
Great Northern Hotel, New York 
Telephone Circle 7-1900 





ALBERTO BIMBONI 
ConDuUCcTOR 

Member of Faculty Curtis Institute of Music, 

and Faculty of Music Dept. of U ty of P 
Philadelphia 

Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 West 57th Street 

New York City Telephone: Circle 7-681¢ 


Phila. 








S. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anp Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New "York 
Phone: Clrcle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Srupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 

Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Bakianoff, 
Alice Neilsen, Lydia Lgghoveln 


132 West 74th Street : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7- 1291 "‘teulas Carroll, Secy. 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 


SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German i repertory 
205 West 57th Street, ‘New York 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-5420 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





GINA CIAPARELLI-VIAFORA 


Formerly —— By Metropolitan 
ouse 
Teaches of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Piacine 
GRAND OPERA AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 4 Riverside Drive, New York 
Tel.: ENdicott 2-0252 
Auditions by Appointment Only 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 


Director Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice, Piano 
and Dramatic Action. F. W. Riesberg, 
Piano, Organ, Harmony and Composi- 
tion. Marian Filmer, Stage and Toe 
Dancing. Bruno Timmermann, Violin 
and Ensemble. 
28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. NEvins 8-3462 


FIFTY-THIRD 
YEAR 








1 


Katherine Carey, successer to Mrs. Babcock’s 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
Carnegie Hall, New York. Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H.H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 
353 W. 57th Street, New York 
A. W. Ass'n Clubhouse Tel. COlumbus 5-6100 


FRANK TAURITZ 


Specialist in Feewon, Taian, SranisH and GERMAN 


Diction; Laneuaoe Coson. Reasonable rates 
1342-76th &., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. BEnsonhburst 6-6146 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT — TENOR — ORATORIO 
Authority on voice duction and b hi 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann 
Sropio: 915 Cameo Hatt, N. ¥. 











CHICAGO 








method 
Ravenswood 8-6965 


MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMAN 


310 Sutter St. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 


yo tae ee 30 


COURIER 


161 West 57th Street 
New York 
59 East Adams St. 


RARE VIOLINS 





FLORENCE OSTRANDER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
21 Cohawney Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 
Studion {559 Carnegie Hall, New York City 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Pieno—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. CIrcle 7-4780 


BOICE 


8 
U 
s 
a SINGING 
N 
8. 








Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York Ci 
Studio 717 Tel.: Circle 7-018 





RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 





s MARGOLIS si 


1423 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 





OLGA von TURK ROHN 


Teacher of Voice 
1234 Kimball Bldg. 


BERTRAM PEACOCK 


616 STEINWAY HALL 
NEW YORK 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., New York 


ELIZABETH GUTMAN 


Concert Soprano and Teacher of Singing 
118 West 57th St., N. Y. Circle 7-1900 


Chicago, Ill. 














»sSHAFFNER 


T SOPRANO — Boloist St. Bartholomew's Church 
28 East 70th St., ay Me 
H Telephone RHinelander 





EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO Specializing in Lieder 
Apply STUART ROSS 
588 West End Ave., New York 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


caroLine], QW E tne 


50 W. 67th St., New York City. Tel.: SUsq. 7-4950 


ESTHER HARRIS 


ze or Many Prominent Puemne 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 
x. ¥. < 


Wilson LAMB 


RITONE TEACHER OF VOICE 
Available for Concert, Recital and Oratorio 
Studio: Metropolitan Building, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Branch: 105 West 130th Street 














TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


4 W. 40th St. 








BAND anp ORCHESTRA MUSIC 
or aLL PUBLISHERS, POSTPAID ro you 


Vocal and Instrumental Solos, Duets, Trios, etc. 
Instruction Material for all Instruments. 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC SUPPLY CO. 

1658 Broapwar New Yore 














The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 
11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 











Complete Catalog post free on application 

















SIGHT SINGING 


Amazingly quick and lasting results obtained by 


MME. C. TROTIN 
Author of “Key to Musicianship” 


Carnegie Hall Tel. 
Studio 805 UNiversity 4-3803 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 


KARLETON HACKETT 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


TRafalgar 1-700 


HADDEN-ALEXANDER 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
Special MacDowell programs 
Address, 2193 8. Overlook Rd, Cleveland Hgts., O. 


nour MO WE wiaisne 


166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs ~ yh f foo Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
tus-Zendt and Night on the | apg Omnipresence ; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 8Tth St. xT : BChuyler 4-0225 
TEACHER OF ar 


2 Orchard oe ate White — 
810 Carnegie H New Wen, - £ 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST—Recent publications: Folk 
and Master Melodies for the Young Violinist: Bach 
Suite for Orchestra (Schirmer). 

Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


Private Residence 
411 West 115th 8t. 
































NAT. D. PIANO and THEORY 
Specializing in Adult Instruction. 


and Poise 
Relaxation, Nerve Control. Con 
centration. 
160 W. 73up St., New Yorx Citr 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-8788 


Sarah Peck More 


SOPRANO AND TEACHER OF SINGING 
New York Studio: 151 E. 37th St. Tel. CAledonia 5-7732 
Hartford, Conn., Studio: (Wed. & Thurs.) 142 Whiting Lane 














Buy From Your Local Dealer 











MR. and MRS. 


HENRY HOLDEN wHUSS 


Piano and ' Voice 5 Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 ony | Bidg., 118 W. 57th St. 
Addre 150th St. 


444 Ss 
Tel. Mott Maven 9- 0363, New York 





VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. CIrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





ETHEL GLENN HIER 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
Private and Class Lessons in Piano and Harmony 
205 W. 57th St., New York Circle 7-8578 


ZEKE ROLA 


Singer and Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 250 W. 88th St., N. Y. SChuyler 4-2335 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Representative Edna Horton 


1416 Steinway Hall, N. Y. 








March 1932 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone cas 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


Teacher of 

HAGGERTY-SNELL jreasher ct. 

METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


HATTIE M AN N 


Soprano 
5246 Sheridan Road, Chicago, III. 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 


Address—15 West llth St, N. Y. City 


ADOLPH PICK 


VIOLIN PEDAGOGUE — CONDUCTOR 
1405 Rascher Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Phone: Long Beach 2016 


tog 














KALLINI 


TEM OR Philadelphis Grand Opera Co. 
CONCERTS—OPERA—RECITALS 


Studio: 14 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. Tel. ENdicott 2-0139 


MODERN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Voice, Italian Bel Canto Method, Piano, Polyphony, 
Harmony, Musical Form and Gregorian Chant. 
Vanderbilt Studios No. 1 Telephone: CAledonia 5-7778 
15 East 38th St., N. Y. C. 9 a.m. to noon and 3 to 6 p.m. 





ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 

Columbia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K R A F T 


Concert—TENOR—Oratorio 
President Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, lil 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


ogical 
Union Theological y 


OTTO LUENING 


ComposerDonducter 
2% executive director Opera Dept. Eastman Schoo) 
ocal Coach—Theory at and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


{ BUTLER = 


rt Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Building Chicago, III. 


iH HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR 
m1 en Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALVAH E. NICHOLS 


Voice Teacher and Baritone 


Address 41 Monroe St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone PRospect 9-3744 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SumeMan Square Srupios: 166 W. 13rd &., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 1-€701 and ENdicott 2-0748 


NANA B. LEWIS 


Sor San TORIO 
Recitats Manac ProcraMs ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 





Chicago 








412 Fifth Ave, N, ¥. C 











Tel. MAin 4-6935 











ARTHUR M. BURTON 


BARITONE 


Fine Arts Building 
CONCERT 


R : THOMPSON PIANIST 


Accompanist—Coach—Repertoire 
x 38 W. 56th St., N. Y. ClIrcle 7-3722 


MAKIN-LOEFFLER 


Piano Studios 
New York Studio—817 Steinway Hall 
Brooklyn Studios—1455—5lst Street 
Tel. AMbassador 2-7176 


RUTH RAY 


Violinist 
509 So. Wabash Ave. 
Tel. Harrison 5930 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of JOsEPHINRD De ge Emitr Dar, aaa 
MoCorp, Halu STILEs, CLAIRE ALOBB. 
145 West 80th St. New York 
Phone SUsquehanna 1-7763 


DANIELL 


VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
Rodin Studios, 200 W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Telephone ClIrcle 7-0684 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway am, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. Circle 17-9688 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
D. L. FrepMaN Webster 4128 


MOTHERS and TEACHERS 


CREATIVE MUSIC COURSE 
For child under 7 years of age, 
Bird Calls—Pictures—Songs—Stories 
Rhythms—Piano gle ga oa 
Harmonies. 
toply on full 


Chicago 











Chicago 




















Creative work in elody, Vers 
stration lesson $5.90 will 


EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
103 East 86th St. NEW YORK CITY 





IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
166 West 72nd Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 


TINKER 


TENOR 
353 Angell St., Providence, R. I. 


HARRY FRATKIN 


Violinist — Teacher 
“I can highly recommend him in both capacities.’’—Awer. 


Srupi0s: Brooklyn, 1220—47th St., Tel. Windsor 6-5290. 
New York: 267 W. 70th St., Tel. ENdicott 2-2686. 


:BENDITZKY 


PIANIST-ACCOMPANIST 
2556 Morse Avenue Chicago, Ill. 














VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 


744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 


AULIN INSLOW 
ee 


COMPOSER 
Songs featured at recent Washington appearances 
OnLy One Hour (to Martinelli), SEEKING, 
My Littte Kincpom, Roses or YOUTH 
2042 Mansfield Pl., Bklyn. Lifeguard 3-2595 
Carl Fischer Inc., distributors. All stores 


LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
Tracuer or SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmana 
A BWARK: 
w. Park Pi. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Marker" 9676 


Chicago 











NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply te President for all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. von Kienner 
1730 Broadway, New York 
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Hageman’s Caponsacchi 
Is Hailed at Freiburg 


Opera by American Composer Wins Popular Success— 
Skillful Music, Typically Operatic 
By HERBERT F. PEYSER 


FREIBURG-IN-BreIscAvu, GERMANY.—In Ca- 
ponsacchi (or Tragédie in Arezzo, according 
to its official German title) Richard Hage- 
man has composed a romantic opera that 
should win the ready favor of audiences on 
whom the orthodox devices and the time- 
honored baggage of lyric drama have not 
yet palled and who do not yearn for depth, 
novelty or experimentation in the music 
they consume. 

First performance of the Hageman opera 
took place at the Freiburg Stadttheater on 
February 18, and met with an indisputable 
popular success, which unquestionably marks 
a stage in the infant history of American 
opera in Europe. Freiburg audiences are 
reputably cool, yet the new work gained 
more than forty curtain calls for those con- 
cerned in its production, in twenty-five of 
which the composer was obliged to share. 

It takes no unusual discernment, of course, 
to recognize the abundant operatic possibil- 
ities of Arthur Goodrich’s dramatic adapta- 
tion of Browning’s The Ring and the Book 
(in which Walter Hampden has played so 
long and successfully in New York.) That 
the effects it yields are of a wholly con- 
ventional nature, that they have formed the 
stock-in-trade of hundreds of romantic 
operas, does not diminish their lasting use- 
fulness and workability. Neither as drama 
nor as music is Mr. Hageman’s Capon- 
sacchi a subtle or a sophisticated achieve- 
ment, but on virtually every count it is ex- 
cellent “theatre.” And to have created more 
than a sincere, well-made and popular stage 
work has manifestly not been his aim. 

For a first opera, moreover, it shows an 
instinctive grasp of a treacherous technic 
and accomplishes with a surprising ease 
what most fledgling operatic composers mas- 
ter, as a rule, slowly and after laborious 
experiment. 

Post-WAGNERIAN IN STYLE 


Taken by and large, the three acts (and 
their enclosing prologue and epilogue) are 
built up with a shrewd feeling for move- 
ment and climax. The opera is somewhat 
over-extended in places, but the action rarely 
becomes halting and the effects almost never 
miss fire. Except for the lengthy carnival 
scene at the opening of the first act and for 
a kind of march song with chorus in the 
vein of operetta that follows this colorful 
revelry, the opera is constructed along the 
lines of post-Wagnerian music drama. Bar- 
ring one song in the nature of a lullaby, for 


the heroine Pompilia in the second act, the 
opera is without set numbers. The voice 
parts run from dramatic declamation to a 
broad arioso, supported by a flowing current 
of orchestral melody. 

To an appreciable degree of originality or 
to a true unity and consistency of style, Mr. 
Hageman’s music can hardly aspire. It is 
not difficult to detect the workings of many 
“influences” which the composer has en- 
countered and absorbed in his career as con- 
ductor. Wagner, Puccini, Strauss, Massenet 
and still others often hover within ear-reach. 
3ut if Mr. Hageman’s vein of lyric melody 


is not new, it is abundant, mellifluous and 
often genuinely affecting. There is a real 
strength, furthermore, in his treatment of 
certain of the more dramatic episodes. The 
instrumentation “sounds’—to use a musi- 
cian’s phrase—as one scarcely expects a first 
attempt at orchestral writing to do. It has 
glow and sonority, and in spite of its ful- 
ness, it never becomes dense or opaque. 
Work WELL PERFORMED 

Although the Freiburg singers do not 
boast outstanding vocal endowments, the per- 
formance was of uncommon spirit, earnest- 
ness and proficiency of ensemble. The lead- 
ing roles were sung by Sigmund Matuszew- 
ski, Fritz Neumeyer, Andreas Dollinger and 
Edith Maerker (a highly regarded Elektra). 
But the life and soul of the representation 
was Hugo Balzer, Freiburg’s Generalmusik- 
direktor and a young conductor of altogether 
exceptional talent, enthusiasm and energy, 
whose career deserves the most careful 
watching. The  Stadttheater Orchestra 
showed itself an admirable body of players. 
The scenic features of the production were 
simple, but in good taste. 





Metropolitan Opera Company 
to Consider Reorganization 


Stockholders to Discuss Formation of New Company, to Be 
Known as Metropolitan Opera Association, in Which 
Membership Will Not Be Dependent Upon Stock 
Ownership—Larger Endowment and Smaller 
Operating Costs Believed Possible Under 


New Arrangement 


Stockholders of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company have been called to attend a meet- 
ing for the purpose of considering the or- 
ganization of a corporation to be known as 
the Metropolitan Opera Association, which 
would continue the presentation of opera at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. The an- 
nouncement will put at rest all rumors that 
the company will discontinue its activities ; 
and New York is definitely assured of its 
usual opera season, carrying on the tradition 
of the Metropolitan which has been in force 
since 1883. 

Under the proposed plan singers, orches- 
tral musicians and the real estate company 
which owns the opera house and the site 
itself are to come to an amicable agreement. 
The new corporation will be able to take 
over the contracts of the old company or 
command new arrangements, in order to 
make a reduction in operating costs for the 
production of opera. 

It is indicated that the new corporation, 
formed under the membership corporation 





Sir Thomas Beecham Leads 
New York Philharmonic 


English Conductor’s Successful Reappearance—Gives Graphic 
Reading of Heldenleben 


By LEONARD LIEBLING 


Sir Thomas Beecham, previously heard 
and liked in New York, has returned to di- 
rect the balance of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra season, with the exception of a short 
period (March 16-20) given over to the 
leadership of Ottorini Respighi, when he 
will include in his programs the world pre- 
miére of his own mystery-triptych, Maria 
Egiziaca. 

The Beecham-Philharmonic program of 
Wednesday evening, March 2, and Friday 
afternoon, March 4, consisted of the tone 
poem, Thamar, Balakireff; symphony, D 
major (B. & H. No. 5 [93]), Haydn; tone 
poem, Heldenleben, Richard Strauss. 

The unusual qualities of Sir Thomas are 
keen musical responsiveness; broad interpre- 
tative sweep, with a tendency to emphasize 
unlooked for details; flexible rhythm; love 
of sensuous tonal effects; ability to effect 
mood contrasts and dynamic climaxes; con- 


dutting from memory; unconventional per- . 


sonal manner, including wide arcs and para- 
bolas of the baton, bodily twistings, turnings, 
genuflections; and even terpsichorean con- 
volutions and steps. Those physical mani- 
festations, undoubtedly spontaneous and sin- 
cere, lend a pictorial aspect to the Beecham 
personality on the concert stage. 

His range of musical interests is exten- 


sive and was well exemplified with the pro- 
gram under discussion. He strove for no 
amplification of the Haydn style and mean- 
ings. The melodic line was presented sim- 
ply; the tone volume had classical conti- 
nence; the entire presentation showed pur- 
poseful clarity, lightness, and amiable senti- 
ment. 

Balakireff’s now somewhat antiquated 
Thamar, opened the concert with bold dabs 

(Continued on page 20) 


Albert Hall May Close 


Famous London Auditorium in 
Financial Straits 


Lonnon.—A_ serious loss to London’s 
musical life was threatened at the annual 
meeting of the Royal Albert Hall Corpora- 
tion, when the chairman, C. B. Cochran, an- 
nounced that it might not be possible to con- 
tinue the usual Sunday concerts. These con- 
certs, at which great orchestras and inter- 
nationally known artists have regularly ap- 
peared for many years, have recently been 
run at a loss, and can no longer be con- 
tinued after the recent death of their pro- 
moter, Lionel Powell. }. Fi. 


law of New York State, may make it un- 
necessary for an individual to be a stock- 
holder in order to become a member. In 
that way, any gne may be invited to become 
a member who makes contributions to an 
endowment or operating fund. Such a form 
of organization is used by most groups of a 
public nature, and the plan would put opera 
in New York upon an actual public spirit 
basis. 

The Metropolitan Opera Company, as it 
now operates, was formed in 1908 with a 
capital stock of $100,000; and its chief source 
of revenue has been through a group of 
directors and box-holders, although the pub- 
lic has also furnished substantial support. 
The opera house which the company occupies 
is owned by the Metropolitan Opera and 
Real Estate Company. 


Tansintin’s Work Has 
World Premiere 


(Special Cable to the Musical Courier) 

3RUSSELS.—On March 6 the Brussels 
Symphony Orchestra gave the world prem- 
i¢re of Alexandre Tansman’s Symphonie 
Concertante for orchestra and string quartet, 
the composer conducting, assisted by the 
3elgian Piano String Quartet. The perform- 
ance was a brilliant success for both the 
composer and players, and there were six 
recalls. The work is in four movements, 
of which the tempo Americano built upon 
the Charleston rhythm with blues, as a trio, 
is particularly beautiful. The concert was 
repeated on March 7 before the Belgian 
court. hs 


Mussolini Receives 
Saerchinger 


(By Special Cable to the Musical Courier) 
Rome.—I was 
Mussolini, and will report details of the in- 


received in audience by 

terview for the next issue of the Musical 

Courier. César SAERCHINGER. 

[Note—Mr. Saerchinger, general European 
representative of the Musical Courier, has 
been traveling on the Continent in the in- 
terests of this paper and of the Columbia 
3roadcasting System of New York. 
Editor.] 


Berlin Puzzled by 
American Music 


Cablegrams indicate that at a Berlin con- 
cert on March 5, music by Ives, Ruggles, 
Weiss, Cowell, and Varese (all conducted 
by Slonimsky) was “hailed and hissed” at 
a concert of the Pan-American Composers’ 
Federation. 


Death Takes Foremost 
Bandmaster 


John Philip Sousa Succumbs Fol- 
lowing Banquet in His Honor— 
Was in His Seventy-Eighth Year 
John Philip Sousa died suddenly on 
March 6 from a heart attack at his hotel 


in Reading, Pa., within two hours after he 
had attended a banquet in his honor, tendered 


JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 
by the Ringgold Band. He 
seven years old. 

Sousa was the son of a Spanish father (a 
member of the United States Marine Band) 
and a German mother. He was born in the 
days just prior to the Civil War, November 
6, 1854. His early ambition was to become 
a baker, a life aim which his father 
thwarted by finding him employment in a 
bakery, where he loaded hot bread on wait 
ing wagons. He was discharged from this 
position. He next tried his skill as a musi- 
cian, and became apprenticed to the Marine 
,and. Two years later (he was then sev- 
enteen) the boy joined the orchestra of 
Jacques Offenbach, who toured the United 
States in 1877. At the age of twenty-five, 
he became conductor of the Marine Band, a 
post which he held for twelve years. 

Sousa was one of the most illustrious 

(Continued on page 8) 


Eugen d’Albert Dead 


Wrote Seventeen Operas—Stricken 
While Busy on New Work 


Rica, LatviA.—Eugen d’Albert died sud- 
denly here on March 3. The composer had 
been at work during the day on his new 
opera, Mister Wu; and, feeling slightly in- 
disposed, sent for physicians. He grew rap- 
idly worse and died at six o'clock. 

D’Albert was born in Glasgow, Scotland, 
April 10, 1864. His father had been a resi- 
dent of England since 1816, and was the 
composer of many dance compositions. By 
the time the boy was only twelve years old, 
he showed marked musical talent and ad- 
vanced rapidly in his studies of composition, 
piano and counterpoint. When fifteen one 
of his compositions, an overture, was played 
at St. James’ Hall, and the next year found 
him giving several piano concerts. He be- 
came a pupil of Brahms at the age of seven- 
teen and of Liszt in 1882, and because of his 
unusual technical ability was called by Liszt 
“the young Tausig.” 

In 1907 he succeeded Joachim as director 
of the Hochschule, Berlin. His musical life 
became strongly associated with Germany 
and he was an authority on the German 
classics, which he played throughout the 
world on his concert tours. 

Sixteen operas came from d’Albert’s pen, 
the most successful of which were Tiefland, 
Flauto Solo, Die Toten Augen, and The 
Black Orchid. He also composed numerous 
instrumental opuses. d’Albert received ten 
decorations for his work, and was Hofpianist 
to the King of Saxony. 

Teresa Carrefio was the first of d’Albert’s 
seven wives. He was divorced from his last 
wife in January, 1932. 


Was seventy 
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THe FORBEARS—AND FUTURE OF OPERETTA 


Broadway has veered 
suddenly has become 
shoddy makeshift 


HE wind along 
of late. Music 
important—not _ the 
and half-baked vulgarities of “musical com- 
edy,” but the sturdier and genuine inspira- 
tions that have made operetta a deathless art. 
The hard angles and stark simplicities so 
rampant in modern literature, art and music, 
which have decried beauty as a weakness 
and labelled sentiment a sin, seem to have 
palled of a sudden upon the public tolerance. 
There is an end patience, apparently, and 
those who lead humdrum lives—a_ vast 
majority of the human population—are be- 
ginning to find distaste in this constant harp- 
ing upon realism 
If one cannot creep away from brutal facts 
to a world of charmingly improbable fancy, 
then the cies and particularly the musical 
stage has failed signally in its mission. The 
heart has ever been the key to public regard, 


ES OFFENB 


as a young man 
dawning upon the 
a craze, of late, 


just 
Hense 


which 1s 
\merican producer 
lor connec opera 
lhe operetta and the Broadway “musical” 
new profesional name for musical comedv) 
a common ground of ancestry. 
tree fares back to the 
medieval church and to ancient Greece 
Wien next you hear the empty phrases, the 
chatter and claque of the lobbies on some 
‘opening night,” perhaps of somebody’s “Fol- 
that the seed of this thing has 
o thousand years. And 
inane than others you 
reflect that there is 


a truth 


ire united on 
\ joint family 


lies,” consider 
been sprouting tor tw 
if the whole be less 
have seen and heard, 
hope 
WHEN Diep 

lo point again to that destroyer of the 
World War, is to mourn the 
and romantic era, in which 
the operetta flourished, inducing the middle- 
think of the past and deluding a 
impressionable youth into a conviction 
f romance as a requisite of life. The angles 
and prisms and hard simplicities of our mod 
ern existence are reflected in literature, art 
unwholesome detriment of 
most serious sin has been 
ommitted against the so-called “popular” 
rm of musical entertainment, that tuneful 
and artistically inviolate item of musical fare 
known as the light opera. We must trace 
the thread of opera. too, and reach back to 
the very gate of almost, to give us a 
true picture 
What had 
rowth, what im its 
h ommedia 


(OPERETTA 


verities, the 
death ola le vely 


aged to 


more 


and music, to the 
all three. But the 


time, 
trial and 
adolescence had given 
d'arte of Italy 
France,, had in its 
century evolved 


taken centuries of 


us the ¢ 
1 


arming 
and the opéra comique of 
maturity of the nineteenth 
he delightiul Opera Bouffe of Offenbach, 
forms of the Viennese, and 
tically, the witty and dulcet 
Gilbert and Sullivan. All these 
a aie death, and out of the ashes arose 
brilliant perhaps in its variety of 
confusing art with artifice, sacri- 
a vulgarity of display. 
real, cymbal-crashing 
.was born to the rumble 
mind of youth needed 
itement, stimulation, “nirvana.” 
It has flourished for fifteen years, growing 
lustier every year; until in the past few 
years, a sudden weakening of its pulses indi- 
cated a pollution of its arteries, drugged per- 
haps by auto-intoxication, and fast hardening 
stereotyped ideas and move 
becoming more decadent 
public, always easily sati- 
again. There was a call 


suous 
oe 
effusions < 

died 
a phoenix, 


I 
thre sen 
{ 


finally, 


colors, but 
hicing its song to 
Musical comedy 
comedy 
when the 


musical 
of guns 


diversion, ex¢ 


nto a set of 
that were 
day. The 


became so 


ments 
every 
ated, 


‘in the 


By JULIAN 


for more artistic productions. Then for bet- 
ter voices; then for better scripts. Until 
now when we hear a clear demand for the 
light opera of the nineteenth century, for the 
gay melodic line of the Strausses, for the 
real music-dramas instead of the limp plots 
manufactured to hold song and dance to- 
gether. 
RELIGIOUS BEGINNINGS 


Let us trace like the rewinding of a movie 
reel, the course of musical production, until 
we come to its inception in the church of the 
Middle Ages, and, skipping back over a mere 
matter of two thousand years, to its original 
progenitor, the ancient Hellenic civilization. 
Swiittly, there is in our own time that illegiti- 
mate child, the musical comedy, whose par- 
ent, romantic opera, was lured by the specie 
called variety show, to breed its unwhole- 
some offspring. However, in the nineteenth 
century, light opera and romantic opera 
flourished in a healthful atmosphere. They 
were nurtured on the fat of public favor, the 
combined efforts of international talents, and 
grew up simultaneously in Italy, Austria, 
Germany and England, as closely related as 
the ruling monarch of their native Jands. 

Going back another century or two, we 
find the immediate ancestor to be opera 
comique, opera buffa and commedia d’arte, a 
less fulsome and artistically developed form 
of musical production, but the direct out- 
come of a revolt from grand opera grown 
stale and dusty, and fatiguing to the popular 
mind. The grand opera style of Rameau 
and Monteverdi, in the period of the Renais- 
sance, had borrowed its classicism directly 
from those first 
attempts at stage 
production  out- 
side of the 
church. These 
were the  out- 
growth in turn 
of religious festa! 
musics, which 
again were the 
normal expan- 
sions of a capella 
music in the 
church itself, and 
in its pristine 
state of the chant- 
ing of church 
ritual. 

The dark pages 
of history before 
the Renaissancee 
enshroud the 
birth of melody 
and religious mu- 
sic in a fog too 
dense for this 
meagre recital to 
penetrate. We 
know that music 
had its inception 
church in 
Italy, that it 
progressed halt 
ingly until the 
sixteenth century 
when the contra- 
puntalists, led by 
the master, Pale 
strina, created 
the real begin- 
nings of modern 
harmonic music. 
By the sixteenth century experiments for 
single voice, accompanied by an instrument 
had found its way into the church, and had 
emerged from their doors to march in the re- 
ligious processions and festivals. Swiftly 
music became an integral part of the mys- 
teries and miracle plays, which partook only 
of sacred subjects Sacred dramas were 
written with music, words intoned to plain- 
song melody of the church ritual. Poly- 
phony was born, and Palestrina and his con- 
temporaries developed contrapuntal harmon- 
1es. 

At the same time a less sanctified form of 
music was evolving from the soil. This, a 
direct inheritance from Greece and Rome of 
ancient days, represented the bucolic imagin- 
ings of villagers who celebrated in song. 
Wandering minstrels spread the seed of 
melody until a folk-lore had found its way 
into every hamlet. They were mostly 
humorous songs intoned to the accompani- 
ment of a simple instrument but they found 
their way into the secular carnivals and 
finally flowered into a form of music drama. 
\ primitive medieval masque took form, bor- 
rowing contrapuntal singing from the church 
and introducing secular characters into the 
drama. Carnival time never failed to include 
its music-drama. A rough degree of the 
theatre became evident in which the actors 
performed on a platform with the audience 
on three sides. Later, the auditors were 
shunted to one side only, and the stage be- 
came a crude replica of our box-like stage. 
Lighting developed only when the drama was 
taken indors. 


NICOLA PICCINI 
(by Robineau-Cathelin 
opera buffa composer of the 


SEAMAN 


LIFTING OF THE CLOUDS 

In 1594 there appeared the first Madrigal 
Opera in Musica. It was called L’Amfipar- 
nasso, a commedia harmonica, and was writ- 
ten by Orazio Vecchi. Produced at Modena, 
and published at Venice some three years 
later, it is claimed by some to be the first 
example of a real opera. But this has been 
roundly refuted since the music is only an 
elaborate example of a madrigal in five 
parts. The book has dialogue and story 
however, and uses secular characters and 
colloquial speech. 

At the end of the sixteenth century, a re- 
volt started against Palestrina and his elab- 
orate and complex polyphony. Solo singing 
came into vogue, bringing music and poetry 
closer together. Florence saw its genesis. 
The Florentines, in the van of the Renais- 
sance, tried to fashion a music drama out of 
the ancient tragedies of Greece. They failed, 
but out of their efforts came two new forms 
—opera and the oratorio. 

In 1597, Jacopo Peri, the first to experi- 
ment in this new field, composed the first 
real opera, Dafne; then Euridice. Both 
were produced in Florence. They incorpor- 
ated into the musical setting recitative for 
solo voices, with accompaniment by lutes, 
viols, and harpsichords. Other productions 
followed in rapid succession, setting the 
dramas of the day to music. Monteverdi 
was born to introduce new methods of or- 
chestration, new instruments. In 1637 the 
first Italian opera house was built in Venice. 
Its success was so great that by 1700 ten 
similar houses had been built all over Italy. 


OpeRA BuFFA 
APPEARS 

Opera Buffa, 
the light grand 
opera of the 
Renaissance, 
evolve as a con- 
cession to the 
more popular 
mind which had 
become displeased 
with the growing 
pomposities of 
the grand opera 
style. Such emi- 
nent names as 
Scarlatti, Pergo- 
lesi,  Paisiello, 
Piccinni, Cheru- 
bini, Cimarosa, 
Donizetti, were 
connected with 
Opera Buffa. The 
most famous and 
the greatest of 
this harvest were 
Donizetti's La 
Fille du Regi- 
ment, LElisir 
d’Amour, and 
Don Pasquale. 
However, after 
Donizetti few ap 
peared to per- 
petuate Opera 
Buffa, and it de 
clined in quality 
until at the end 
of the eighteenth 
century it became 
devitalized. 

Finally, moribund in a sea of incompe- 
tency, it was rescued by Rossini. Il Barbiere 
di Seviglia, and La Cenerentola were the 
perfect stimulants for the revival of light 
opera. They were in reality clasical light 
opera. They had clever instrumentation, 
arias in the bravura style, brevity where 
there had been redundancy, avoidance of 
operatic conventions and those famous Ros- 
sini innovations of melodic modulations. 

After Rossini, Verdi; and after him, Puc- 
cini, that master of the fine art of combining 
the theatre and music. Verdi widened the 
scope of opera, bringing in, under the Wag- 
ner influence, augmented orchestration ; Puc- 
cini wrote what in name was grand ‘opera, 
but in actuality a much lighter form. One 
remembers, as operetta, Gianni Schicchi, and 
La Rondine. 

That the Italians influenced the light opera 
of other nations cannot be denied but it is 
far from true to say that it originated in 
that country alone. Contemporaneously 
with the Renaissance in Italy, France and 
England and Germany were also having re- 
vivals of culture, in which the troubadours 
of France, the minstrels of England and the 
minnesingers of Germany played the part of 
foster-father. 


Renaissance 


FRENCH ForRERUNNERS 


The twelfth and thirteenth centuries saw 
the beginnings in France, of the Mysteries 
and Moralities, the forerunner of the Merry 
Plays, or Jeux. Adam de la Halle, ack- 
nowledged father of French operetta, wrote 
among others Le Jeu de Robin et Marion, 


a pastoral opera, celebrated by Toudouze, 
the painter, in one of his murals in the Opera 
Comique in Paris. The compositions of the 
wandering minstrels and _ troubadours, 
coarser in character, were encouraged by the 
nobility of the time. Contests were inaugu- 
rated; fairs held, pageants, both sacred and 
secular in character were given, in which 
singing and acting were included. Women 
performers appeared for the first time on 
the French stage in the sixteenth century. 
contract was issued, in 1545, to Marie Fairet, 
the first actress in France, in which it was 
stated that she was to appear in ancient 
pieces from Rome or newly written plays, 
for which she was to receive the compensa- 
tion of twelve francs a year plus her board 
and lodging. 

When, in the seventeenth century the Ital- 
ian Commedia d’ Arte insinuated its way into 
France, it gained some amount of popularity 
but descending into the realm of ribaldry 
came under royal displeasure and was ex- 
pelled. After that the established theatre of 
Paris was the Comédie Frangaise, in which 
only the most classical and austere of plays 
were given. This organization so controlled 
the sway of light opera in France that no 
organization was permitted to give perform- 
ances that differed in character from their 
own. Plays with dialogue introduced at that 
time were expressly prohibited so that the 
performers were driven to giving parodies 
and burlesques of the grand manner of the 
Comédie Frangaise. 

In 1713, however, two managers combined 
to form the Nouvel Opéra Comique (the first 
time these two words were used together and 
meaning, in effect, opera rendu comique) and 
began to give performance to two types. The 
first was what we now call vaudeville, a 
name which originated in the town of Vire, 
in the valleys (vaux) of which a man named 
Olivier Basselin began to sing songs of a 
satirical nature. These found their 
way to larger towns and interspersed with 
dialogue gradually evolved into what is now 
vaudeville. The second type was the Come- 
die Ariettes, a parody on Italian airs with 
French lyrics. Telemaque, the first opéra 
comique, appeared in 1715, at a Theatre of 
the Fairs, with an orchestra of strings and 
brass. Its success brought entertainment of 
that sort under the supervision of a separate 
department of the state, the Academie Royale 
de Musique, otherwise, the opera. But the 
vicissitudes of fortune circumvented the pop- 
ularity of this undertaking and it succumbed 
to the suffocating influences of the Comédie 
Frangaise. 


songs 


Comes THE DAWN 
The great event in light opera in Paris oc- 


curred in 1757, when Pergolesi’s La Serva 


JOHANN STRAUSS 
lithograph by Mayerhofer in 
siaties 


the late 


Padrona played for the first time in that city, 
and the revolt from the stereotyped grand 
opera of Rameau and his contemporaries be- 
gan. Pergolesi’s opus inspired them to ac- 
tual civil war, and we see the start of a new 
period of opéra comique championed by Jean 
Jacques Rousseau and supported by such 
names as Egidio Duni, Monsigny, Philidor, 
Grétry, Dalayrac, Méhul, Catel, Herold, 
Berlioz. 

It meant the opening of a new Thedtre de 
Opéra Comique which was to house a bril- 
liant succession of light operas written not as 
heretofore in parody of grand opera but in 
all seriousness as a form of lighter opera full 
of charm and grace and of a romanticism 
partaking of the age. Too quickly however 
this romanticism turned into the sugary 
fruits of sentimentality that puckered the 
mouths of the French public until Offenbach 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Are WeE Just TO THE AMERICAN Music Pus isHer? 


By JOHN TASKER HOWARD 


E have heard much in the past few 

years regarding the relations of the 

American composer and his publisher, 
and from some quarters we have been re- 
minded of the lack of such relations. Charges 
have been flung at the publishers, and in 
some instances the publishers have replied. 
On several occasions their representatives 
have stated their position to teacher's con- 
ventions, and other gatherings, and have 
frankly explained that while they would like 
to do more for the American composer than 
they are doing, nevertheless they are com- 
mercial institutions, responsible to stock- 
holders. If they are to continue to exist, 
they must offer the music buying public 
what it will buy. This leaves the implication 
that the public is not too anxious to buy 
American music. 

Conditions have improved within the last 
ten or fifteen years. The American composer 
has a far less difficult task in gaining pub- 
lication for his major works than he had 
in the days of John K. Paine. Yet I am 
less concerned at the moment with com- 
parisons than I am with the sum total of 
achievement. 

Exactly how many compositions by Amer- 
ican composers have been issued? To com- 
pile such statistics on all American works, 
small and large, would be impossible, so it 
is necessary to limit our findings to a single 
classification. Probably the least profitable 
publishing field, from a commercial stand- 
point, is that of orchestral and chamber 
music works. Printing the scores and parts 
is expensive, and the market is extremely 
limited. If we are to judge the American 
publisher for what he has done for American 
music, we can probably find no more severe 
test than appraising his contribution on the 
basis of his symphonic and chamber music 
publications. 

Basing the totals on information gathered 
a little over a year ago, with some data re- 
cently received from several publishers, it 
is possible to compile statistics that are 
reasonably complete and accurate. The works 
considered are purely instrumental, and of 
major proportions. Incidental pieces for 
orchestra or smaller instrumental combina- 
tions are not included, nor any works for 
the piano alone. 

The grand total shows that 449 such works 
by 136 composers have been issued, an av- 
erage of 3.3 compositions for each of the 
composers. Of the publishers who have is- 
sued the music, twenty-nine are foreign and 
twenty-seven are American. This sounds 
alarming, until we learn that the foreign 
publishers are responsible for only 116 of 
the compositions, and the American firms 
have published 333. The record by pub- 
lishers shows that the twenty-seven Ameri- 
can houses have each published an average 
of 12.33%, American symphonic and chamber 
music works, and the twenty-nine foreign 
publishers have issued an average of four 
apiece. 

One more point must be considered. These 
figures cover a period of only fifty years, 
for before the days of John K. Paine there 
was no publication of symphonic works by 
Americans. Also, during the early years of 
the period only a few works were issued; 
the majority of the compositions have been 
published since 1900. Yet, without allowance 
for such considerations and for weighted 
averages, almost nine compositions have been 
issued for each year of the period. 

This is not a discreditable showing, and it 
throws the light of fact upon loose criticism. 
Far be it from me to launch a gratuitous 
defense of music publishers, yet the figures 
show that the American composer has not 
been as wholly neglected as has generally 
been assumed. 


BusINEss IN PUBLISHING 

Commercially, both the composition and 
publication of symphonic music is an out- 
right contribution of time and money. on 
the part of both the composer and the pub- 
lisher. Attribute advertising or prestige mo- 
tives to them if you will, but the fact 
remains that both the creator and the dis- 
tributor must. look for other conpensations 
than money. Maybe these rewards are found 
in advertising, and perhaps they lie in the 
gratification that comes from achievement, 
but they are not financial; not directly, at 
any rate. 

True, the composer known for important 
orchestral and chamber music works is in 
a stronger position to secure teaching, con- 
ducting, or possibly editorial positions, than 
the man without a reputation; and the pub- 
lishing house known for its catalogue of 
major compositions may be better able to 


sell its songs and shorter instrumental pieces 
because of its prestige. Yet it is unfair to 
look too deeply for a selfish motive. 

Looking back at the closing years of the 
nineteenth century we find such pioneers as 
Arthur P. Schmidt of Boston, who issued 
not only the salable works of MacDowell, 
Arthur Foote, Mrs. Beach, Chadwick, and 
others of the Boston group, but their major 
works too. Gustave Schirmer did a similar 
service in New York. Today the tradition 
is carried on by a number of our publishing 
houses—notably G. Schirmer, C. C. Birchard 
& Co., J. Fischer & Bro., Carl Fisher, Inc., 
and the recently formed Cos Cob Press, 
which provides an outlet for some of our 
modernists. 

In view of actual facts, then, it is not ac- 
curate to state that the door of publication 
is entirely closed to the serious American 
composer, or that he is altogether discrim- 
inated against—even though some composers 
think so. It is inevitable that more music is 
composed than can be performed or pub- 
lished, but that is due to the laws of artistic 
consumption, and not to performers or pub- 
lishers. We have recently found that more 
shoes and automobiles can be manufactured 
than sold, and no one criticizes the manu- 
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point where a creative artist in music can 
support a family of any size by serious work 
alone. He must supplement his income with 
pot-boilers, or engage in other activities. 


HoperuL FUTURE 


When we consider the past of America, 
and the changes that have come recently, 
we have every reason for encouragement. 
James Truslow Adams, in The Epic of 
America, explains this nation more clearly 
and succinctly than it has ever been ex- 
plained before. Until recently, we have ac- 
tually had no time for culture in America. 

“Indeed,” Mr. Adams writes, “what with the 
hurry, the illimitable opportunities, and the 
fierce competition, this new sort of get-rich- 
quick patriotism was putting a heavy strain 
on men. Just as in the early colonial days. 
or out on the advancing frontiers, a good 
bit of man’s culture had to be dropped over- 
board, so now, in this new sort of struggle 
in the developed East, it ‘had to be. Each 
stripped for the race to meet competition. 
Time was money and could not be wasted 
on what did not produce money. In the 
West, culture had come to be looked down 
upon by the pioneers as effeminate and use- 
less because it did not help to fell trees and 
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American composers whose works have been conspicuously featured by publishers of 
this country. 


facturers for not continuing to make more 
than the public will buy. 

The commercial publishers can do just so 
much, and no more. Some of them have 
done their share, others have done more 
than can reasonably be expected of them, 
while a few have been notoriously prone to 
let others bear the burden—yet the average 
is far from discouraging. It is no doubt true 
that there is room for more orchestral works 
than commercial publishers can afford to is- 
sue. There are more orchestras in the coun- 
try than there were twenty years ago, and 
their conductors are more willing to lend an 
ear and a baton to the native composer. 

PHILANTHROPICAL ENDEAVORS . 


For this reason a number of subsidies have 
been available, and several non-profit-mak- 
ing societies have been formed. Both the 
Juilliard and Eastman Foundations have set 
aside funds for the annual publication of 
American works. The foundations pay all 
the bills of printing, and the distribution is 
accomplished through the facilities and or- 
ganization of a commercial publisher. The 
Society for the Publication of American 
Music (devoted chiefly to chamber music, 
but occasionally issuing an orchestral work) 
is not precisely philanthropic, yet it is not a 
profit-making organization. Distribution is 
achieved through advance _ subscriptions 
which entitle the subscriber to a copy of 
each of the two works published each year. 
Henry Cowell’s magazine, New Music, is 
run on similar lines, and its contents are de- 
voted to the work of modernists. 

We have not yet reached the point where 
our serious composers can expect to make a 
living by composing. A few of them do, 
perhaps, and the talkies and radio may pro- 
vide a remunerative field for others in the 
future. Some of our composers are sup- 
ported by generous patrons, and in at least 
one case (Roy Harris in Pasadena) munici- 
pal funds are used to provide an annual 
fellowship. Yet, we have not come to the 


make a clearing. So in the East, among a 
very different class, it began to be dispar- 
aged because it lessened the speed in making 
money. Reading and music began to be left 
to the women. Men dropped out of society, 
or if they attended some function would be 
likely to be found segregated on one side 
of the room, uninterested in the conversation 
of the women and in turn incapable of in- 
teresting them. Just as money-making had 
become a manly and patriotic virtue, so an 
interest in art and letters tended to become 
a feminine minor vice.” 

This was written of the America of the 
1850’s, but it applies almost to the end of 
the century. It shows that popular interest 
in the arts is a recent development, and the 
fact that it has grown to such proportions 
in a comparatively few years is indeed hope- 
ful. From 1925 to 1929 America was in the 
grip of a materialistic prosperity that would 
have had no room for culture a quarter of a 
century before, yet a substantial portion of 
the profits even though they were paper 
profits was diverted to the support of the 
arts. Now that we have come down to 
earth, and are better able to appraise honest 
values, we find that music, literature, paint- 
ing are still with us, and that we have more 
time to enjoy them. 

Now that the nation is developed, and we 
do not have to spend all our time seeking and 
exploiting its natural, material resources, we 
shall have time to enjoy ourselves, and our 
capitalists (if there are any left) are already 
finding that they might as well spend some 
of their money on the enduring things of 
life as to lose it in Wall Street. 

MARKETING MusIc 


All of this may have little to do with the 
relations of the American composer to his 
publisher, but we are not as far from our 
subject as we seem. The potential and the 
actual market are always determining factors 
in production and distribution, and as the 
demand for music increases, so will the op- 


portunities for publishing music constantly 
grow. 

This paper is supposedly devoted to facts, 
and prophecies are not its proper function. 
So we return to statistics and figures. We 
have found that in the field of orchestral and 
chamber music, 136 composers had published 
449 works—an average of 3.3 apiece. It is 
interesting to figure the distribution among 
composers still further, and to find how 
many are represented by several works. 

Nine of the composers have had ten or 
more works published : 

Ernest Bloch—20 
abroad ) 
Arthur 
— 
Geo. W. 
Percy 
abroad ) 
Blair Fairchild—11 (all abroad) 
Henry Hadley—11 (all in America) 
Louis Gruenberg—10 (5 in America, 5 
abroad ) 
Daniel G. 
abroad) 
Mortimer Wilson 
abroad) 

Twenty-five have published five 
but less than ten: 

Edward MacDowell 
abroad ) 

Leo Sowerby—9 (8 in 
abroad ) 

Frederic 
ica ) 

David Stanley Smith— 

Emerson Whithorne 
1 abroad) 
Aaron Copland—7 (6 in 
abroad) 
Rubin 
abroad ) 
Edgar Stillman-Kelley—7 
ica, 3 abroad) 
Charles Martin 

America) 

Ernest Schelling—7 (2 in 
abroad ) 

John Alden Carpenter—6 

ica) 

Henry F. B. 
ica) 
Victor 
abroad) 
John K. 
abroad) 
Lazare 
abroad) 
Sigismund Stojowski 

5 abroad) 

Gustave Strube—6 

Deems Taylor—6 

Adolf 
abroad) 

Joseph Achron—5 (all abroad) 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach—5 (all in 
ica) 

Carl Busch—5 (4 in America, 1 abroad) 

Howard Hanson—5 (all in America) 

Leo Ornstein—5 (all in America) 

John Powell—5 (all in America) 

This list shows that our leading composers 
are represented not only by one cr two 
works, but that they have been successful in 
having a characteristic group of their major 
compositions made available to the public. 

In the field of choral works the list would 
be fully as impressive. From anthems to 
cantatas and oratorios, our composers are 
represented by hundreds of publications. 
There is, too, a long list of published operas 
by Americans, even though the music-drama 
has not proved an altogether happy medium 
for the native composer. 

And as for songs and short instrumental 
picces, the list is long and complex, including 
everything from trifling ballads to thou ghtful 
and serious art works. It is true that pres- 
ent conditions, induced by the current busi 
ness situations, and by recent developments 
in mechanical music, have caused publishers 
to be extremely cautious in accepting manu- 
scripts; yet in recent years they have wel- 
comed the work of Americans wholeheart- 
edly and unreservedly. 

I suppose the legend of unrecognized 
genius starving in a garret will always per- 
sist, and there will always be a few cases 
of great talent struggling unobserved, be- 
cause its possessor lacks friends and influ- 
ence. Yet it is not true that the American 
composer of today cannot secure publication 
simply because he is American. He may be 
discriminated against in many ways. He 
may have to write better music than a for- 
eigner to secure equal recognition, but it is 
by no means impossible for him to gain ac- 
cess to the musical public. 


(18 in America, 2 


Foote—16 (13 in America,) 3 
Chadwick—14 (all in 
Grainger—12 (7 in 


America ) 


America, 5 


Mason—10 (8 in America, 2 


10 (9 in America, 1 
or more, 
9 (5 in America, 4 
America, 1 
8 (all in 


S. Converse Amer- 


8 (all in 
8 (7 in 


America) 
America, 
America, i 
Goldmark—7 (4 in America, 3 
(4 in Amer- 
Loeffler—7 (all in 
America, 5 
(all in Amer- 


Gilbert—6 (all in Amer- 


Herbert—6 (4 in America, 2 


Paine—6 (2 in America, 4 


Saminsky—6 (1 in America, 5 


6 (1 in America, 

America) 

America) 
America, 3 


(all in 
(all in 
Weidig—6 (3 in 
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Sadko Brought Back for 
- Metropolitan Performance 


Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Fantastic Opera Presented for First Time 
This Season With Excellent Cast—New Tenor Makes 


Debut 


in Aida — Other 


Operas Repeated — 


Interesting Sunday Concerts 


February 28 

Moore and Ed- 
chief attractions of 
array of operatic 
company’s fa- 
in opulent 
Sibelius as 
Tristan ; 


Night Concert, 
(race 


Sunday 
Goeta Ljungberg, 
ward Johnson were the 
the weekly Sunday night 
airs and songs sung by the 
vorite artists. Mme. Ljungberg, 
form, presented songs of 
excerpts from Tosca and 
Grace Moore, gave fluent and charmful 
hearing to songs of Delibes, Edwards, Cole- 
Taylor, and arias from Faust and De- 
Enfant Prodigue. Edward John- 
heard in music from Andrea 
Chenier and Louise. Others listed on the 
program were Charlotte Ryan, Henriette 
Wakefield, Marie von Essen, George Ceha- 
novsky and Ezio \Pinza. Kurt Ruhrseitz ac- 
Miss Moore and Mme. Ljung 
orchestra, under Wilfred Pel- 
overture to the Bartered 
artists in the 


1 
vocal 
well as 


ridge 
bussy’s L’ 
son was 


companied 
berg The 
letier, played the 
Bride, and supported the 
operatic numbers. 

February 29 
Boccanegra was presented for the 
fifth time this with the same cast as 
fore, with the exception of Tancredi 
who sang the role of the nobleman. 
Rethberg, Martinelli and Tibbett carried the 
vocal burden with glory to themselves and 
shared equally the honors of the evening 
Frigerio also is entitled to an indi 
word of Tullio Serafin con 


Simon Boccanegra, 
simon 
season 
heret 
Pasero, 


Claudio 
vidual 
ducted 


praise 


Jida, March 2 


tenor 
event of 


at the Metro 


outstanding 


The début of a new 
always is an 
and therefore much lay ritical 
attended the first operatic ap 
Merli at that insti 


politan 
interest 
expectation 
pearance ol 
tution 

He was pardonably nervous, but neverthe- 
less displayed qualities of unusual merit and 
for his future appear 

range, flexibil 
loring, displayed 


and « 


Francesco 


welcome possibilities 
A voice of 
ity, power, and emotional cx 
itself in Merli’s contributions as Radames 
He does not belong to the “shouting” school 
- yet he projects resounding 
high tones of ample duration. His “half 
ig has delicacy and charm. The 

cklv established Merli’s 
in style, phrasing, 
listeners took him to 
their hearts at once, and then and thereafter 
rewarded the newcomer with convincing evi 
dences of their favor. His acting had ardor, 
lacked somewhat in the freedom 
which he will ae ily reveal now that 
the trepidation of the début is successfully 


ances extensive 


of tenors; 


voice” singit 

Celeste Aida 
experience and 
and delivery The 


vibes i qui 
command, 


even 11 it 


j 
passed 


Elisabeth 
fined, 
\ida, sung 
finish and tonal 
Claussen was a vocally undistin- 
Amneris, and Armando Borgioli, a 
not inspiring Amonasro Others in_ the 
cast: Ezio Pinza (Ramfis) Aida Doninelli 
(High Priestess), Joseph Macpherson 
Giordano Paltrinieri (Messenger). 


Serafin conducted 


Die Walkiire, March 3 
The fourth perforniance of the afternoon 
Cycle at the Metropolitan was the 
Nibelungen Ring, Die Wal- 
remarkably fine in- 
terpretation under the baton of the tireless 
Bodanzky with the aid of a notable cast. 

Listing the singers as they appear on the 
program, Rudolf Laubenthal, as Siegmund, 
enacted the part t tion and sang the 
music with fullness of tone, clarity of dic- 
tion, and the alternating pathetic and heroi 
intonation that it demands. Playing opposite 
Siegfried Tappolet, imposing as 
and properly gruff of and 
action 

Friedrich Schorr, as 
usual effect. Sieglinde 


Rethberg gave her familiar re 
sincere, and fervent impersonation of 
with all her accustomed fluency, 
variety 

Julia 
guished 


(King 
Tullio 


(matinee 


Wagner 
second of the 


kure, which received a 


pertec 


him was 
Hunding, 


harsh of 


voice 


with 
(,oeta 


Wotan, sang 
was the lovely 


appearance, smooth vo- 
gave to the role a 
Gertrude 


Ljungberg, whose 
calism and personality 
rare and unusual significance. 
Keppel was musically adequate as Brunn- 
hilde, but not appealing in voice. Julia 
Claussen, in the part of the fuming wife of 
the henpecked Wotan, sang the music with 
frequently unpleasant force. The Walktren 
were Dorothee Manski, Phradie Wells, Pearl 
Besuner, Ina Bourskaya, Marie von Essen, 
Henriette Wakefield, Grace Divine and 
Dorothea Flexer. 

To this cast was added the splendid play- 
ing of the orchestra, in great form. 


Rigoletto, March 3 


Rigoletto attracted a 
evening, 


audience on 
Pons atting 


large 


Thursday with my 





OBITUARY 


William J. Guard 


William J. Guard, 











for twenty-two years 
representative of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company (New York), died in his 
sleep on March 3, after a short illness. He 
would have celebrated his seventieth birth- 
day, March 29. Twenty-six hours after his 
death, Mr. Guard’s brother, Percy, died at 
the French Hospital (New York); and 
funeral services were held for the two 
brothers on Sunday afternoon at the chapels 
of the National Casket Company. Addresses 
of euolgy were made by Charles Francis 
Potter and Dr. Christian Reisner. Lucrezia 
Bori sang Gounod’s Ave Maria; and Fred- 


press 


WILLIAM J. GUARD 

Kindly Light. Many 
hundreds of people who had come to pay 
their last respects, were unable to gain ad- 
mittance to the chapels. 

Mr. Guard was born in Limerick, Ireland, 
the son of a Wesleyan minister. At the age 
of ten, his parents took him to the United 
States, when they settled in San Francisco. 
The family moved then to Baltimore, where 
the boy attended Johns Hopkins University. 
He was political editor of the Baltimore 
Herald; and in 1896 came to New York to 
work for James Gordon Bennett on the 
New York Herald. Shortly afterwards he 
joined the staff of the Morning Telegraph 

(New York) where he innovated a daily 
picture section. His next post was the New 
York Times, and after convincing = 
S. Ochs of the value of pictures, he became 
editor of the Sunday pictare | page, the fore- 


erick Jagel, Lead, 


Union Balks Aborn Project; 
Gallo to Give Opera Again 


season of opera 
Theatre, New 
in the Musical 
when the 


Milton Aborn’s projected 
in English at the Erlanger 
York, announced exclusively 
Courier, was killed last week 
musical union refused Aborn’s proffer of 
$60 a week for the orchestra musicians. 
Aborn contended he should not be compelled 
to pay the same union rate as opera com 
panies which demand higher prices for ad- 
mission. He intended to charge from fifty 
cents to $2.50. The lowest rate permitted 


by the union is $80 a man, it was announced 


\bern stated he could not afford to pay that 
wage for thirty players; therefore he would 
abandon his project. 

The Musical Courier learned this week 
of Fortune Gallo’s preparations for resuming 
nerformances of popular priced opera in 
New York in September. Gallo admitted he 
was arranging to reenter the operatic field 
after several years’ absence. His San Carlo 
Opera Company has given performances in 
virtually every city of the country for fif- 
teen years. 
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another highly successful Gilda to her ac- 
count. The accomplished and charming artist 
was in excellent voice and aroused fullest en- 
thusiasm. Gigli, after a month’s concert tour, 
reappeared as the Duke and sang with ac- 
customed beauty and skill. Giuseppe de Luca 
(Rigoletto) ; Gladys Swarthout (an excel- 
lent Maddelena); Ezio Pinza and Alfredo 
Gandolfi; with Bellezza at the conductor’s 
stand; also were concerned in the production. 
Sadko, March 4 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s fantastic and bizarre 
seascape, Sadko, was presented for the first 
time this season with a cast differing only 
slightly from the one offered at the opera’s 
Metropolitan premiére, January 1930. In its 
thirty-fourth year, this musical setting of 
the Novgorod cycle of legends (concerning 
the eleventh century minstrel hero, Sadko, 
and his maritime adventures) continues to 
please and charm anew with its engaging 
tunefulness, glowing orchestral color and 
splendor of stage effect. 

The elaborate production devised by 
Gatti-Casazza is remarkable, strictly musi- 
cal pretensions aside, for its scenic effec- 
tiveness. The designs of Serge Soudeikine 
are intuitively inspired and counter the com- 
poser’s frankly objective and descriptive 
music with equal imagination. The ballets 
conceived by Rosina Galli and August Ber- 
ger dh aia many entertaining moments in 


runner of the rotogravure, which was first 
published in 1903, with Mr. Guard as editor. 

Newspaper offices were deserted for the 
adventure of gold prospecting, but he came 
hack to New York, becoming press agent 
for Oscar Hammerstein and his opera com- 
pany at the Manhattan Opera House. In 
1910, when Hammerstein bent to the will of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, Mr. 
Guard was appointed press agent of the 
company, his last post. 

After years spent in making others fa- 
mous, Mr. Guard found his own name on 
the front pages of New York papers when, 
in the summer of 1930, he gave an im- 
promptu flute recital from his hotel balcony 
to quiet the townsmen of Sorrento during 
the earthquake. 

His office, dingy to the outsider, was a 
veritable storehouse of his trophies, some of 
them on the walls, others in packing cases. 
One of his choice possessions was a slip of 
naper autographed by Albert Einstein on 
the night he visited the little office. It was 
after a performance of Carmen, when Mr. 
Guard told the eminent mathematician that 
he had “condensed the théory of relativity 
to one phrase.” and scribbled his solution. 
“There is no hitching post in the universe.” 

After it had been translated for him, Ein- 
stein wrote, “Gelessen und richtig befunden.” 
(Read and found correct.) Signed, 
Einstein. 

Mr. Guard is survived by two sisters, Mrs. 
Charlotte McAllister and Jessie Guard: a 
brother. James: and two nieces, Marguerite 
Tannehil and Helen Barrows. Mrs. Guard, 
his wife, died in 1924. 


John Philip Sousa 
(Continued from page 5) 


march composers of the world: and _ his 
Stars and Stripes Forever has echoed from 
one end of every country to the other. He 
was most fond of this march, and once de- 
scribed its conception to an interviewer as 
follows “T was returning from Europe. 
All the way across [I marched the 
deck of the steamer with a whole brass 
band in my head. We arrived at Quaran- 
tine in a snowstorm on Christmas Eve—and 
the march suddenly snapped into orderly 
sequence. The next day at my Long Island 
place I set it down on paper, note for note 
as it is now played.” A small-town band- 
master to whom Sousa had submitted the 
march. returned it with the cryptic observa- 
tion “Too many notes,” scribbled across the 
ton. Despite the criticism, it paid Sousa 
$300,000 in royalties. 

Under Sousa’s leadership the Marine 
Band became one of the outstanding organ- 
izations of the country. In 1892, when he 
was called to lead a civilian band in Phila- 
delphia because of the indisposition of the 
regular leader, he made such a success that 
he decided to organize his own band. His 
fame spread far and wide, and with his own 
hand he toured cities, towns and hamlets. 
Tn 1928 he completed his thirty-fifth tour. 
The vear 1910 found him launching a wide- 
world tour which was completed in 1912. 

Sousa’s programs held works of the finest 
composers and not long ago included a 
fantasia of jazz music. 

Aside from his marches, Sousa composed 
a light opera, The American Maid (libretto 
by Leonard Liebling) ; and he was also the 
author of several novels. among them The 
Fifth String, Pipetown Sandy, Dwellers in 
the Western World, and The Transit of 
Venus. 

Sousa served in three branches of the 
United States military service. He was 
leader of the Marine Band; musical direc- 
tor of the Sixth Army Corps during the 
World War; and director at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station, for which 
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the course of Sadko’s wanderings; and the 
dances at the bottom of the ocean, created 
by the former, are not only in keeping with 
the enchanting spell of Rimsky’s submarine 
canvas, but they also engender a rhythmic 
decoration which casts a charm wholly its 
own. 

This performance of the rich work was 
completely in the vein and to the taste of 
all. As on previous occasions, Edward 
Jehnson sang the role of Sadko, and his 
performance was truly adept, both vocally 
and _ histrionically; especially provocative 
was his duet with the Princess (sung by 
Editha Fleischer) in the first act. Ina 
Bourskaya did Lioubava; and Faina Pe- 
trova was Niejata. The lugubrious mani- 
festations of The Ocean were intoned ad- 
mirably by Pavel Ludikar, and with 
unusual eloquence. Merchants from beyond 
the seas were Joseph MacPherson, Norse- 
man; Alfio Tedesco, Hindu; and Mario 
Basiola, Venetian. Max Altglass and AI- 
fredo Gandolfi (with a _ polished vocal 
characterization) were sheriffs; Louis d’An- 
gelo and Angelo Bada portrayed grotesque 
clowns; Philine Falco and Pearl Besuner 
served as jesters; and George Cehanovsky 
was the Apparition. 

Tullio Serafin conducted. Giulio Setti’s 
chorus sang handsomely its wealth of rich 
music. 

(Continued on 


page 17) 





the government honored him with the rank 
of Lieutenant Commander. 

He was decorated with the Victorian 
Order of England; Palms of the Academy 
of the French government; and with the 
Grand Diploma of Honor from the Acad- 
emy of Hainut, Belgium. Sousa was a 
member of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers; the Wash- 
ington Gridiron Club; The Players, Lambs, 
Musicians’ Salmagundi and Republican 
clubs of New York. He was one of the 
most expert trapshots in the country, and 
was at one time president of the American 
Trapshooters’ Association. 

During the past two years, Sousa became 
especially interested in children’s bands, of- 
ten attending their début performances or 
conducting school organizations. 

His wife, Mrs. Jane Sousa, two daughters 
and a son survive him. 


Eugen d’Albert 
(See Story on page 5) 


David Sigismund Melamet 


David Sigismund Melamet, founder of the 
Baltimore Opera Society, and also a com- 
poser, teacher and director of other musical 
organizations, died at the home of his daugh- 
ter in Baltimore in his seventy-first year. 

He was a native of Germany and was 
said to have conducted an orchestra there 
when he was eight years old. He later won 
a scholarship at the Berlin Royal Conserva- 
tory and after his graduation came _ to 
America. 

Directing Baltimore singers, he won a 
prize at a National Saengerfest in Brooklyn 
for his cantata, America. He produced three 
operas each season for a number of years 
with Baltimore singers, recruiting his or- 
chestra from members of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. He was also the director of the 
Musical Art Club of Baltimore. 

He is survived by three sons and three 


daughters. 
Clayton Johns 


Clayton Johns, Boston composer, and for 
many years a member of the New England 
Conservatory faculty, died on March 7 from 
injuries received in a fall. He was seventy- 
four years old. 

Mr. Johns was born in Newcastle, Del., 
and attended private schools there until he 
entered Harvard for a special course, in 
1879. He spent three years in Berlin; and 
in 1885 gave a piano recital of his’ own 
compositions. He composed more than a 
hundred songs, piano pieces and violin works, 
as well as chorales and compositions for 
string orchestra. He was also the author of 
several musical treatises, and in 1929 pub- 
lished The Remembrances of a Musician, in 
which he recounted anecdotes of great musi- 
cians and patrons of music whom he had 


known. 
Richard A. Moss 


Richard A. Moss, director of music in 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) public schools, dropped 
dead of heart failure in a classroom of the 
Tunior High School, of that city, March 1. 
He was a native of England and came to 
this country ten years ago. Mr. Moss, a 
Cambridge University graduate, had taught 
music for several years in the high schools 
at Wigan, England. He was in his sixty- 
sixth year. 


Ethel Altemus Reuter 


Ethel Altemus Reuter, concert pianist, 
ge and lecturer, died at her home in 

New York, March 1. She was director of 
music at the Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., and had appeared in recital and as solo- 
ist with the Philadelphia Orchestra. She is 
survived by her husband. 
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Famous Saint Eustache 
Pipe Organ Restored 


Historical Paris Church Rebaptizes Ancient Instrument— 
Laparra’s Habanera Heard Again 


Paris..-The Church of Saint Eustache 
has inaugurated its newly restored pipe or- 
gan—one of the most venerable instruments 
in France. The church, as everybody knows, 

ibrates with historical memories. Here 
Rameau had been buried; here took place 
the fuyperal of Mozart’s mother; here Liszt 
conducted his great mass; here Berlioz 
brought out his Kequiem ; and here, the other 
first time in « six years, the pine 

ne wly voiced and modern 
under the playing of Joseph 
impossible to recount the 
organ since its installation 
sixteenth century ; 


day, the 
organ was heard, 
resounding 
Bonnet It is 

itudes of the 
towards the end of the 
uffice it to say, it has been rebuilt so as to 
pe rformance of eve ry type of 
and thereby becomes one of the 
Continent 


zea 


permit of the 
organ music, 
best instruments on the 

\fter the benediction of the organ by 
Cardinal Verdier, M. Bonnet opened the or- 
gan with Handel’s prelude and fugue in F 
followed by a suite, by Clerambault ; 
Grand Fantasy and Fugue, by Liszt; a 
choral and the F major toccata, by Bach. 
Both the tone quality and the presentation of 
the various works listed, created a profound 


minor ; 


impression 


New Operetta APPEARS 
quite been 
the other 


prem 


That French operetta has not 
ibmerged in jazz, was revealed 
when the Trianon-Lyrique 
ered Sylvette, operetta im three acts by 
Peter, Carré and Rolland, music by Henry 
| Marc Delmas. The work 


revrier and 
sful and deserves to have a 


evening 


was 
inently succe 


simple story, simply told, with plenty 
couplets, so dear to the heart of the 
nchman. Good humor, wit and fun reign 
throughout: now and then a_ sentimental 
moment, but never anything 
charming, like a delici 
cake The 

numbers are light 
rhythm and full of sj 
1s clever, harmonious, 

Cast were noted Mile 


very serious. 
us 1cCINng 
and 


breezy, 


Che music is 
luscious various songs 
and 
varkle The 


delight 
Daubray 


r 
tO a 


ncerted 


Frejaville (Pontaubert) ; 
Darthez. 
THUNDER 


(Sylvette); M. 
Jeanne Morlay and 
SPANISH 
\ recent event at the Opéra-Comique was 
the revival of La Habanera (impassioned 
story of Iberian love) by Raoul Laparra, 
whose operas, particularly his latest, L’Illus- 
tré Fregona are having vogue in Europe. 
Under the direction of M. Frigara, the ex- 
citing, pathetic drama was depicted by Rose 
Pocidalo as the heroine, Pilar; Charles 
Friant and M. Musy as the unfortunate 
brothers, Pedro and Ramon; and M. Vieuille 
as the blind father. 
la Habanera, which was created in 1908, 
and has had a number of revivals since then, 
is a work of singularly dramatic and emo- 
tional power. Its orchestra is one of un- 
common beauty and invention and has a di- 
rectness of expression that not many theatri- 
cal composers can boast. 
ANGLO-A MERICAN 
Mignon Nevada, who had already sung the 
role some fifty times at Covent Garden, was 
the Desdemona in the performance of Ver- 
dis Othello (Franz, title role; Singher, 
lago) which was given at the Paris Opéra. 
While more vocally opulent ee 
than Miss Nevada's may have been heard, i 
is safe to say that no one has given a ba 
complete picture of the poor maid’s character 
than she: all sincerity and faith, 
a sort of terrestrial angel in whose path an 
unlucky star, as if in derision, had strewn 
plots, intrigues and murder, all presided over 
by the demon, lago. The last act was par- 
ticularly impressive, the singer’s portrayal 
of the psychological situation in which Des- 
demona finds herself, calling for nothing but 


praise 


BLoop AND 


DESDEMONA 


goodness, 


Moutus or BABES 
Pierné’s musical legend, Crusade of Chil- 
dren, marked a weekend pair of concerts of 
the Colonne Orchestra. The composer con- 
ducted. The were Mmes. Brothier, 
Laval, Pifteau, de Floran, Eudes, Rouffil- 
langes, Pellini, MM. Jouatte, de Groote; 
supported by the Chorale Amicitia (director 


FROM 


THE 


soloists 
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LLOYD OFFICES AND 


.to and from 


AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


COURIER 


Mme. Samuel), and a chorus of about two 
hundred children from the Institute of 
Notre-Dame of Curenghem (director M. 
le Chanoine Roose). 

The interpretation was brilliant, satisfy- 
ing; the orchestra and the choruses did ex- 
cellent ensemble work. The children showed 
an especially fine feeling for the swing of the 
music, and their fresh voices were touching 
indeed. The soloists were also appreciated 
Naturally, such a performance brought on 
any number of ovations. 

Aus AMERIKA 

Nicolas Slonimsky, conducting the 
day afternoon séance of the Paris Symphony 
Orchestra, gave the Parisians a taste of a 
number of American compositions, first au- 
ditions, at least for these parts. There was 
Suite de piéces, by Charles Ives; Apposi- 
tions, by Henry Cowell; and Vers le Réel, 
by Dane Rudhyar; not to overlook Three 
Cuban Dances, by Alejandro Caturla. As 
these pieces are no doubt already known in 
America, my immediate duty is simply to 
record their performance. 

In MEMORIAM 

The Schola Cantorum’s first orchestral 
concert since the passing of d’Indy, was fit- 
tingly devoted to his works. Both the choice 
of selections and their delivery created a deep 
impression. Suite in D, Lied, Medée, and 
concerto, op. 89, were on the list. Marcel 
Labey conducted. 

Trey TAKE IT SERIOUSLY 

Amusing to many Americans abroad is the 
serious, learned manner in which so many 
Europeans take their jazz. And Americans, 
you know, if Europeans are to be believed, 
are not very advanced in appreciation and 
taste—it has been left to the Old World to 
find salvation in the styles released by the 
gents whose business it is to keep the coun- 
try supplied with tunes for dancing, hugging 
and clutching. 

In the hall of the Ecole Normale, a numer- 
ous crowd gathered to hear Carmen Guil- 
bert play a program of syncopated pieces by 
the English composer Billy Mayerl. For the 
ooccasion, Emile Vuillermoz, French critic, 
had prepared a paper on syncopated music 
and its effects which, in his absence, was 
read by Louis Beydts. Judging from his re- 
marks, M. Vuillermoz apparently gets more 
significance out of piano syncopation than 


Sun- 


March 12 


RAOUL LAPARRA, 
whose opera, La Habanera, was recently re- 
vived at the Opéra Comique (Paris) and 
whose latest work, L’Illustré Fregona, was 
created at the Paris Opéra last season. 


we Americans do. M. Mayerl’s pieces are 
clever, but how monotonous when you have 
them one after the other; any number of 
jazzy tricks, but what limited musical inven- 
tion, how thin and famished the ideas and 
substance of which these works consist. 
Carmen Guilbert was appreciated for her 
playing, though most of us wished we had 
heard her in other things instead. 
Five INNINGS 

The young American pianist Beveridge 
Webster was so successful in his recital that 
he had to give five encores at the end of it. 
With excellent technical mastery, he played 
the Beethoven Pathétique; the Schumann 
Fantasy ; pieces by Chopin, Debussy, and the 
Mephisto Waltz, Liszt. The Salle Pleyel 
was well filled. IRVING SCH WERKE. 








FOREIGN NEWS IN BRIEF 





Festival Novelties 
Lonpon.—Several novelties are promised 
for production at the Three Choirs Festival, 
to be held next September at Worcester. 
These include Szymanowski’s_  Stabat 
Mater; William Walton’s violin concerto; 
and Norman Hay’s Paean; while other con- 
temporary works to be given are Gustav 
Holst’s Hymn of Jesus; Vaughan-Williams’ 
Benedicite; and Elgar’s Gerontius, For the 
Fallen, The Music Makers, and his sym- 
phony in A flat. J. H. 
Successful American Cellist 
Lonpon.—The American cellist, Maurice 
Eisenberg, scored a big success with his 
crowded audience and the critics at his re- 
cent London recital. While in England, 
Eisenberg played a new cello concerto by a 
young eighteen-year-old Russian composer, 
Julien Krein, with the B. B. C. Orchestra, 
conducted by Adrian Boult. ;. oy 
Stranded Opera Company 
Lonpon.—After weeks of hardship, an 
English light opera company, which has been 
touring Canada, has returned home. The 
members left England on September 11, en- 
gaged by a Montreal impresario to make a 
six months’ tour of Canada, but were 
stranded in Vancouver and have not heard 
from their employer since. a 
Kel*ie for Nice 
Nice.—Madeleine Keltie sang Thais at 
the Opéra, scoring a brilliant success. Both 
her singing and her acting made a deep im- 
pression, and she has been engaged as a 
permanent member of the Nice Opera. I. S. 
Toulon Fétes Tenor 
Tovuton.—The tenor, Burdino, was given 
an ovation unique in the annals of the Toulon 
Opéra for his Tosca in Cavaradossi. oe. 
Triple Assumption 
AMSTERDAM.—Edié Norena (who is now 
making her annual appearances at the Monte 
Carlo Opéra) has been invited to sing the 
three soprano roles in The Tales of Hoff- 
mann, at the gala perform ances of the work 
to be given here in May. G. 


Das Herz in Zurich 

ZitrtcH.—Hermann Pfitzner’s latest opera, 
Das Herz, was favorably reviewed on its 
local premiére presentation under the baton 
of Dr. Kolisko. The composer's greatest 
success lay in the music for the two prin- 
cipal women characters, splendidly sung by 
Mesdames Corridori and Madsen. Walter 
Wenzlawski made an impressive magician; 


but the tenor role 


needed a more robust 
voice than that of C. ; 


Wijgers. }. Pe 
Baton 
B ' The new Mme. 
Felix Weingartner (formerly Carmen 
Studer) conducted a performance of Mo- 
zart’s Abduction from the Seraglio, and ac- 
quitted herself brilliantly. Mme. Weingart- 
ner is that musician’s sixth wife. ae A 


Feminine Operatic 


BERN (SWITZERLAND). 


Soviet Symphony 
Moscow.—An international contest for a 
symphony to celebrate the fifteenth anniver- 
sary of the October Revolution has been in- 
stituted by the Soviet Commissariat for Fine 
Arts. R. Z 
Berlin Opera Chief 
Bertin.—The State Opera has re-signed 
Erich Kleiber for another three years as gen- 
eral musical director. R. 
An Organ Shift 
Bertin.—Succeeding Walter Fischer, Pro- 
fessor Fritz Heitmann has been appointed 
organist of the Dom Church. He had pre- 
viously occupied a similar position (for 
fourteen years) at the Kaiser Wilhelm Me- 
morial Church, and also is a teacher of organ 
at the State Academy for Church and School 
Music. x. FP. 
Heifetz in the Orient 
Catrro.—At present on his fourth world 
tour, Jascha Heifetz has finished his recitals 
in Japan and China, and now is giving con- 
certs in Egypt and Palestine. He will re- 
turn to America the end of May. v & 
Dutch A pprobation 
RotrerDAM.—The Mieuwe Rotterdamsche 
Courant, reporting the recent appearance in 
that city of Viola Mitchell with the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra (conducted by Pierre 
Monteux) says: “She took the audience by 
storm with her magnificent performance, and 
received an ovation.” S 
Tenor in Algiers 
Auciers.—The Algerian critics, comment- 
ing on the appearances in Northern Africa 
of André Burdino, as Des Grieux in Manon, 
came to the unanimous conclusion that they 
could heartily subscribe to the encomiums 
which had hitherto been applied to Bur- 
dino’s voice and art. The audience demand- 
ed that his every number be repeated. 
ie 
Double Engagement 
Paris.—Following her success as Desde- 
mona at the Paris Opéra, Mignon Nevada 
was engaged to sing the role at the Mas- 
seilles Opéra. 
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American Critics Agree With Those of Europe 


EGON 


PETRI 


“IS ONE OF THE GREATEST 
OF LIVING PIANISTS” 


Excerpts from 2nd NEW YORK RECITAL 
February 9, 1932 


“Mr. Petri again demonstrated his consummate mastery. 
He is one of the best equipped virtuosos and one of the most 
serious musicians now before the public.”—Olin Downes, 
New York Times, February 10, 1932. 


“His technical proficiency and command of style and 
school were given full opportunity of display.”—-New York 


American, February 10, 1932. 


“His performance was one to be treasured among the 
memorably few just ones accorded the music.” —New York 
Herald Tribune, February 10, 1932. 


“Colossal dynamic power, far-reaching tonal sonorities 
and superior clarity of style—beauty of tone and unusual 
understanding of mood.”—New York Sun, February 10, 


1932. 


“Petri’s Playing of Chopin Is Called Stupendous Feat.” 


“Pianist’s Performance of Twelve Etudes Opus 25 an 
Unforgettable One to Critic.”—Pitts Sanborn, New York 
W orld-Telegram, February 10, 1932. 


Ist NEW YORK RECITAL 
January 11, 1932 


“An extraordinary pianist and a master 
musician, Egon Petri, made his Ameri- 
can debut last night in the Town Hall. 
Mr. Petri’s high reputation as virtuoso 
and pedagogue had preceded him. . 

It is not necessary to have in mind Mr. 
Petri’s -reputation to perceive immedi- 
ately his phenomenal attributes as musi- 
cian and virtuoso. .. . Incredible techni- 
cal feats were performed as unostenta- 
tiously as if he had been playing Cramer 
Etudes. His voicing in the Bach 
Choral Preludes was of astonishing 
clearness and variety of sonority and 
color.” — Olin Downes, New York 
Times, Jan. 12, 1932. 


. His American debut, made last 
night at the Town Hall, presents him 
as an artist in all the ripeness of his 
powers, and his first audience here, a 
genuinely distinguished one, was quick 
and early in its recognition. . . . Mr. 
Petri’s performance of the Beethoven 
C-minor sonata was what one might 
have expected of so deeply thoughtful 
and thoroughly equipped a musician and 
pianist. It never descended from the 
uplands of Beethoven’s inspiration.”— 
Irving Weil, New York Evening Jour- 
nal, Jan. 12, 1932. 


. It was a performance excellent in 
tone and purpose ... he is a fine, 
thoughtful and deeply interesting .. . 
artist."—W. J. Henderson, New York 
Sun, Jan. 12, 1932. 


... Mr. Petri showed himself to be a 
musician of taste and skill and under- 
standing, admirably modest and self- 
effacing, wholly absorbed in his task of 
recreation. There is not a trace of the 
exhibitionist about him; he is a virtuoso 
by reason of his abilities and attain- 
ments; but he makes that tarnished 
word seem curiously unsuited to a musi- 
cianship so genuine and sincere and fine. 

good deal of transcendental flub- 
dub “oly been written about this work; 
but there is no denying the fact that 

Beethoven’s utterance here is touched 
with an unearthly luminance, a mystical 
beauty not wholly of this world; and 
his admirable interpreter last evening 
brought us closer to these things.”— 
Lawrence Gilman, New York Herald 
Tribune, Jan. 12, 1932. 


“A new pianist of unquestionable talent 
was introduced at Town Hall last night. 
Egon Petri gave his first New York 
recital and immediately established him- 
self as a musician of high rank. 

His performance of an exacting pro- 
gram and the apparent eagerness with 


Photo by Ashley & Crippen 


which the musical public received his 
efforts were evidence of a genuine suc- 
cess.".—Grena Bennett, New York 
American, Jan. 12, 1932. 


“When you have had a chance to think 
things over, you will realize that his 
enormous dynamic range, from a real 
pianissimo to a powerful fortissimo, ut- 
terly free from thumping; his sharp- 
shooter’s accuracy in hitting difficult 
right notes, his skillful pedaling, and his 
lightning fleetness of finger, entitle him 
to rank as an eminent virtuoso.”— 
Deems Taylor, New York American. 


“One of the few living pianists who in- 
vite the adjective ‘great’ appeared for 
the first time in New York at the Town 
Hall last evening. He is Egon Petri, 
of Holland, a disciple of the late Fer- 
ruccio Busoni, and other Busoni pupils 
in the house did not hesitate to declare 
that his playing reminded them of their 
revered master’s. 

“Mr. Petri offered a program that 
would make any pianist think twice be- 
fore attempting to perform it, but he 
seemed so fresh and poised at the end 
that he might readily have embarked on 
another program equally long and ex- 
acting.” — Pitts Sanborn, New York 
W orld-Telegram, January 12, 1932. 


OTHER CITIES COMMENT: 


“Ranks Among Greatest of His Gener- 
ation.” — Montreal Gazette, January 8, 
1932. 


“One of the most astonishing pianists 
that has ever been heard in Montreal.” 
—Montreal Daily Star, January 8, 1932. 


“One of the greatest and most inspiring 
of executants. . .. His tone is noble and 
beautiful, and even in dazzling technical 
display he gives a sense of profound 
dignity and musical exaltation. .. . 
Petri’s amazing technical stunts are 
never mere display; and always imbued 
with loveliness.” — Toronto Saturday 
Night, January 23, 1932. 


“His performance was full of joy and 

exuberance A prodigious master of 
the sort of technic that glorifies tone 
into a picture.”- Toronto Daily Star, 
January 15, 1932. 


“One of the greatest of living pianists. 
... Mr. Petri completed his program 
with ease and seemed entirely fresh for 
the many encores which his hearers, 
who by that time fairly standing on 
their feet to applaud, demanded.”—Chi- 
cago Tribune, January 24, 1932. 


“Master of Expression.” — Toronto 
Daily Telegram, January 8, 1932. 








3rd New York Recital, Town Hall, Sunday Aft., April 17 
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Opera Now Organized 
by Fascists in Italy 


Mussolini Government Controls Lyric Enterprises—Singers 
on Wheels—New Respighi Music—Schnabel 
Discusses Critics 


like the rest of Europe, is 
But music in Italy is not 
like any other busi- 
does not stop dead. Fascism 
everything means organization; and, 
: music is being organized 
organized for self-preservation. The ques- 
whether the government favors art is 
no moment; the problem is to keep as 
many people as possible in their jobs 
My-present visit to this country taught me 
that opera in Italy is organized as it never 
was before. The day of the ephemeral, mori- 
bund opera company, the smalltown stagi- 
the pirate impresario, is pretty well 
There are four principal recognized 
pera houses—Milan, Rome, Naples, Turin 
and these are organized into a Consorszio 
a combine which cooperates in the engage- 
ent and Peter wan of artists, arrangement 
ot repertoi res and the cutting out of compe- 
part of the Fascist 
amen all the entertain- 
ment enterprises (all Italian trades and pro- 
fessions being organized into corporations 
which in turn have representation in Parlia- 
ment, not altogether ‘unlike the Russian 
soviet, which, after all, is only a kind of 
parliament of trades). 
BROADCASTING OPERA 


RomME Italy 
ill from depression. 
a luxury; it suffers, 
ness, but it 
above 


winder Fascism, 


tition general It is 


Corporations, 


[he Consorsio also has an alliance with 
Italian Broadcasting Company, which 
adcasts, twice a week, operas from any 
f the four opera houses. Besides these 
theatres it controls a touring com- 
»-called Chariot of Thespis, which 

he same resources as the tour 
opera companies and supplies the 
wants of the Italian small town 
the warmer months by open-air per- 


ances, 


uC 


operatic 
during 
forms 

Carro DI TESPE 


These open-air performan: es differ from 
the usual stagione in that they are indepen 
dent of local facilities: they carry their 
scenery, props and lighting sys- 
five thousand comfortable 
of the institutions of Fas- 
Italy, the Chariot of Thespis harks 
to ancient or mediaeval times and 

to the traditional instincts of the 


own stage, 
em, as well as 
seats. Like many 


Works 


of the four Consorzio thea- 
( shows a healthy tendency 
encouragement of native and 
indeed, a modern 
ist composer (though not of opera) is the 
exer director, namely, Mario Labroca 
Operas prosuces and in preparation favor 
a variety of schools. In Milan, Respighi’s 
ballet, Belkis, has had a sumptuous pro- 
duction; Naples has resurrected Mulé’s 
Daini; and Rome, after producing Riccitelli’s 
Madonna Oretta, is preparing Casella’s La 


NEW FAVORED 
The 

tres as 

toward 

( ntemporary composers ; 


utive 





perhaps the most radical 
yet attempted by an 


Donna Serpente, 
operatic experiment 
Italian opera house. 
A Mopern Macic FLute 
The work, highly fantastic in character, 
is based upon a Carlo Gozzi fairy-tale (like 
Puccini’s Turandot), and embodies allegori- 
cal scenes reminiscent of the Magic Flute. 
Needless to say, neither Mozart nor Puc- 
cini are discernible in the music. 
AND A MODERN 
Belkis, the heroine of Respighi’s ballet, is 
of course none other than our old friend 
the Queen of Sheba. Though nominally a 
ballet, there is plenty of choral singing and 
recitative. The production is, as it should 
be, very sumptuous; the music,” utilizing 
Hebrew and Arab themes, is partly bar- 
baric and partly sensuous, with plenty of 
percussion. 


QUEEN OF SHEBA 


. 


FriaMMA ‘FOR New York 

Respighi, by the way, is.hard at work 
upon his new opera, Fiamma, which has 
— accepted for first production in New 
York. In this work, too, the chorus plays 
an important part, but the style is pre- 
dominantly polyphonic. Respighi now in- 
habits a lovely villa on the slopes of Monte 
Mario, near Rome, with a marvelous view 
of the northern hills. It is, very appropri- 
ately, called I Pini. Casella has acqujred 
building land in the same neighborhood, but 
has not yet found a name for the prospec- 
tive mansion... . 


ARTIST 
“Artist 
| 


between 


GERMANY 

Critic, Weighty Differences 
Them.” Under this ponderous title 
the Allgemeine Musikverein, of Germany, 
asked representatives of both professions to 
contribute to a debate which, it hoped, would 
air a long-standing feud. Artur Schnabel, 


Versus CrITIC—IN 


and 


COURIER 


A SCENE FROM LA SCALA 
asked to represent the artists, refused on 
the ground that no one could speak on be- 
half of all the artists. But in so doing he 
stated a few simple facts which the pro- 
pounders of great ethical principles are 
likely to forget. These axioms of concert 
life are published in the 52nd Report of the 
State High School of Music (Berlin), which 
until recently counted Schnabel among its 
high pedagogic Hights. Here they are: 

“Concerts can be given by those who pay 
hall rent; criticisms ee be written only by 
those who are employed to do it. 

“Concert givers who get only 
cisms have not yet been born. 

“The artist chooses the works to be per- 
formed; the concert-goer chooses the artist; 
the critic can choose his profession, but 
has no further choice. 

“These three parties have three different 
attitudes toward music. A discussion as to 
which has the greatest influence on the art 
is futile. Reciprocal accusations miss the 
point, because none of the parties can put 
himself in the other’s place. 

“If criticisms can harm an artist, it fol- 
lows that they can benefit him. To 


bad criti- 


also 


Europe Turning to Concerts 


for Solace, Says Berlin Manager 


Concert audiences in Germany, Russia, 
Austria and other European countries are 
increasing in size today despite general con- 
ditions, according to Fritz Horwitz of Con- 
cert Management Wolff & Sachs, Berlin. 

“Radio has unquestionably attracted a vast 
new public,” said Horowitz, “a public which 
turns to the of music. With the new 
German regulations of managers the system 
does not seem to work out so well. What 
could we expect of such legislation which 
groups artists with performers of the variety 
halls, and which not consider the 
strongly personal character of the service 
which musical managers must give their 
artistic clients? It is a notable point that 


solace 


does 


even in communist Russia, the artist remains 
a living personality, an individuality. At 
first it was thought that the name and per- 
sonality of the individual artist would be 
unimportant, but the past season or two has 
shown a decided swing to the so-called old 
fashioned attitude toward the celebrated 
soloists.” 

Horowitz was confident that the approach- 
ing German election would reflect the na- 
tion’s appreciation for President von Hinden- 
burg rather than for the Fascist element 
headed by Hitler. “Hitlerism with its anti- 
Semiticism and radicalism would, of course,” 
he added, “be a disruptive force for music 
and the other arts.” 
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OF RESPIGHT’S BELKIS 


demand only praise from critics would be 
both foolish and insulting. 

“It is an open question whether art can 
best be fostered by approval, disapproval 
or both. 

“A central bureau which issues rules by 
which to measure and value art is unthink- 
able. 

‘*Weighty differences’ 
critic, in an objective sense, can therefore 
not arise, since there is no possibility of 
proof; personal differences are unavoidable, 
but they do not endanger art.” 


between artist and 


MusicaL DEBUNKING 
So much for Schnabel. In other words, 
there is no quarrel. Artists like critics 
when their criticisms are good; hate them 
when their criticisms are bad. Those who 
praise are honest; those who don’t, are not 
—unless the victim is somebody else. There 
is no objectivity in art; and subjective judg- 
ments do not count, except to those avho 
agree with them. The whole business is 
not so tragic, and two things are certain: 
the artist does not wish to abolish the critic, 
and the critic does not want to abolish the 
artist. Neither of them, happily, is in a 
position to abolish art. 
No Press Notices 
Incidentally, Schnabel, who is known as 
one of the great “argufiers” of music, is 
the only executive musician I have ever met 
(though there may be others) who does 
not preserve criticisms. When his American 
manager, prior to his first United States 
tour, asked him for press notices, he wrote 
back to say that he had none. 
MusicaL MENDACITY 
But, Schnabel, having a good memory, 
likes to quote certain criticisms that ap- 
peared years ago. His favorite is the ful- 
mination of a Berlin critic who, listening 
to a Schnabel composition for the first time, 
was so shocked by its “modernism” (unex- 
pected from a pianist who only plays the 
classics) that he wrote: “Either Mr. Schna- 
bel lies when he composes, or he lies when 
he plays.” Schnabel’s own comment was 
that the critic was in error, because he 
(Schnabel) lied both times. 
CEASAR 


SAERCHINGER. 


Classics in Japan 
_Tox1o.—The opening 
of the Imperial Music 
ducted by Prof. 


orchestral concert 
Academy was con- 
Klaus Pringsheim (former 
music critic of the Berlin Borwarts) and 
presented exclusively works by German 
classical composers, including excerpts from 
Tristan and Isolde, which were received 
with especial favor. by the Japanese audi- 
ence, 


Metropolitan Museum Program 


David Mannes will present the following 
program at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art on March 19: Leonore Overture (Bee- 
thoven); second symphony (Tschaikow- 
sky) ; Jallet Music (Gluck-Mottl); Heart 
Wounds, The Last Spring (Grieg); Bac- 
chanale from Tannhauser (Wagner); Blue 
Danube (Strauss). 


Allan Jones to Sing in Scranton 
Again 

Allan Jones is to make a special appear- 
ance in Scranton, Pa. (a city that saw the 
start of his professional career), on March 
25, when he will sing the Dubois Seven 
Last Words of Christ with the Ladies’ 
Chorus of that city, at the Masonic Temple. 


Mme. Kurban in Recital 


Mme. Fadwa Kurban, coloratura soprano, 
gave a recital recently at Roerich Hall, 
New York, to a good sized gathering. Her 
delivery of the Bell Song from Lakmé and 
an aria from Lucia di Lammermoor, con- 
vinced her audience that she is an excellent 
singer, M 
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“When she appears in concert, my admiration is 
intensified.”—Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune 


YVONNE 


GALL 


LEADING SOPRANO 


PARIS OPERA—PARIS OPERA COMIQUE—RAVINIA OPERA 





YVONNE GALL WINS PLAUDITS 


( Headline) 
W hen 1a singer pre- eminently ¢ associated with opera offers a program made 
Nor did 
Mile. Gall’s singing last night in Town Hall disappoint the expectation that 
the taste of her program might be reflected in its performance. 
This was fine singing, a beautiful quality of mezzo-voce, phrases etched 


up of interesting songs, one is favorably impressed in advance. 


with admirable c clarity, and an intonation that was always in the middle of 


the note. 


The brilliancy apparent earlier in the program did not lessen, 
but it took on aoler and warmth, 

One might mention particularly Carl Beecher’s “Thistle Down” as demon 
strating how a vocal line, appropriately light, may be kept afloat with vary- 
ing nuance and delicacy of control. 

Her Jet d’Eau and Honegger’s little Chant d’Ariel did what all very 
good interpretation should do—it conveyed to the hearer the quickening 
sense of discovery of finding new elements in familiar be auty 

Mlle. Gall’s artistry made her concert one of the most enjoyable of the 
season.—New York Times. 


YVONNE GALL MAKES GOOD USE OF THE 
FRENCH TALENT FOR FINESSE IN SONG 
RECITAL OF GRATEFUL MATERIAL 
( Headline) 

Personal Charm never yet handicapped a singer before an audience, and 
it interposed no barriers in the path of success for Yvonne Gall 

The French Soprano carried enough of her operatic manner into a 
recital of grateful song material to impress her individuality upon her 
program, without unsettling the ‘style of that larger part of her program 
which was remote from the lyric drama. Her singing had grace and poise 
of delivery, with a touch of archness and of rue. ap ~ 

Miss Gall was particularly happy in her finesse and that artful simplicity 
that can be so bs yy er French. 


An audience of size and distinction was 


it desired —Oscar Fisaien N. Y. Evening Post. 


YVONNE GALL HAILED AGAIN 
IN DELIGHT-GIVING RECITAL 


( Headline) 
A large audience gave repeated evidence of pleasure. It was a joy to 
hear this singer’s authentic French. Nor was the diction the only distin- 
guishing element in her treatment of the French lyrics on her program. 
That was noteworthy also for appropriate expression, skillful phrasing, and 
correct style.—Pitts Sanborn--N. Y. World-Telegram. 








YVONNE GALL IN CONCERT—THE RESPONSE OF THE COUNTRY 


INDIANAPOLIS 


CHICAGO 
FAULTLESS—She is as delightful, as penetrating and 
as pure a singer as we know. She brought fault- 
lessness to all that she sang.—Eugene Stinson, Chi- 











cago Daily News. 


TWO ARTS—She is definitely mistress of two arts. 


In recital she practices all the vocal and ali the musi- 
cal virtues. Her talent is the prerogative only of the 


truly great—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald- 
Examiner. 








CHARM—In concert my admiration is intensified. She 
is a singer of extraordinary ability and charm. An 


expert delineator of soprano roles, expert in pro- 
jecting the line and contour of songs.—Edward Moore, 
Chicago Tribune. 








MUSICIANSHIP—The musicianship shone out in the 
pure intonation and fine phrasing; the vocal art, in 


the tone responsive to her will, in the beauty of 
sustained melodic line and the exquisite delicacy of 
the shading; the interpretative force, in her power 
to grasp the meaning of the song. It was a real tour 
de force —Karleton Hackett, Chicago Post. 














POPULAR 


SUCCESS—She 


has those qualities that 
make for popular as well as professional success— 


WASHINGTON 
ARTISTRY—AIll were charmed with her lovely voice, 











personal attractiveness, vivacious personality, an ap- 


artistry and sound musicianship.—Washington Post. 








parent sense of exceptionally good humor and a vocal 





is rich and clear. 





character and _ style. Corbin 





2APTIVATING 


warmth that registers well with the listeners. ~The 
Her interpretations have 


MAGNETISM—Mlle. Yvonne Gall, famed Parisian 


opera singer, was a newcomer who will long be 
spoken of in flattering terms. Her pulc uichritude_ and 








When the printed program had been 


Patrick, Indianapolis 


magnetic personality held her audience.—] V ashington 


Herald. 





TORONTO 











completed, the house remained intact almost to a per- 
son, waiting in irresistible determination to hear more 
of the beautiful new voice. A captivating artist with 
a brilliant talent—Walter Whitworth, Indianapolis 
News. 


TRIUMPH—This woman triumphed. The English 
group was magnificent. Each song disclosed a 
musicianship that one could admire—smooth and easy 
phrasing—refreshing color. The program was dif- 
ferent, and I am glad that one singer has the nerve 
and the ability to get away from what every other 
soprano is singing in concert. Her voice is as beau- 
tiful as she is—Walter D. Hickman, Indianapolis 
Times. 























ELOQUENCE—Sang with magnificent eloquence—a 
phenomenal gift of picture, dramatic delineation and 
character expression.—Toronto Daily Siar. 











POLISH—A brilliant voice of polished timbre— 
Toronto Mail and Empire. 


CINCINNATI 
EMOTIONAL APPEAL—Warmth, fervor, pathos 
and every other variety of emotional utterance are at 








her command.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


VOICE—A stimulating artist—the voice is beautiful 
and sensitive to the finest coloration—Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune. 








CONCERT MANAGEMENT VERA BULL HULL, STEINWAY BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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ATTACKS ON MODERN Music ARE NAIVE 


SAYS ERNST TOCH, 


IN AMERICA FOR TOUR 


Rachmaninoff and Similar Critics Are Prejudiced, Declares 
Teutonic Modernist, Brought to America by Pro Musica 
—Seeks a “Timeless, Universal” Theme for Opera 


Like every ultra-modernist worthy of the 
ame, Ernst Toch is a firm classicist. To 
the musician who still dreams in the music 
of yesterday, this point seems fantastic; a 
odernist who deals with twelve-tone formu- 
209 atonality, who finds beauty in Schon- 
berg as-well as in Bach or Mozart, must be 
an ogre. 

[he gentle, sensitive exterior of Toch be- 
lies the flaming apostasy of the Toch musical 
redo. The orthodox musician who still 
lingers with Wagner, Schumann, Tschai- 


ERNST TOCH, 
Composer-Pianist. 


kowsky and the like, remains a curiosity to 
Ernst Toch. He cannot understand how the 
inquiring spirit of man can attempt to limit 
the development of music, or any other art. 
doy Toch and the scoffers are matched 

ith equal wonderment. 

loch arrived in America recently from 
Berlin, where he now makes his home, for a 
brief tour of the United States, under the 
auspices of the Pro Musica. He is the first 
German composer to be so honored by Pro 
Musica, the organization headed by E. Rob- 
ert Schmitz, which is essentially French in 
spirit. Toch brings with him his second 
piano concerto, performed several years ago 
by Jesus Sanroma with the Boston Orches- 
tra, which he will perform with Kousse- 
vitzky in Boston; also a set of songs, piano 
works, and other scores in chamber music 
form. He will return in April after travel- 
ing over the entire country. 

Ernst Toch was born in Vienna, in 1887, 
taught himself composition, except for a few 


months with Robert Fuchs at the Vienna 
Conservatorium, after winning the Mozart 
Prize. This award in 1907 gave him four 
years systematic study in Frankfort-am- 
Main. Then he won the Mendelssohn Prize. 
Since he has devoted himself to composition 
and teaching. 

Although he has studied piano for only 
three years, he is said to be an accomplished 
pianist. He will play his own work, a feat 
which the composer’s wife declared would 
have been impossible three years ago. This 
accomplishment recalled a Russian col- 
league’s similarly acquired piano virtuosity. 

“| have observed Rachmaninoff’s strictures 
on modern composition,” remarked Toch, in 
his soft, shy manner, “and I wondered how 
such an artist could display such naiveté. 

“Beauty and its laws are no different to- 
day than yesterday ; the means of expression 
may seem outré and strange—but that is only 
because we have permitted our musical minds 
to become compartmentized. In one com- 
partment we put Bach, another Brahms, an- 
other Wagner, and so on; and we immedi- 
ately demand that new music compare faith- 
fully with one of these patterns. 

“If the material means of expression 
did not undergo changes during the ages, 
music would necessarily stagnate. We need 
not abandon Bach, Brahms, Wagner or the 
other masters simply because we recognize 
the appeal of the new music. Our new com- 
posers will exist alongside the older masters ; 
there will be no obliteration of the venerated 
( reators. 

“Our problem in Germany, as perhaps 
everywhere, is to secure unprejudiced hear- 
ings for the new. Possibly it is hopeless to 
appeal to the average musician for an unbi- 


ased, open-minded hearing. He is usually too 


lazy intellectually to realize that a new epoch 
is here. 

“| find that the fresh, unspoiled mind of 
the child at once grasps the beauty of the 
new scores. He is able to sense the appeal. 
He does not simply dwell on the so-called 
complexity of the score. To him the music 
spells beauty. That is enough. 

“Because I revere Schénberg as a gigantic 
moral nature in music, it does not follow 
that I must adopt his technical approach. 
Bach represented one epoch; Schonberg rep- 
resents another. Mind you, I am not com- 
paring Bach and Schonberg; that would be 
premature, but I wish to emphasize that each 
era creates its own great souls to assimilate 
and summarize the waiting material. Be- 
ginning with his sextet, Schdénberg stead- 
fastly forged forward, reaching his Pierrot 
Lunaire. He has been resolute, uncompro- 
mising. He is like no one. Like Bach, like 
Mozart, he is truly himself.” 

As for opera, Toch falls back on Mozart 
and the sprechstimme principle—utilized in 
Schénberg’s Pierrot. The Greek idea trans- 
planted by Wagner to his music dramas be- 
came obscured amid the conventions of Wag- 
ner’s theatricalism, Toch believes. Mozart’s 
Zauberfléte remains Toch’s supreme objec- 


COURIER 


tive for its treatment of the speech elements 
and the logical extensions of the word. Bee- 
thoven achieved this result in the Fidelio 
duet; Wagner in the Meistersinger quintet. 
Toch sketched in pencil an oval design—like 
an eye, with the rays converging and meeting 
in ‘the central point. That was the Toch 
conception. “The traditional opera com- 
poser uses straight lines. Even Alban Berg 
in his Wozzeck—a modernized conception, 
of course,” he explained. 

While in this country, Toch will continue 
his quest for a libretto, a timeless vehicle 
which must be as universal as Faust or an 
Aristophanes comedy. In fact, Toch has 
already toyed with Lysistrata. He feels 
aloof from contemporary life and feels no 
kinship with mundane events. He is essen- 
tially a creator who sequesters himself from 
non-artistic concerns. For this reason, he 
holds no admiration for American Gersh- 
wins, or any of the rhythmic music-makers. 
He expressed himself as deeply interested in 
the talent of Roger Sessions, the American, 
now in Germany. While here, Toch will 
seek contact with American composers and 
writers, perhaps Eugene O’Neill, for that 
projected opera of universal appeal. 

“Modern music,” he concluded, “must tri- 
umph. The prejudices of the uninformed 
will be overcome. Let us remember Grill- 
parzer and his slashing attacks on the music 
of Weber’s Euryanthe. Even Goethe spoke 
harshly of the revolutionary dissonances in 
the ultra-modern quartets of that upstart, 
Franz Schubert. So we must be tolerant of 
our critics. If these great souls of the past 
could so misunderstand the advanced ‘radi- 
calism’ of their age, we, too, must expect a 
similar misunderstanding on the part of con- 
temporary listeners.” A. H. 


George Antheil Feted in 
His Home City 


As Composer, Pianist, Conductor, 
He Wins Attention With 
Trenton Orchestra 


Trenton, N. J.—George Antheil, a na- 
tive Trentonian, was given a tremendous 
ovation, February 28, when he appeared as 
composer -pianist-conductor with the Trenton 
Symphony Orchestra, for the benefit of the 
local Orthopedic Hospital’s annual drive for 
funds. An audience of over 1,200 gathered 
to hear the music of the young composer. 
Many were curious as to this entirely new 
type of composing and, needless to say, their 
curiosity was satisfied, as the Antheil works 
covered a period from 1912 to 1932; but 
throughout the concert the listeners ap- 
plauded freely, paying tribute to his power- 
ful playing, even though they were at times 
amazed and puzzled by the construction of 
his music. 

The first group of piano opuses presented 
by Antheil was entitled Early Piano Music 
and included his Fugue (1915); Minuette 
(1912), (which were delightful) ; and Por- 
trait of X (1915), which was followed by 
the ballet music and intermezzo from his 
opera Helen Retires (1931-1932). The next 
division opened with two sonatas, each last- 
ing only a minute, and which were entitled 
Ragtime Sonata (1922), and Airplane Son- 
ata (1922). The balance of the group con- 


sisted of Valse Profane (1920), Three Span- 
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TO GIVE NEW YORK 
RECITAL 


IRMA AIVANO 


will be heard in Town Hall piano recital 
on March 15. 








ish Dances (1919) and Transatlantic Song, 
from the opera Transatlantic (1929). This 
concluded the piano offerings by Mr. Antheil. 

The Antheil orchestral work which the 
composer conducted might be classed as 
world premiére. It is entitled Creole, and 
the program note explained it as follows: 
“Morceau for orchestra was conceived in 
1919, but was orchestrated in a single day, 
especially for this Trenton concert, during 
February, 1932.” In this the seventy-two 
musicians of the orchestra were heavily 
burdened, especially the trumpets and piano; 
and Charlotte Magill, the pianist, deserves 
special mention for her publishment of the 
many glissandos and other intricacies of the 
piano part. 

The orchestra,.under the direction of Al- 
bert T. Stretch, opened the concert with 
Weber’s overture to Der Freischiitz; and 
symphony No. 3 in A minor (Scotch) of 
Mendelssohn; closing the performance with 
Silbelius’ Finlandia. The orchestral players 
deserve considerable praise for adhering to 
the tempos set by the conductor. 

All in all, it was an afternoon spent with 
Antheil, and what an afternoon; strange, 
amusing, interesting and weird. F. L. G. 


Braun Conducts Fourth Symphony 
Program of Season 


ReapinG, Pa.—The “Symphony of Sev- 
enty,” Robert Braun, director, was heard 
February 24 in its fourth concert of the sea- 
son. Martha Becker Esterly, soprano, was 
soloist. The program included a Haydn 
symphony, in honor of the composer’s 200th 
anniversary. Mrs. Esterly displayed vocal 
and interpretative skill in an excerpt from 
Aida; Immortalis (Walker); Over the 
Steppes (Rachmaninoff) ; Hills (La Forge) ; 
and Lullaby (Brahms). 

Besides the Haydn work, the instrumental 
portion of the concert comprised the 
Triumphal March from Aida; the overture 
to Weber’s Der Freischiitz; Melodie 
(Tschaikowsky) ; and Berceuse (Iljinsky). 
Mr. Braun’s ensemble has shown consistent 
progress in the tonal, dynamic and expres- 
sive phases of orchestral playing. On this 
occasion, the musicians distinguished them- 
selves by excellent performances and never- 
failing responsiveness to Mr. Braun’s lead- 
ership. 

The orchestra and choral society will join 
in the presentation of Dwvorak’s Stabat 
Mater, March 31. R. 


N. A. of O. Conferences 


Conferences on church choir work, church 
music programs, organ design, choral sing- 
ing and recitals of modern organ music, 
occupied the New York chapter of the 

A. of O. during the week of March 1. 
Concerned in these branches of music in 
the church were Messrs. Noble, Milligan, 
Dann, and Jamison. 

Vernon de Tar, Harold Friedell, William 
Strickland and Andrew Tietjen have been 
giving weekly recitals at St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, New York, since February 24. A 
dinner to Dr. Charles Heinroth is planned. 


Genia Wilkomirska on European 
Tour 


Genia Wilkomirska, soprano, an artist- 
pupil of Marcella Sembrich at the Curtis 
Institute of Music, is on an eight weeks’ 
concert tour of Europe, Ralph Berkowitz, 
pupil of Harry Kaufman, is her accompanist. 
Miss Wilkomirska is a member of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company. She made 
her operatic début two years ago in Tiefland. 
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Chicago Acclaims 


VIRGINIA LE RAE 


“ONE SINGER IN A THOUSAND— 


Her voice is something elemental and something that ought to MAKE HER CELEBRATED THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD!—Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News, March 1, 1932. 








Miss Le Rae, the possessor of a four octave range, announced that at her Chicago 
debut she would display a range of three octaves and two notes, from B flat below 
middle C, to a sustained C above high C. Her sensational achievements are here- 
with set down in the words of Chicago’s noted critics. 








“What can be said of a voice that sings 
the B flat above high C, having previously 
sung the B flat below middle C, and thus 
covered three full octaves? That was 
done on the first number, “Ernani In- 
volami” from Verdi’s “Ernani.” She is 
deserving of all possible acclaim because 
she is a singer as well as the possessor of 





a marvelous compass.”—Edward Moore, 
Chicago Tribune, March 1, 1932. 





“Her claims to free and easy flight in 
the acoustic stratosphere must be admit- 
ted. Mme. Le Rae CAN and DID pro- 
duce a tone a full octave ABOVE the 
high C that sets metes and bounds upon 
the ambitions of most soprani.”-—Glenn 
Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald-Examiner, 


March 1, 1932. 


“Mme. Le Rae announced that she 
would sing ‘three full octaves, from B 
flat below middle C to the B flat above 
high C’. This she proceeded to do in her 
opening aria from “Ernani,” having these 
extreme notes at command without 
warming up or any fuss or feathers.”— 
Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, ° 
March 1, 1932. 


LE RAE WINS FURTHER LAURELS FOR TONE QUALITY, INTERPRETATION, RANGE 


Herman Devries, Chicago Evening American, said: 
“The young artist has a voice of most agreeable quality, and 
often succeeds in winning the audience by its charm of 
timbre and the simplicity and refinement of her interpreta- 
tion and manner. The Traviata aria was sung with the tra- 
ditional regard to tempo and reading, in all a cleanly and 
commendable as well as an entertaining performance. Miss 
Le Rae ended it, however, with a high C—very, very high C, 
in fact, as high as possible—an octave above anything—it 
seemed to me!” 

















Eugene Stinson, Chicago Daily News, continues: 

“The possession of such a range is extraordinary, but I feel 
that it is only a subordinate aspect of her gifts. What is of 
paramount significance is the QUALITY of her tone, and 
this sets her apart as one singer in a thousand. In fact, she 
has remarkable skill, and her voice is even and easy for as 
much of its range as she might ever wish to use in serious 
musical work. It is even capable of both the coloratura and 





the dramatic timbre, as many historic voices have been. 





Miss Le Rae’s audience was impressed with what it heard 
last night.” 


Edward Moore, Chicago Tribune, waxes enthusiastic: 
“A voice of range so unusual as to soar far beyond what 
composers have been in the habit of writing for it, was heard 
at Kimball Hall last night. Rather curiously, Miss Le Rae’s 
voice in its ordinary compass does not in the least belong in 








the freak category. Such a thing might have been expected, 
but her voice is FULL TONED, RESONANT, AND 
HIGHLY EFFECTIVE. The lofty B flat was consider- 
ably thinner in quality than the rest of the register, but IT 
WAS LEGITIMATE AND PURE. 


Karleton Hackett, Chicago Evening Post, writes: 

“Her special power lies in the vocal stunt of the extreme 
high notes. Mme. Le Rae also sang some low tones. Re- 
markable range. DID WHAT SHE ANNOUNCED 
SHE WOULD DO. RIGHT AND PROPER.” 








NOTE:—Mnme. Le Rae will feature a range of at least three octaves in all her concerts. 








Available for concerts, festivals, Symphony soloist 


For dates and information address 


LE RAE MANAGEMENT 
825 Orchestra Hall Building 
Chicago, IIl. 


GEORGE LEE MARKS 

Personal Representative 

2201 N. California Ave. 
Chicago, II. 
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MUSICAL 


De FALLA’S BALLET 
RECORDED AT SEVILLE 


Ernesto Halffter Directs Pulsating Columbia Performance of 
Love, the Magician — Conchita Velasquez Sings Inci- 


de 


Colonne Orchestra and Arabesques by Walter 


Gieseking 


Résumé of Respighi Discs 


By RICHARD GILBERT 


Manuel de Falla, one of Spain’s eminent 
composers, has been uncommonly _ well 
treated by the recording companies. Of his 
major works and songs and shorter piano 
pieces, there remain only the piano Fantasia 
Bética, The Puppet-Show and portions of 
La Vida Breve to be recorded. One reason- 
ably may expect, therefore, a complete and 
un tabridged ph ey edition of the com- 
positions of Manuel de Falla—and with per- 
sonal autographs, too, because de Falla 
himself has accompanied Barrientos in the 
Seven Spanish Songs, played the harpsichord 
in his concerto for that tinkling instrument 
and small woodwind. and string ensemble 
and, while not conducting Nights in the Gar- 
dens of Spain or El Amor Brujo (Love, the 
Magician), he has entrusted their interpreta- 
tion to Ernesto Halffter, a favorite pupil 
and a composer-conductor of no slight pre- 
tensions in his own right. 

Combine J. B. Trend’s admirable study, 
Manuel de Falla and Spanish Music,* with 
the phonograph records, and the inquisitive 
musician may become as familiar with the 
national idiom and Spain’s musical son as 
the composer’s next door neighbor at Seville. 

+ * * 


Columbia 
for the complete re- 
cording of Love, the Magician is the Or- 
questa Bética de Camara, Seville; and the 
soloist for the incidental mezzo-soprano arias 
(the disembodied voice in the orchestra of 
Candélas, the gypsy heroine of the ballet) 
is Conchita Velasquez, familiar to attendants 
at La Scala and the opera houses of Spain. 
The work was first given at the Teatro 
de Lara in Madrid, 1915. Later La Argen- 
tina danced the part with triumphant success, 
both in Paris and Spain. The ballet is scored 
for a normal theatre orchestra without trom- 
flutes. piccolo, oboe, two clar- 
inets, two horns, two trumpets ; 
timpani and bells (a, d, e); piano and 
strings. The piano has an important part, 
but it is used throughout as an orchestral 
istrument. The music to El Amor Brujo is 
often played as a concert suite, at which time 
the voice part is replaced either by a horn 
or, in one place, by an English horn. An 
older recording (Pedro Morales conducting), 
available from Columbia's album series, used 
this concert arrangement. Here the work 
and identical to a ballet perform 


The ensemble used 


two 
hassoon: 


bones: 


is uncut 
ance, 
* ~ 

Mr. Trend’s book deals explicitly with the 
synopsis of the scenario (by Martinez Si- 
erra) and his musical annotations are 
authoritative and second to none in English. 
Neither notes nor album are supplied with 
the four 10-inch discs (Nos. 17020 to 17023 
inclusive) comprising this set; Mr. Trend’s 
book will provide for the former. 

The reproduction is unusually clear 
throughout. The only fault to find is in 
the had balance between orchestra and voice. 
The latter, too close to the microphone, is 
Gargantuan in Senorita Velasquez has 

ficiencies, too; she is no Supervia, 
hita of another wood. 
* * * 
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given the other nocturnes by 
Debussy. There is an unmistakable twang 
of salt air in the music, an adumbration of 
the marines, La Mer and L'Isle joyeuse, 
which followed. 


indication 


* * * 

As an admirer of Walter Gieseking and 
a staunch lover of Debussy’s music, I must 
confess that the former’s recording of the 
two Arabesques comes somewhat as a dis- 
appointment. The original performance must 
have been exquisite, and the parts which 
confirm this impression leave no doubts as 
to the articulation of passages blurred in the 
process of unpropitious phonography. Due 
to some electrical inconsistencies, the re- 
cording is away below the level established 
in Gieseking’s Beethoven sonata records re- 
leased some while ago. I am of the belief 
that Gieseking’s brand of playing needs some 
especial attention by recording engineers. 
His crisp, incisive touch engenders a sharp- 
ness of tone which is not taken up sympa- 
thetically by the microphone. He is not a 
phono genique pianist: his peculiar style of 
pianism—extreme exactitude combining a 
wealth of nuances and variety of color, subtle 
pedal effects and delicate shades of sonority 

does not render itself agreeably to cap- 
tivity in a record groove as less intricate 
performances. Yet, whether or not the pres- 
ent disc (No. 68019D) presents a faithful 
mirror of a limpid and softly flowing inter- 
pretation, there is no question as to the 
depth of intuition for the intention of the 
composer. Until Gieseking himself makes 
another recording of two Arabesques, this 
record will remain for me the most satis- 
fying phonographic example of the first 
piano numbers by Debussy of which we 
know. 

* * * 
Respighi Discography 

Ottorino Respighi, eminent Italian com- 
poser and conductor, who arrived in America 
last week, will renew acquaintance with 
local concert-goers next Wednesday when 
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he presents, with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, his new triptych, Maria 
Egiziaca. He will also conduct his suite, 
The Birds, and a work new to New York 
music auditoriums but not to local phono- 
graph users, Trittico Botticelliano. Other 
Respighi works will be performed in this 
vicinity which will arouse interest in avail- 
able recordings of Respighi compositions. 
The anthology is not a lengthy one. 

The Fountains of Rome was the first 
Respighi work recorded: Albert Coates and 
a symphony orchestra, presumedly the Lon- 
don, made it about 1927, shortly after the 
inzeption of electrical registration. (Victor 
discs Nos. 9126 and 9127). Those of you 
wno purchase your discs from importers, 
will find Lorenzo Molajoli’s Italian Columbia 
reading (Milan Symphony Orchestra) more 
faithfully engraved. Molajoli also conducts 
the same orchestra in an excellent phono- 
graphic performance of The Pines of Rome, 
available through the importers. Respighi’s 
tonal impressions of three famous Botticelli 
pictures—La -Primavera, L’Adorazione del 
Magi and La Nascita di Venere—were re- 
corded several years ago for English Bruns- 
wick by the London Chamber Orchestra, 
directed by A. Bernard. The discs (30131 
and 30132) were never released in America. 
The set of piano pieces by Rossini which 
Respighi orchestrated as La Boutique Fan- 
tasque, is played on H. M. V. disc No. 
C1996 by Eugene Goossens and the Royal 
Opera Orchestra. But the most enjoyable 
recording of the lot is the Brussels Royal 
Conservatory Orchestra’s playing of the 
suite, Gli Uccelli, or The Birds. It de- 
serves a paragraph by itself. 

Désiré Defauw conducts this delightfully 
buoyant and provokingly witty excursion 
into ornithology with an infectious faculty 
for bringing out the prime effectiveness of 
a piquant instrumentation, as well as an 
inspired musical humor. After a_ prelude 
first built about a quaint and archaic theme 
and then supporting a number of interludes 
which are drawn from the material of suc- 
ceeding numbers, there follow (1) The 
Dove, (2) The Hen, (3) The Nightingale, 
(4) Th Cuckoo—five sections in all. These 
pieces are flawlessly recorded by a small 
orchestra consisting of flute, oboe, two clar- 
inets, two bassoons, two French horns, two 
trumpets, harp, celesta and strings. It is 
good to come across music from the pen 
of Respighi in which effect is not every- 
thing, in which the blaring vulgarities and 
percussionistic theatrics of Roman Festi- 
vals, have no part and in which taste and 
clever technic are artfully blended with al- 
together charming results. Gli Uccelli comes 
from French Columbia, Nos. LFX207 and 
LFX208, four parts. 





Basi e Boti, Masque Opera 
Has Too Complex Music 
Pick-Mangiagalli’s Score Overburdens Libretto—Other Milan Music 


MiLan.—The carnival season was ushered 
in with good cheer, a foot of snow, and a 
new Pick-Mangiagalli opera masque, Basi e 
Joti. 

The libretto, written by Boito, is a bright 
little eighteenth century sketch of Venice 


Av ToR 


PICK-MANGIAGALLI, 
caricatured by the Scala basso, Autori. The 
composer's opera, Basi e Bote, was recently 

heard at La Scala. 


The dialogue be- 
Harlequin, Colum- 
filled with the tasty 
of Venetian 


during carnival season. 
tween the classic figures, 
bine and Rosaura, is 
vernacular and choice imagery 
dialect. 

Pick-Mangiagalli, known mostly as an in- 
strumental composer, has found difficulty in 
treating such a simple story with the re- 
quired lightness. His complex orchestration, 


though colorful, failed to characterize the 
little sketch. To use a homely expression, 
he has tried to “hit a fly with a baseball 
bat.” A simpler score, without heroics, 
would have served better. 

The music is not easy, either for the 
orchestra or the singers. Ettore Panizza 
conducted well. Stabile, the original creator 
of the part of Harlequin (Rome 1927) is an 
able artist, interpreting with surety and mak- 
ing every word understandable. Maria Ca- 
niglia (Rosaura) was seen and heard with 
pleasure, having to her advantage a beautiful 
voice and unusually handsome stage presence. 

As Columbine, Mafalda Favero’s art was 
charming, but one noticed regrettably a de- 
terioration of her formerly lovely voice. 
The tenor Menescaldi made a good figure; 
and the basso Autori sang and acted the 
comic part with much good humor. 

Massenet’s Werther, an appealing opera 
and well worth hearing, pleased the Milan 
public. Aureliano Pertile scored convinc- 
ingly in the title role. Florica Christofo- 
reanu is a dramatic soprano of notable tem- 
perament and versatile style. Pietro Biasini 
sang the part of the unfortunate husband; 
and Fernando Autori was the Mayor. 

Dorotny F. Sti. 


Intimate Concerts for Young 
People 


The fourth program of Intimate Concerts 
for Young People is being given by John 
Goss and the London Singers this morning 
(March 12). Subscriptions are now being 
received for next season’s series; and the 
children in particular are being asked to sug- 
gest the artists and compositions they wish 
to hear. One of the enjoyable features of 
these concerts is the informal meeting with 
the artists following each program. 


March 12, 1932 


The First Festival of 
Contemporary Music to 
Be Held at Yaddo 


The first festival of Contemporary Amer- 
ican Music will be held at Yaddo, the Sara- 
toga Springs country estate of the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Spencer Trask, beginning April 
29 and ending May 4. The festival will be 
devoted to chamber music; and conferences 
among composers in the interest of Ameri- 
can music and between critics and composers 
for the furtherance of mutual understand- 
ing, will also be held. <A detailed list of 
the works to be performed will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 

Among those who will take part in the 
festival are George Antheil, Aaron Cop- 
land, Robert Russell Bennett, Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky, Marc Blitzstein, Carl McKinley, 
Walter Piston and Vergil Thomson. 


Bagbys Inherit Fortune 


Anne Weightman Walker Penfield, one 
of the richest women in the world, and 
widow of the former United States Ambas- 
sador to Austria, who died recently in 
Philadelphia, Pa., bequeathed $600,000 to 
George L. Bagby, American composer, of 
Potter County, Ky.; and $200,000 to Albert 
Morris Bagby, director of the Bagby Musi- 
cales, a series of concerts held annually in 
New York. P 


N. Y. U. Glee Club Gives Concert 

The New York University Glee Club, 
winner of this year’s national Intercollegiate 
Contest, gave a concert in Town Hall, New 
York, on March 5, under the direction of 
Alfred M. Greenfield, conductor. A large 
audience attended and enjoyed to the full 
this interesting and varied program. Among 
the numbers offered were the Intercollegiate 
prize songs, Fain Would I Change That 
Note (R. Vaughan-Williams) and Dance 
of Gnomes (MacDowell), conducted by 
Osborne W. McConathy, Jr., student lead- 
er. Other selections were by Brahms, 
Haybiel, Jungst, and Willan. First perform- 
ances were given Rudolph Ganz’ Les Cadets 
de Gascogne (sung in French) ; and Marion 
Bauer’s Here at High Morning, the latter 
composer acknowledging the applause from 
her seat in the audience. The Chapel Choir, 
standing among the audience, sang Pie Jesu, 
by Cyr de Brant (first performance) ; and 
The Angler’s Song, by Henry Lawes. Two 
numbers were also contributed by the Var- 
sity Quartet, both in lighter vein and en- 
thusiastically received. 

Conductor Greenfield has accomplished 
splendid results with these college boys. The 
excellent voices, nicely balanced, and the 
well studied interpretations of all the num- 
a made the program thoroughly enjoy- 
able. 


Gabrilowitsch and Iturbi Share 
Honors in Detroit 


Detroit, Micu.—The Detroit Symphony 
concert of March 3 marked Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch’s return to the podium after hjs an- 
nual leave of absence; and the local début 
of José Iturbi, Spanish pianist. He was fea- 
tured in the Schumann concerto in A minor, 
in which he displayed masterly technic, and 
a reading of the work so finely conceived 
and projected as to call forth a storm of 
applause. Iturbi has proved himself an artist 
and pianist of the first rank in other cities; 
and he fully sustained this reputation in his 
appearance here. Mr. Gabrilowitsch, besides 
providing the orchestral background for the 
pianist, led his men in brilliant readings of 
Beethoven’s Egmont overture; and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s Scheherazade. He seemed in 
holiday mood, and his men responded to his 
every musical wish. The audience wel- 
comed him with long and warm applause, 
bringing back both the conductor and the 
soloist for repeated bows. 


Pilar-Morin in Madame Butterfly 


On the evenings of March 4, 5 and 6, 
Mme. Pilar-Morin appeared in perform- 
ances (dramatic version) of Madame But- 
terfly, assisted by her company of artists. 
Prior to this, a number of vocal contribu- 
tions were given by some of her artists. A 
detailed account will appear in the next is- 
sue of the Musical Courier. 


Myra Hess Ends American Tour 
in May 

Myra Hess will appear in her farewell 
recital of the season with a request program 
at Town Hall, New York, April 24. She 
will sail May 6, after ending her tour of 
fifty concerts here on May 1. Miss Hess 
plans to return to America in 1933. 
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St. Louis to Spend 
$400,000 on Opera 


Municipal Association Raising 
Guarantee Fund of $150,000 to 
Present Twelve Productions 

This Summer, Each to Last 
a Week—Symphony Or- 
chestra Making First Tour 
in Six Years 
St. Louis, Mo.—The Municipal Theatre 


Association of St. Louis recently announced 
that it would expend $400,000 on its presen- 
tations for the 1932 summer season. Twelve 
productions are to be offered, in the Forest 
Park natural theatre, each to show for one 
week, beginning June 6 and ending August 
31. Although it was not disclosed who 
would be appointed general production 
manager, it is generally conceded that J. J. 
Shubert will be called in to repeat his suc- 
cessful management of the 1931 season. To 
finance the performances, a guarantee fund 
of $150,000 will be raised. The financial 
history of the organization is noteworthy, 
for only twice in the opera’s history have 
there been deficits, and both were paid in 
full. The repertoire has not yet been 
selected. 

The St. Louis Orchestra is making its 
first tour in six years, visiting Indianapolis, 
Ind., Urbana and Quincy, Ill. Vladimir 
Golschmann is conducting the concerts, and 
the full personnel is making the trip. 

Again at the third concert of chamber 
music, which was devoted entirely to the 
music of contemporary composers, one was 
especially impressed by the liliputian audi- 
ences available for these valiant endeavors 
to introduce the more recent attempts at 
musical creativeness. However, the sponsors 
of these programs are to be congratulated 
on their courage, and it is sincerely hoped 
that they will continue their efforts next 
season. Presented on this last occasion 
were three piano pieces of Schénberg, capa- 
bly played by Corinne Frederick. A quintet, 
consisting of Max Steindel, Joseph Faerber. 
Francis Jones, Herbert Van Den Burg and 
Rene Corne, presented music by Arnold 
Bax composed for strings and oboe. Flor- 
ent Schmitt was represented by a duet for 
horn and piano; Alois Haba, a Hungarian, 
by a strange scherzando from-a quartet; 
and a Poulenc trio closed the program. 

Unfortunately, the orchestra continues 
presenting novelties which are consistently 
undistinguished. The attempt of Blair Fair- 
child in his Chants Negres shows little of 
the influence of Payne Hall. Certainly Pro- 
fessor Spalding, if he has heard this par- 
ticular composition of his former pupil, must 
have cracked his knuckles in despair and 
wondered what could have possessed Mr. 
Blairchild to commit to oblivion nearly all 
that was considered fundamental in Cam- 
bridge. Of another novelty introduced at 
a later concert, a poem for orchestra by 
John Kessler, a St. Louisan, it can be quite 
simply said that it bore resemblance to the 
music of Debussy. 

Ossip Gabrilowitsch, in performing the 
Schumann concerto for piano and orchestra 
in A minor, had the effect of affording 
a pleasure to his audience. 

The appearance of Harald Kreutzberg in 
St. Louis this year aroused the same inter- 
est as that of last year. Though he did not 
appear with his former dancing partner, the 
substitution of four other dancers compen- 
sated for the loss. For that reason, one 
cannot rationally compare the program on 
this occasion with that of last season. 
Kreutzberg suddenly has become conserva- 
tive, to the extent of relying on ballet and 
Grecian types. This tendency cannot be 
termed reactionary, for ‘it was sufficiently 
counterbalanced by his purely Germanistic 
efforts. N. W. 


Bauer Soloist with Cincinnati 
Orchestra 

Harold Bauer will be the soloist with the 
Cincinnati Orchestra, Eugene Goossens, con- 
ductor, March 17 and 18. Mr. Bauer is to 
be heard in the Brahms B flat concerto 
No. 2. Emerson Whithorne’s tone poem, 
The Dream Pedler, will have its Cincinnati 
premiére on this program, which also in- 
cludes excerpts from Berlioz’s Faust; and 
Beethoven’s Egmont Overture. 


Singing Teachers to Dine 

The American Academy of Teachers of 
Singing is to give its annual dinner on 
March 23, at the Harvard Club, New York. 
Many prominent guests have been invited. 
The chairman of the organization is George 
Fergusson; with Francis Rogers as vice- 
chairman. 


Kirchhoff Reappears 


Under the auspices of the International 
House (German and Austrian group) 


MUSICAL 


Walther Kirchhoff, former tenor of the 
Metropolitan Opera, gave a song recital on 
March 9, in commemoration of the centenary 
of Johann Wolfgang von Goethe’s death 
(4832-1932). The singer was in excellent 
voice and gave feeling interpretations ot 
classical German Lieder set to texts by the 
immortal Goethe. : a 


Metropolitan Opera 
(Continued from page 8) 
Manon, March 5 (Matinee) 

Massenet’s Manon, received an unusually 
good performance at this Saturday matinee, 
with a cast composed of Grace Moore in the 
title role; Beniamino Gigli as Des Grieux; 
Giuseppe de Luca as Lescaut; and Mmes. 
Doninelli, Egener, Flexer and Messrs. 
Rothier, Bada, Cehanovsky, Ananian, Alt- 
glass, Gabor in the minor parts. 

Miss Moore, radiantly attractive, gave an 
expert character delineation with a finesse 
of gesture and acting that was most appeal- 
ing. Her singing had warmth, surety and 
musicianship and she was flatteringly re- 
ceived by an audience which held Lucrezia 
Bori and Geraldine Farrar as members. 

Gigli, compelling in voice and acting, sang 
with his fine skill and received an ovation 
from the audience after the arias of acts 
II and III. His French was excellent. He 
had a resounding ovation. 

The chorus work of this performance was 
delivered with brilliant tone, and uncom- 
mon precision and attack. Louis Hassel- 
*mans conducted. 

Tristan und Isolde, March § 

Another hearing of the greatest lyrical 
love paeans brought a repetition of Goeta 
Ljunberg and Lauritz Melchior in the title 
roles, and again demonstrated the outstand- 
ing merits of those two superb Wagnerian 
artists. Clarence Whitehill, as before, was 
the Kurvenal, a thoughtful, stylistic, and 
touching impersonation. Michael Bohnen 
appeared as King Marke. Marie von Essen 
gave poignancy and eloquence to the part of 
Brangaene, sung with warmly colored voice 
and breadth of delivery. Messrs. Wolfe, 
Gabor, and Clemens completed the cast; and 
Artur Bodanzky conducted. The Saturday 
evening “popular” audience accorded numer- 
ous curtain calls to the interpreters. 


Metropolitan Will Revive 
La Sonnambula 


Bellini’s La Sonnambula will be revived 
at the Metropolitan Opera House New 
York, on March 16. The opera will be con- 
ducted by Tullio Serafin, and the cast is to 
include Lily Pons, Beniamino Gigli, Ezio 
(Pinza, Aida Doninelli, Ina Bourskaya, Louis 
d’Angelo and Giordano Paltrinieri. The 
scenery has been designed by Joseph Urban ; 
and the stage direction is in charge of Alex- 
ander Sanine. 


Bertha Ott, Inc., Being 
Reorganized 

Word has been received that Bertha Ott, 
Inc., of Chicago, is being reorganized and, 
for the present, concerts under that man- 
agement will be: discontinued. 

The Chicago office of the Musical Courier 
has also heard from a reliable source that 
Bertha ‘Ott has resigned as president of 
Bertha Ott, Inc. 


Easton Orchestra Gives Concert 


The Easton (Pa.) Orchestra, Earle 
Laros, conductor, gave a concert in that city, 
March 3. Sarah Elizabeth Hillyer, con- 
tralto; and Abram Karol, violinist; were 
soloists. The program was made up of 
numbers by Johann Strauss, Beethoven, 
Saint-Saéns, Liadoff, Verdi, Wolf-Ferrari, 
A. R. Lillicrap, Jr., and Wagner. This or- 
mg wae final concert of the season is set 
for April 28 





I See That 











George Folsom Granberry, director of the 
Granberry Piano School, New York, has 
been asked by the Alabama Federation of 
Music Clubs to act as chairman of the 
judges’ committee in their approaching con- 
test of original compositions. 

The Holy Rosary R. C. Church (Polish), 
of Passaic, N. J., has engaged Adolf Koma- 
rowski as organist and choirmaster for three 
years. Fifty mixed voices make up his regu- 
lar choir, with a junior chorus of thirty 
voices and a school choir. 

Edna Zahm, soprano, will be heard March 
17 over the radio in the Opera Glass Hour; 
Cesare Sodero conducting. 

Jeannette Vreeland will make her first ap- 
pearance at the Westchester Festival, White 
Plains, N. Y., on May 20, singing the so- 
prano roles in Part 1 of Haydn’s The Sea- 
sons, and Grainger’s Tribute to Stephen 
Foster. 
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Pasadena Now Boasts of a 
New Municipal Auditorium 


Ideally Suited for Musical Events, Modernly 


<quipped, and Seats Nearly 


6,000 Persons—Musical Organizations Also Command Attention 


PASADENA, Cat.—They call this the 
“Crown City.” Why, the Musical Courier 
correspondent has failed to determine; but 
his own explanation would be that Pasadena 
can boast of several “crowning” achieve- 
ments, civically speaking, which set her 
apart from most other communities in this 
state, though there are some much larger in 
population as, for instance, Los Angeles, 


PASADENA (CAL.) CIVIC 
which leans its suburban shoulders against 
those of this chiefly residential town. 

One of these achievements is the possession 
of one of the finest Little Theatres, a veri- 
table Thespian jewel box, operated by a 
group of citizens for the citizenry at large 
on an ideal repertoire plan. Another one is 
a series of chamber music concerts, first 
started by Alice Coleman Batchelder fifteen 
years ago, and in recent years placed on the 
budget of the Community Playhouse Asso- 
ciation. 

A third one is a Civic Orchestra, formed 
by volunteer players, amateur and profes- 
sional, appearing monthly under the founder- 
conductor, Reginald Bland. 

And now an even greater crowning at- 
tainment, a Municipal Auditorium, seating 
5,476 persons, equipped in up-to-date fash- 
ion for concert and operatic purposes, 
acoustically satisfying, representing an out- 
lay of some $1,350,000, to which a goodly 
sum will be added for a pipe organ. 

The Municipal Auditorium is placed 
centrally, yet off the main thoroughfares, 
while surrounding it there are wide avenues 
of approach feeding from and to the prin- 
cipal interurban boulevards. 

Pasadena is a city known chiefly as a 
winter resort for millionaires, but it is run 
by civic-minded voters. About twenty 
years ago, they decided to install their own 
power and light plant. Profits from muni- 
cipal ownerships have purchased some fine 
things, and now electric meter rates, low 
as they are, have helped to erect this mag- 
nificent edifice, which will lend inestimable 
musical impetus not only to the city, but to 
the California Southland. 

It took a good deal of agitation to make 
a public see the value of such a structure, 
which, like the famous California Institute 
of Technology, will benefit Pasadena of the 
future. Not a little of the “moral power” 
for such agitation has been derived from 
the concerts of the Civic Orchestra, which 
not only plays free to the public but has 
managed to electrify its hearers with its 
own spirit. 

Hence, 3,000 seats were occupied when 
the Civic Orchestra bestowed baptism on 
the auditorium during a festival concert 
which proved the climax of a week’s in- 
augural festivities. hay played the Un- 
finished Symphony of Schubert; Smetana’s 


Jernardo Olshansky, alii will give 
his annual New York recital at Town Hall 
on the afternoon of March 13; with Emanuel 
Bay as accompanist. Mr. Olshansky will 
offer selections by Lully, Gluck, Donizetti, 
Sibella, Brahms, Dvorak and other com- 
posers. 

Florence Lyons, soprano, has returned to 
New York after spending an active three 
months in Florida broadcasting, fulfilling 
concert engagements, and as soloist for four 
churches. 

Goeta Ljungberg, new soprano at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, New York, will give a re- 
cital in Allentown, Pa., April 26. 

Craig Campbell, Scotch Canadian tenor, 
was guest artist in the Good Cheer Concert 
at De Witt Clinton High School, New York. 

Viola Philo presented a recital at Roerich 
Hall, New York, on March 6. She will sing 
at Mecca Temple, New York, on the same 
program with Efrem Zimbalist, March 25. 

Volpi Leuto, Finnish baritone, recently 
gave a recital at the Park Palace, New 
York. He was assisted by Carlos Lugo, 
pianist. 


AUDITORIUM, 


Moldau tone poem; shorter works by 
Grainger, MacDowell and Schubert; and 
the E flat major piano concerto, with 
Mildred Marsh as soloist. The musicians 
gave readings worthy indeed of this honor 
occasion and not the least of their inspira- 
tion came from the oe interpretation 
demonstrated by this Pasadena pianist and 
pedagogue, a disciple of Arthur Nikisch, 
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under whom she coached in Germany and 
appeared as soloist. 

No story of the Civic Orchestra, and 
therefore of the Civic Auditorium, would be 
complete without a salutary mention of its 
first sponsor and president, Frank H. 
Sellers, once an architect by profession and 
now a community builder, who fervently 
believes that music is even less perishable a 
foundation for a “Crown City” than cement. 
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Halifax Appreciates Art 
of Brunskill 


Other Concerts 


Hauirax, N. S.—On February 1, the Fine 
Arts Course of Acadia University ‘presented 
Muriel Brunskill, English contralto, in a 
strikingly beautiful recital program. The 
contralto’s noble voice and ripened art are 
singularly well suited to the songs of Schu- 
bert, Brahms, Hugo Wolf and Strauss, 
which comprised the bulk of the program. 
Smooth in every register, and with a wealth 
of power always under control, her voice 
charmed the many listeners who filled every 
seat in the large auditorium. Mme. Brun- 
skill was assisted by E. A. Collins, F.R.C.O., 
of the music faculty of Ac adia University, 
who played the exacting piano accompani- 
ments with musicianship and understanding. 

The second February concert on the Fine 
Arts Course was given by a young Halifax 
violinist, Jean Fraser, who has recently re- 
turned from abroad. Miss Fraser gave a 
fine performance, and was warmly ap- 
plauded; her accompanist, Margaret Kins- 
man, coming in for her share of praise. The 
difficult program opened with Beethoven's 
sonata in C minor, op. 30, No. 2; and in- 
cluded the Symphonie Espagnole of Lalo; 
numbers by Brahms, Kreisler, Massenet and 
Campagnoli-Pochon; and concluded with the 
Zigeunerweisen of Sarasate. 

Anne Webber, cellist, gave a_ brilliant 
musicale on February 29, in the Georgian 
3allroom of the Lord Nelson Hotel. Miss 
Webber is a Halifax girl and has received 
her entire musical training in this city. She 
is a pupil of Ivan Williams, of the Halifax 
Conservatory of Music, who is also the 
teacher of Miss Fraser. Her program, an 
ambitious one, displayed a warm tone with 
breadth of style, flexibility and dexterity; 
and her performance reflected credit upon 
her teacher. Opening with the Bach suite, 
unaccompanied, Miss Webber was joined by 
Mrs. T. J. N. Meagher for the Boccherini 
sonata in A major; the Lalo concerto; and 
two groups of smaller pieces by Grieg, Pop- 
per, Debussy, Bruch, Gasper Casado, and 
the Hebridean Suite, arranged by M. Ken- 
nedy-Fraser. F. F. 


Fort Wayne, Ind., Hears 
Minneapolis Orchestra 

The Minneapolis Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor, recently appeared in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., on the local Community Con- 
certs Course. The Fort Wayne News- 
Sentinel commented: “Eugene Ormandy— 
brilliantly gifted, erudite and unassumingly 
forceful—belongs among those musicians of 
distinction concerning whose ability and 
achievements one can write with unstinted 
admiration. Minneapolis is to be congratu- 
lated. Conductors like Eugene Ormandy are 
few and far between.” 











Kesslere 


NELSON 
EDDY 


Baritone 


With the 
Philadelphia 
Orchestra: 


R. EDDY, who is 

exceedingly well 
known in Philadelphia, by 
reason of his operatic as 
well as concert appear- 
ances, scored the most em- 
phatic success of any of 
the soloists of the season. 

He was in splendid 
voice and exhibited great 
artistry and that clear 
enunciation which always 
features his work.”—Pub- 


lic Ledger 


LOSE to 7,500 per- 
sons gathered inside 
and outside the Dell to 
hear the popular _bari- 
tone: and no soloist in the 
season of summer concerts 
has been so uproariously 
received as was Mr. Eddy. 
. . His enthusiastic re- 
ception was fully merited.” 
—Evening Bulletin 


and after His 
Re - engagement: 


T was undoubtedly the 

appearance of the 
blond Eddy as the soloist 
of the event that acted as 
a magnet for the greater 
portion of the ticket buy- 
ers.”—Daily News 


~*~ 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


THE FORBEARS — AND 
FUTURE OF OPERETTA 


(Continued from page 6) 


offered them the cooling draught of his 
Opera Bouffe. 

Who does not know the sparkling gems of 
Les Contes d’Hoffman, La Belle Heléne, La 
Fille du Tambour Major, Madame Favart, 
Le Roi Carotte, La Princesse de Trebizonde, 
Genevieve de Brabant, and Orphée en En- 
fers? Deleted of sentiment, imbued with a 
healthy romanticism, full of a light joyous- 
ness, they set the gay personality of the 
Frenchman to music. 

Later Opera Bouffe gave way to operetta, 
mainly because its character was becoming 
too light to perch permanently on the oper- 
atic stage. The path that it took is admira- 
bly illustrated in the story of the contest, 
sponsored by Offenbach, who was then 
manager of the Bouffes Parisiens, for the 
composition of the best light opera. A tie 
resulted between Lécocq, who wrote alto- 
gether forty operettas, and Bizet whose long 
list of operas later included Carmen. This 
union of the character of operetta and opera 
was the handwriting on the wall for French 
light opera. 

Following Offenbach came Thomas, Gou- 
nod, Delibes, Guiraud, Bizet, Massenét, 
Saint-Saéns, Messager ‘'and others. These 
in turn were followed by those composers 
whose works carried a faint aroma of opéra 
comique and effected a union between it and 
operetta. The .best known are Bruneau, 
Dukas, Rabaud, Reynaldo Hahn, Ravel. Of 
late years France is turning more and more 
to the opéra comique. 

While Rousseau was sponsoring the birth 
of light opera in eighteenth century France, 
Mozart, in Germany was raising the art of 
Singspiel (songs joined by dialogue in a 
play) to the heights of classical composition. 
The Marriage of Figaro is judged by musi- 
cians the perfect comic opera. His charac- 
terizations were only equalled by his melodic 
inspirations. He gave opera a human qual- 
ity, full of a rusticism of the soul and a soar- 
ing of the spirit. Cosi Fan Tutti and The 
Magic Flute have gone down in the annals of 
the immortals. 

Mozart’s successor in operetta was Weber, 
who ushered in the romantic school, of 
which Der Freischiitz is the most popular. 
Franz Schubert, Mendelssohn and Flotow 
contributed to light opera, but it was not 
until Wagner’s Meistersinger that German 
Singspiel found its ultimate consummation. 
There, although we do not often acknowl- 
edge its presence in the ranks of light opera, 
is the epitome of orchestral comedy, com- 
bining lyric beauty with humor in the grand 
manner. 

VIENNA OPERETTA 

A far cry from this is the operetta of Vi- 
enna, most charming of them all, and linger- 
ing in the minds of men with the memory 
not only of lovely music but of a period 
mellow in gracious living.’ Vienna, the city 
of the Strausses, of the dance king, Johann 
the First, the valse king, Johann the Second, 
of Richard and of Oscar, of Franz Lehar 
and Von Suppé, of Leo Fall. When the 
second Johann Strauss wrote those clinging 
melodies, The Blue Danube, Wine, Woman 
and Song, and any of the other four hundred 
waltzes you may choose, he became obsessed 
by the waltz so that when in the 1860’s he 
fell under the influence of Offenbach, he de- 
cided to write a Valse-Opera. The result 
was phenomenal. The world was made the 
recipient of Die Fledermaus, Cagliostro, The 
Gypsy Baron. Then followed Von Suppé 
with Boccaccio; Franz Lehar with The 
Merry Widow; Oscar Strauss with The 
Waltz Dream and The Chocolate Soldier ; 
Leo Fall with The Dollar Princess, and 
finally Richard Strauss with his Rosenkava- 
lier note of classicism, bringing Viennese 
operetta to a fitting artistic climax. 

ENGLAND'S EXPERIMENTS 

Continental operetta did not progress any 
faster or further than its sister in England. 
The masques and madrigals of medieval 
times found the same reception in the houses 
of British lords as in those of continental 
feudal barons. The sixteenth century in 
England saw the madrigal embroidered with 
such names as John Dowland, Thomas Mor- 
ley, John Willbye and Orlando Gibbons. 
The masque was the first play to be repeated 
for a succession of performances. 

Masques continued to be written in the 
time of Shakespeare; Ben Jonson and 
Fletcher wrote some, but the best show is 
Comus by Milton, which was adapted for the 
stage later. 

When the Italian influence began to be 
felt, with the introduction of Handel’s Ri- 
naldo the music of which he wrote to the 
Italian libretto Orlando Furioso by Rossi, 
England pricked up its ears and hearkened 
to the faint murmurings of the tuneful old 
ballads that had been going the rounds of 
English countrysides for many years. The 
Ballad Opera was the result, a lilting and 
cheerful form, of which John Gay’s Beggar’s 
Opera is the most famous. 

Covent Garden was built as a result of that 


success. In 1731 John Gay’s works appeared 
there regularly, then Congreve’s Way of the 
World and Polly. Then The Bohemian Girl, 
Maritana, Lily of Killarney and a number of 
others. During the nineteenth century the 
French influence predominated however and 
held the throne until the advent of Gilbert 
and Sullivan, those past masters in the art 
of romantic and satirical comic opera. 

The comic opera had almost ceased to ex- 
ist when that fetching pair made their ap- 
pearance. Plays and music had become 
hardened in a mold, salacious instead of 
witty, elaborate instead of tuneful. Sullivan 
brought freshness to the music, Gilbert 
rained his satirical wit on contemporary life 
and between the two they created an operetta 
unequalled before in the history of light 
opera. It is needless to mention their works, 
so much a part of modern lives have they 
become. Even in this age of jazz, revivals 
of Gilbert and Sullivan have arisen every 
now and then to soothe the feverish imagina- 
tions of those of us whom musical comedy 
has rendered febrile and tottering. 

AMERICAN EXTRAVAGANCE 

We cannot, in America, claim any orig- 
inality in the field of light opera. Rather 
it is our lot to be crowned with the equivocal 
garlands of the musical extravaganza stage. 
Although men like Victor Herbert and De 
Koven have writen as beautiful operettas as 
have come out of Vienna and England, they 
have been only offshoots, though virile, it is 
true—of the Old World. And even in musi- 
cal comedy we are not original. This de- 
formed child of music was invented by 
George Edwardes, in London, to pacify the 
young bloods who found themselves in- 
capable of reaching the theatre on time. A 
form of entertainment was devised full of 
pretty girls, catchy music, but with a gossa- 
mer thread of story. No matter when one 
entered the play proceeded as though it had 
just started. The modern revue was also 
used to pacify the spoiled gentlemen of upper 
society. 

But it was in America that this form of 
entertainment reached its fullest glory. 
Greater and more profligate productions 
came to be built, until now they are toppling 
with their own weight. 

Our RENAISSANCE 


We are due, in the opinion not only of 
musicians but also of the producers of musi- 
cal revues and comedies, for a return to the 
saner, more gracious forms of light and 
comic opera. Certainly from the standpoint 
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of art there is no more balanced fare than 
that of light opera. Music and book are 
equally important. There is no overemphasis 
on the music, as in grand opera; no catering 
to the eye and to unchaste greed, as in musi- 
cal comedy. 

There is instead, a spirit of harmony be- 
tween the eye and the ear, an opportunity 
for the exercise and the enjoyment of a 
good play, enchanting music, and talent of a 
quality that is both artistic and intelligent. 


Edward Johnson Sings in Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Celebration 


Edward Johnson, with permission of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, appeared on 
the musical program which formed part of 
the bicentenary commemoration of Wash- 
ington’s birthday at New York University, 
New York. The celebration, which was 


EDWARD JOHNSON 
as seen by Betty Kaufman at the Wash- 
ington Bicentennial Celebration. 


broadcast over the NBC network, was at- 
tended by descendants of both the Washing- 
ton and Lafayette families, as well as dip- 
lomatic representatives of France and 
America and officials of the university. A 
feature of the occasion was the unveiling 
and placing of the bust of Lafayette in the 
colonnade of the Hall of Fame, while the 
dirigible, Los Angeles, flew overhead in 
tribute. Mr. Johnson sang the Marseillaise 
and later, The Star Spangled Banner. The 
Gloria Trumpeters played a number written 
by John Phillip Sousa for this event, 
George Washington Bicentennial March. 





San Francisco Orchestra 
Drive Brings Results 


Musical Association Obtains 


Pledges for $150,000 of the 


$175,000 Needed to Conclude Season and Defray Deficit 


San Francisco—The eleventh pair of 
concerts of the San Francisco Orchestra, 
Basil Cameron, directing, and Jascha Veissi, 
violin soloist; attracted two large assem- 
blages to the Tivoli Theatre. Cameron’s 
reputation for burnishing to a high polish 
such miniature jewels as the Wolf-Ferrari 
overture to The Secret of Suzanne was 
amply justified; vindicated, too, the preval- 
ent feeling that Mozart’s C major, Jupiter 
is one of the English conductor’s transcen- 
dental readings. Mr. Veissi, a violinist of 
the orchestra, played the difficult Sibelius 
concerto in D minor, op. 47, earning the 
applause of the audience and fellow musi- 
cians. The concluding number on the pro- 
gram was Strauss’ tone poem, Don Juan, 
which was outlined dramatically, with vivid 
contrast. During intermission Cameron made 
an appeal for the support of the orchestra. 

SympHony Drive PROGRESSING 

According to word obtained from an off- 
cial of the Musical Association of San Fran- 
cisco, which maintains the San Francisco 
Orchestra, the drive for financial assistance 
is progressing to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. It is said that $100,000 has already 
been pledged in subscription and donations. 
Those in charge of the campaign feel con- 
fident that before the week is over, more 
than the $175,000 needed to conclude the 
season and defray the deficit, will be secured. 
The public has rallied nobly to the cause, 
and the orchestra’s future looks bright. 

La ARGENTINA Draws Capacity AUDIENCES 

La Argentina is one of the few artists 
who can boast of having the drawing power 
to attract capacity audiences year after year. 
For the fourth consecutive season, this fas- 
cinating woman and superb exponent of 
Terpsichorean art came to San Francisco; 
and at each of her two performances in the 
Tivoli Theatre faced a devoted legion of 
admirers. Besides several dances already 
familiar to her public, the Spanish dancer 


introduced a number of new creations 
evolved during her recent sojourn in the 
Latin countries. She proved as charming as 
always; her manipulation of the castanets 
being as musical and alluring as her rhyth- 
mic, graceful and altogether skillful dancing. 
Argentina was as ravishing to the eye as 
her art was stimulating to the emotions and 
appealing to the imagination. Luis Galve, 
her pianist, showed himself to be a master 
of his craft. 
Apas STRING QuarTeT CONCERT 

While La Argentina was dancing, another 
large audience was enjoying the monthly 
concert of the Abas String Quartet in the 
Community Playhouse. The program pro- 
vided by this organization, which consists 
of Nathan Abas, first violin; William Wol- 
ski, second violin; Nathan Firestone, viola; 
and Flori Gough Shorr, cello; included 
Brahms’ quartet in C minor; Bridge’s 
Cherry Ripe; and Speaight’s The Lonely 
Shepherd and Puck. Splendidly assisted at 
the piano by Allen Bier, Messrs. Abas, Fire- 
stone and Shorr presented in admirable 
fashion the Mozart G minor quartet. 
Bem-SnHorr-Bem IN INTERESTING PROGRAM 

In the third concert of its series at Scot- 
tish Rite Hall, the Bem-Shorr-Bem Trio 
was heard by a large gathering of discrim- 
inating musicians and music lovers. Men- 
delssohn’s trio, op. 66, C minor; Kodaly’s 
duo for violin and cello; and Richard 
Strauss’ piano quartet, op. 13 were the pro- 
grammed numbers. In the latter work, the 
ensemble had the aid of Lajor Fenster, vio- 
linist. This group of instrumentalists has 
now fully established itself among the local 
ensemble organizations, by virtue of the 
genuine musical sincerity which lies behind 
its work. The Mendelssohn trio was per- 
formed in true classic style; and the Strauss 
opus proved well suited to the player’s out- 
look temperament. 
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. : sj; Ever popular, ever 
Beniamino Gigli effective, ever ac- 
claimed, Beniamino Gigli entered upon fam- 
iliar experiences when he gave his Sabbath 
afternoon recital at Carnegie Hall. The 
crowd was on hand; the singer gave joy; 
and if the period had been in the latter half 
of the previous century, the multitude would 
have played horse, seated Gigli in his car- 
riage and dragged him in triumph to his 
home. 

As it was, plaudits and eager approbational 
cries filled the air in Carnegie Hall, and 
could be appeased by the tenor only after he 
had sung a lengthy array of encores. 

His recital art has grown appreciably with 
experience, and unlike some other operatic 
tenors he now is at thorough ease on the 
concert platform and characterizes his songs 
with the sure touch of mastery. He even 
ventured into the sacred realm of the Lied 
last Sunday, and gave tender and soulful 
hearing to Schumann’s Du bist wie eine 
Blume, and Schubert’s Serenade, both in- 
toned and phrased exquisitely. 

Two Verdi arias, from Aida and Luisa 
Miller, were the only operatic fare on the 
regular bill; and this review need not offer 
any description of what Gigli does with the 
tenor music of the lyrical stage. Of course, 
the jubilance of some of the auditors reached 
its climax at this part of the performance. 

Early Italian airs by Cesti and Palestrina, 
stylistically delivered (and with lovely le- 

gato command) opened the progr: Am ; and it 
closed with songs by Cimara, De Crescenzo, 
Rech and Geehl, each of which had its own 
aftermath of applause. 

Encore followed upon encore, and the 
beaming recitalist gave them with gracious- 
ness and gusto. 

Jacqueline Salomons, violinist, added to 
the program, Handel’s A major sonata, and 
shorter pieces by Tartini-Kreisler, Ravel, 
Fairchild, and Wieniawski-Thibaud. 

Miguel Sandoyal was a welcome figure at 
the piano where he furnished his usual pol- 
ished, sympathetic, and highly musical sup- 
port. 

Catherine Reiner, 
soprano, featured 


Wozzeck and folk- 


Catherine Reiner 


two excerpts from Berg’s 
songs from Hungary arranged by Bartok, 
at her interesting recital in Town Hall. The 
difficult program also included Es traumte 
mir, .Madchenlied, Serenate, Mondenschein, 
and Willst du, dass ich geh’, by Brahms; 
Traum durch die Dammerung, and Ruhe 
meine Seele, by Strauss; Nocturne and 
Waldseligkeit, by Marx; and some numbers 
by Szabados. 

Miss Reiner’s 
scope, power, and richness; 
with intelligence, taste, and restraint. The 
two episodes of Marie, from Wozzeck: the 
lullaby and the scene of the Bible reading, 
were presented with feeling for the music 
and with regard for the vocal line, despite 
the taxing tessitura of the music. In the 
Brahms and Strauss Lieder, the artist ex- 
hibited emotion and musicianship. The Hun- 
garian folksongs were projected with pi- 
quancy. 

An enthusiastic audience recalled Miss 
Reiner to the platform repeatedly; and she 
responded with several additional numbers. 
Frederick Jagel Frederick Jagel 

made his début ap- 
pearance in recital in New York on Sunday 
afternoon, confining himself entirely to song 
literature and only turning to the opera 
repertoire for encores. 

He came before his audience in infectious 
spirits and good voice, singing with excep- 
tional freedom and fine, ringing tone. He 
sang airs of Bach and Handel; songs of 
Wolf and Strauss; Duparc, Liszt, Borgi, 
Respighi, Cimara and English compositions, 
which included Deems Taylor’s setting of an 
old English May Day carol. It was a skill- 
ful chosen list of songs. 

Aside from the musical material, the re- 
cital was marked by the same uncommon 
intelligence with which Mr. Jagel has al- 
ways vested his numerous roles at the Met- 
ropolitan. He displayed thorough under- 
standing of the recital songs he sang, and 
handled their contents with variety of mood 
and tone and eloquence in the presentation 
of text. The classical numbers had ample 
breadth; there was charm in the lesser 
songs; and the enunciation had unfailing 
clarity. 

Many operatic artists were present and 
joined wholeheartedly in the applause that 
followed every number and brought about 
the well justified encores. Edwin McArthur 
accompanied in exemplary manner and with 
musicianship. 


dramatic voice is one of 
and she uses it 


A Manhattan Or- 
chestra concert of last 
fall introduced this pianist interestingly and 
successfully to New York concertgoers. Last 
Sunday, Florence Stage gave her first solo 
recital in these precincts when she appeared 


Florence Stage 


before a fair sized audience at Carnegie Hall. 
Her program was as follows: Prelude and 
fugue in E minor, Mendelssohn; Le carillon 
de Cythére and Tic-Toc-Choc, Couperin; 
sonata in F sharp minor, Schumann; and 
pieces by Prokofieff, Debussy and Chopin. 

Miss Stage’s engaging assets are musical 
ability to present detail in fine relief; a flu- 
ent finger technic; and tone production of 
sure and subtle shades. One does not al- 
ways agree with her tempi—but that is 
usual with reviewers at piano recitals. 

The Couperin pieces had _ considerable 
charm; the Prokofieff Visions Fugitives 
found poetry and suggestion in their read- 
ing; and Schumann’s sonata established a 
mood in keeping with its romantic emotions. 

Altogether this recital proved the excep- 
tional talents of Miss Stage, and the applause 
she received was in keeping with the con- 
vincing manner of her achievements. 


Bruno Walter’s seven 
weeks of guest conduc- 
torship came to a bril- 
liant finale for the sea- 
son when he was accorded a clamorous dem- 
onstration of good-will by a large audience 
in the Metropolitan Opera House on Sunday 
alternoon. 

Walter’s program was patterned on the 
same orthodox lines as his previous offer- 
ings this season, on this occasion containing 
the Beethoven Eroica ieaasainmade Mendels- 
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sohn’s Midsummer Night Dream music, and 
the same composer’s violin concerto, played 
by Yelly d’Aranyi. 

Miss d’Aranyi’s performance was markedly 
vigorous and sweeping. With her impec- 
cable technic and surging passion, Miss 
d’Aranyi made the ever young concerto glis- 
ten with new fire. The last movement, at 
dashing tempo, was in particular a stunning 
exhibition of brilliance and technical mastery. 
The orchestral accompaniment provided by 
conductor Walter had exquisite delicacy and 
responsiveness. Miss d’Aranyi was recalled 
repeatedly. 

Walter’s monumental gifts of analysis and 
interpretation were utilized to the fullest in 
his reading of the Eroica. The orchestra 
was never permitted to unleash all its power ; 
instead, the leader kept his forces in careful 
restraint, intensively coloring the delicate 
passages and developing carefully worked 
up climaxes. These swift dynamic changes 
and delicate attention to detail created a tre- 
mendous emotional effect. The Mendelssohn 
overture was distinguished for ethereal light- 
ness and poetry. 

At the conclusion of the program, Walter 
was given a prolonged demonstration of 
appreciation. 


—— The firsts American 
London String hearing of Haydn’s 
Quartet quartet in E flat, op. 1, 

No. 1 (composed by the 
father of quartets about 1750) was the chief 
attraction of the London ensemble’s concert 
at Town Hall before an unusually large audi- 
ence. This eighty-two year old novelty, un- 
earthed in the Royal Academy of Music Li- 
es London, by Marion M. Scott while 
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she was compiling a catalogue, is a musical 
find comparable with the discovery of Schu 
bert’s Rosamunde music, and the Beethoven 
“Jena” symphony. 

About the authenticity there seems to be 
no question whatsoever. In the dainty, fresh 
presto we find the germ of the sonata form 
after a vigorous fugal cross-play. The en- 
suing minuetto, adagio, the second minuetto 
and the finale-presto are packed with the 
Haydn vitality and crystalline clarity. 

If the first quartet was composed in 1750 
as some musicologists aver, the work is the 
creation of an eighteen-year old master. The 
initial performance was given by the Lon- 
don String Quartet in London, October 3, 
1931. 

The “premiére” in Town Hall by John 
Pennington, first violin; Thomas Petre, sec- 
ond violin; William Primrose, viola; and C. 
Warwick Evans, cello; was almost a gala 
occasion. Every chamber musician of con- 
sequence seemed to be in the audience, and 
greeted the Londoners with the same gusto 
that the players injected into their interpre- 
tation—and that was considerable. 

The second novelty, E. Francesco Mali- 
piero’s quartet in two parts, Cantari alla 
Madrigalesco, was faithful to its title and 
once again disclosed the neo-classic strength 
of the modern Italian. The material utilized 
is a succession of brief melodic themes, unre 
lated but harmonized into unity by the rhyth- 
mic structure. The second part is strikingly 
rich in its polyphony and incisive accents. 

Beethoven’s F minor quartet, the imper- 
ishable opus 95, was attacked with electrical 
vigor ; but as a whole the work was suffused 
with tenderness and sentiment by the ensem 

(Continued on page 20) 
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timed 
per- 
gifted 


admirably 
delightfully 
and highly 


concluded an 
evening of noble music, 
formed by enthusiastic 
chamber musicians. 


ble Thus 


Abram Chasins 


See story in Variations. 
Lucia Chagnon, so0- 
prano, presented her 
annual recital at the Barbizon-Plaza in the 
evening before an audience of good size. Her 
program began with four songs by Schu- 
mann—Schéne Wiege meiner Leiden, Die 
Kartenlegerin, Liebeslied and Er ist’s. The 
second group was made up of songs by 
Gaveaux, Marais, Hahn and Delibes and 
Vuillermoz’ arrangement’ of Jardin d’Amour. 
The first half ended with the aria, L’amero 
saro constante, from Mozart’s Il Re Pastore, 
Jernard Ocko playing the violin obbligato. 
The last part included a group of Hugo Wolf 

Verborgenheit, Der Gartner, Gesang Wey- 
las’, Nimmersatte Liebe and Ich hab’ in 
Penna; and five songs in English—The Star 
of Heaven and The Shepherd Call, by Gus- 
tav Klemm; Wild Geese, by Annabelle Mor- 
ris-Buchanan; Love is So New, by Roland 
Farley; and The Last Song, by James H. 
Roge rs. 

Miss Chagnon 
charm and grace. 


Lucia Chagnon 


delivered her songs with 
Her wide selection of pro- 
gram material was an index to the varie- 
gated facets of her voice. Especially in the 
French and English groups and in the Wolf 
songs did she give delight and display defin- 
ite vocal and interpretative mastery. 

The auditors were unstinted in their appro- 
bation and brought the artist back to the 
platform for additional songs. Numerous 
sprays of spring flowers were handed to 
Miss Chagnon at intermission. Edna Wel- 
lington Smith provided piano accompani- 
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Tonelli A fashionable assemblage 
of friends and regular 
concert-goers repaired to Steinway Hall for 
the evening début appearance of Nina To- 
nelli, young and comely soprano pupil of 
Romano Romani. The singer was introduced 
in an informal recital of a well chosen as- 
sortment of and modern songs and 
arias in four languages. Her taxing pro- 
gram listed Quel ruscelletto, Paradies ; Nina, 
Pergolesi; Le Violette, Scarlatti; Pastorale; 
Veracini; ( (from Don Pasquale), 
Donizetti; Les Filles de Cadix, Delibes: 
Le Papillon and Celle que Je Prefere, 
Fourdrain; Sevillana, Massenet; aria from 
Romeo and Juliet, Gounod; Nana, 2 Falla ; 
Princesita, Padilla, Granadinas, Calleja; 
Wings of Night, Watts; The Fairy Pipers, 

Brewer; and The Answer, Terry. 
liss Tonelli has a captivating, and ex- 
otic stage personality. She possesses a rich 
and full lyric voice; and especially her de 
livery of florid song showed unusual ability 
Her success was en- 


in technic and control 
hanced by her unassuming and _ serious 


Nina 


clz aSSiC 


avatina 


manner 

The singer was showered with flowers and 
tumultuous applause, especially after the aria 
from Don Pasquale. Romano Romani is to 
be congratulated on two pomts: his well 
trained pupil and the understanding nature 


piano accompaniments 
Huddie Johnson — 1#szt's sonata in B 
minor was without 
loubt the high light of the piano recital giv- 
en by Huddie Johnson at The Barbizon. The 
wide sweep, dramatic force and lyric lines 
of the thirty-minute work were brought out 
with adequate technical _ emotional re- 
sources. Philipp’s toccata (“first time in 
America”) was marked by effective climax 
and clean-cut staccato. The slender young 
woman has unusual wrist force. Rigaudon 
and Menuet (Ravel) and three Debussy ex- 
cerpts still further exemplified Miss John- 
son’s pianistic talents. Flowers and prolonged 
applause were lavished on her 


of his 


Leon Barzin led his stu- 
dent players through an in- 
teresting and _ well-played 
program at Carnegie Hall, 
with a first New York per- 
formance of a recently dis- 
covered and unknown Haydn symphony; 
Bloch’s Schelomo; and Tschaikowsky’s Nut 
Cracker Suite and Romeo and Juliet over- 
ture 

In Schelomo 
mond, whose 
fully dramatic 


National 
Orchestral 
Association 


the soloist was Felix Sal- 
emotional, sombre, and power- 
interpretation of the impres- 
sive work, was ably seconded by Barzin and 
irchestra. Every mood of this intense 
was adequately presented, and the 
mighty climax was deeply impressive and 
thrilling 


The Nut Cracker 


his ¢ 


Music 


was delightfully given, 





with humor and charm; and better still was 
the broad and virile reading of the Romeo 
and Juliet fantasie. The entire afternoon 
scored marked success, and both soloist and 
conductor were applauded enthusiastically. 


Flora Collins The Barbizon - Plaza 
si was the scene in the 
evening of a song recital by Flora Collins, 
mezzo-soprano, one of the young Americans 
selected to appear under the auspices of the 
Schubert Memorial. Miss Collins’ program 
comprised arias by Benati, Handel and Pur- 
cell; numbers in French and Italian by Cha- 
brier, Castelnuovo-Tedesco, Fauré and Pou- 
lenc; Schuman, Schubert, Brahms and 
Mahler Lieder; and songs in English by 
Dunhill, Bax and Bainton. The singer has 
a voice even and smooth-flowing, and taste 
marked her interpretations. Boris Kogan 
furnished musicianly accompaniments. 


Hall 
ann- 
heimer, American pianist, made his New 
York début. He has played extensively 
abroad, being associated with the modern 
movement, and his appearances included sev- 
eral at the festivals of the International So- 
ciety for Contemporary Music, as well as at 
the Festival of American Music (under Irv- 
ing Schwerké’s direction) at Bad Homburg 
last summer. 

It was a disappointment, therefore, when 
Mannheimer’s announced New York pro- 
gram was found to contain scarcely any 
modernistic work, and none by an American. 
The disappointment was augmented by the 
impression gained during his recital of his 
abilities, which are of unquestionably superior 
order. In music by Arne, Pollini, Mozart, 
Schumann, Blanchet, Roussel, Fauré and 
Liszt, the player showed himself possessed 
of fluent and complete technic, accuracy, au- 
thority, poise, and well restrained emotion. 

Arne’s sonata and Pollini’s toccata were 
brilliantly interpreted, especially the latter, 
with its fine contrapuntal flavor and its 
vigor, verve and dash. The all too familiar 
Mozart sonata in D major (which in 
America at least has become a studio exer- 
cise for children) was given every advan- 
tage of tonal color, but no pianist could 
make it sound anything but somewhat thin 
and trite. More worthy of Mr. Mannheimer’s 
powers of interpretation was the Schumann 
sonata in F sharp minor, of which he dis- 
closed fully and gratifyingly the poetic con- 
tent, breadth, energy and vitality. It was 
altogether a notable reading. 

The final group consisted of Tocsin by 
Blanchet; Bourée by Roussel; a mazurka 
by Fauré; and the Mephisto Waltz by 
Liszt-Busoni. There was a deeply apprecia- 
tive audience and the applause had duration 


and convincing din. 

> Rae For its fourth recital of 
Elshuco Trio the season the Elshuco 
Trio again enjoyed the advantage of the 
ideal acoustics of Engineering Auditorium. 
The trio, Karl Kreuter, violinist; William 
Willeke, cello; and Aurelio Giorni, pianist; 
had the coéperation of Conrad Held, Edwin 
Idler and Harry Sacher, for two larger 
works, the Brahms piano quartet, op. 60, 
and the Schubert Forellen quartet, op. 114. 

The balance, always the problem of an 
ensemble of this type, is no problem what- 
ever with the Elshuco Trio, so sensitive and 
precise is the adjustment of the instru- 
mentalists. 

Perhaps the audience could have wished 
for a more arresting specimen of trio-writ- 
ing than the Chausson piano trio in G minor, 
op. 3, in any event, the players threw them- 
selves devotedly into the poetic mood and by 
sheer artistry made the faded score glow 
with scintillating colors. Giorni’s adept 
pianism was evident throughout, particularly 
in the Brahms piano quartet, op. 60. 

The concluding Schubert masterpiece was 
exquisite for the sprightly delicacy and tonal 
loveliness of its performance. The large 
audience evidenced enthusiasm throughout 
the program. 


Stell Andersen 
and 


Silvio Scionti 


Frank Mannheimer 


At Town 
Fr 


Two pianists of high 
musical capacity and 
technical virtuosity ap- 
peared at Town Hall. 
; Stell Andersen and Sil- 
vio Scionti demonstrated how evenly two- 
piano recitalists may be matched, both tem- 
peramentally and in the individual manners 
which distinguish their playing, when they 
gave a varied program ranging from Bach 
to Casella and Sowerby. 

Louis Victor Saar’s two-piano adaptation 
of Bach’s organ passacaglia opened the pro- 
gram. The transcription is musicianly. 
Bach’s gigantic and throbbing tonal edifice 
loses little of its inherent beauty when di- 
vorced from the instrument for which it was 
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originally written. The first performance in 
New York distinguished the arranger as well 
as the interpreters: Miss Andersen and Mr. 
Scionti gave a reading which denied nothing 
of the passacaglia’s majesty and the ramifica- 
tions of its contrapuntal streams. 

Schubert, Schumann and Chopin were rep- 
resented by arrangements, of Andantino Va- 
rié, scherzo (from piano quartet) and Rondo, 
respectively, written by Bauer, Maier and 
Pattison. 

Two modern suites gave further contrast 
to the program: Alt Wien (Waltzer, Noc- 
turne and Memento Mori, Fox-trot tragico) 
by Castelnuovo-Tedesco and  Pupazzetti 
(Marcietta, Berceuse, Serenata, Notturnino 
and Polka) by Casella. Somewhat boister- 
ous—exuberant rhythm, acidulous harmony 
and rather banal tunefulness characterize 
those suites well enough. They are remarka- 
ble only for virtuosic effectiveness and, in 
the Casella case, extreme brevity. The work 
emanates from Stravinsky’s Ragtime and 
aberrances of a quondam Parisian school. 
To mention all the influences pervading both 
works would stretch this review to twice its 
length. 

Leo Sowerby’s The Fisherman’s Tune 
(first performance in New York) and en- 
cores closed the recital, which was enjoyed 
immensely by a numerous audience. 


Because of sudden 
illness, Richard 
Crooks, tenor, was 
forced to cancel his 
recital appearance in the Carnegie Hall se- 
ries captioned above. His place was taken 
by Ruth Breton, violinist; Sigismond Sto- 
jowski, composer-pianist ; and Nino Martini, 
tenor of the Philadelphia Grand Opera Com- 
pany. 

Stojowski’s sonata for violin and piano, G 
major, op. 13, was presented by Miss Breton 
and the composer. This well-constructed 
and dignified work was unfurled with tem- 
peramental warmth, gusto and authenticity. 
If, however, the composer thrust his instru- 
ment too much in the foreground and Miss 
Breton’s placement was occasionally faulty, 
it must be understood that the performance 

was of an impromptu nature and, judged on 
these grounds, it was very impressive. 

Nino Martini, tall, dark and handsome, 
sang first the aria ‘Quel trouble inconnu, 
from Faust. The excerpt was proclaimed in 
true operatic style; Mr. Martini’s voice is 
not large but its penetrative character floated 
the notes accurately and with warmth of de- 
livery. Furious applause hailed the offering. 
Later presentations were arias from Bizet, 
Puccini and Rimsky-Korsakoff operas and 
songs by Rantger, Scarlatti and Caccini. 

Miss Breton’s program included the Schu- 
bert sonatina in D, op. 137; No. 1, Berceuse 
(Juon); Furiant from Schwanda (Weinber- 
ger); and Hullamzo Balaton-Czardas No. 5 
(Hubay). This attractive instrumentalist 
charmed her audience with a silken tone, ex- 
pressive phrasing and clean, incisive attack. 

Betty Baker accompanied the violinist, and 
Giuseppe Bamboschek was at the piano for 
Mr. Martini. A huge audience responded to 
all the offerings with energetic applause. 
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Virtual technical 
perfection is almost 
taken for granted these days; musicianship 
is the endowment of many ‘of the violinists. 
What, then, is the appeal inherent in the 
violin playing of Georges Enesco? 

It is almost baffling to analyze the art of 
this unique musician, a virtuoso who com- 
bines a prodigious musical intellect with an 
unobtrusive, yet strongly magnetic person- 
ality. Perhaps it is this very quality of self- 
effacement which appeals to the listeners 
when Enesco plays. 

His Town Hall recital (second appear- 
ance in New York within a few weeks) em- 
phasized the many-sided virtues of the emi- 
nent artist’s style and technic. The Veracini 
sonata in E minor, austere and aloof as a 
work, was an embodiment of grace and deli- 
cacy under the ministrations of Enesco and 
his collaborator, Sanford Schlussel. Mo- 
zart’s Andante, Minuet and Rondo was an- 
other triumphant vehicle for the violinist. 

The Schumann sonata, No. 2, in D minor, 
represented the clou of the evening; pulsat- 
ing. throbbing with power and life. 

Shorter pieces, even the hackneyed Sara- 
sate Gypsy Airs, were impressive frames 
for the ingratiating, finely chiseled impro- 
visation-like playing of this performer. 


Columbia Concert 
Series 


Georges Enesco 


Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Continued from page 5) 
of color and appropriate outbursts of musical 
ardor. Beecham kept the “narrative” in evi- 
dence and treated it with cumulative appeal 
and effect. 

Heldenleben was a tremendous interpreta- 
tive feat: eloquent, forceful, graphic, alto- 
gether irresistible. I do not remember a 
better performance, or one in which the pas- 
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TO PARTICIPATE IN 
WORLD PREMIERE 


March 


MYRTLE LEONARD, 
contralto, will take part in tiie world pre- 
miére of Respighi’s mystery triptych, Maria 
Egisiaca, to be presented by the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the com- 
poser’s direction, at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on March 16, 17 and 18; and in 
Brooklyn. (Photo by C. Brandenburg.) 








sionate, serious, and idyllic utterances were 
blended into a more unified and convincing 
symphonic whole. Beecham capped all his 
known New York achievements with this 
publishment of a work that remains one 
of the towering peaks of the orchestral liter- 
ature. 

A warm wave of response went from audi- 
ence to conductor throughout the concert; 
and it is certain that much of the applause 
was meant also for the Philharmonic play- 
ers, who shone through their accuracy, 
eagerness, and brilliancy of tone and execu- 
tion. 
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The members of The 
People’s Chorus People’s Chorus of 
of New York New York got to- 

gether at Town Hall 
and offered their second singing entertain- 
ment of the season to a vast number of 
well-wishers. Emily Roosevelt, soprano, was 
guest soloist in Dich, teure Halle (from 
Tannhauser; O Sleep, Why Dost Thou 
Leave Me? (From Semele), Handel; and A 
Spring Fancy, John Densmore. The singer’s 
organ is voluminous and of rich quality; and 
her delivery at all times was stylistic and 
intelligent. The audience manifested its 
hearty appreciation and Miss Roosevelt 
added La Forge’s Hills and Anne Stratton’s 
May Magic. Materno Dreymuller was the 
competent accompanist. 

To start with, L. Camilieri, conductor, ral- 
lied his group (more than 300 men and 
women, ensconced on the stage and in the 
first six rows of the orchestra) and the 
audience, and led them through The Star 
Spangled Banner (in the Camilieri arrange- 
ment). There followed stirring presenta- 
tions by the chorus of How Great My Joy 
(17th century), arranged by Hugo Jungst; 
Creation’s Hymn, Beethoven; O Most High, 
Camilieri; The Heavens Are Telling (from 
The Creation) Haydn; The Lord My Guide 
Vouchsafes To Be, Bach; To Sylvia (ar- 
ranged by John E. West), Schubert; The 
Angel (for women’s voices), Rubinstein; 
Smile Again, My Bonnie Lassie, George 
Nevin; May Song, Mendelssohn; and, in 
conclusion, Prayer of Thanksgiving, Krem- 
ser. Throughout, Mr. Camilieri directed and 
played the accompaniments, except for the 
Kremser number, when Morris W. Watkins, 
assistant conductor, presided at the piano, 
while Mr. Camilieri concentrated his atten- 
tion on leading the choristers. It would 
seem that Mr. Camilieri’s band has adopted 
the slogan Make Singing a Joy; for if the 
eyes are windows to the spirit, the singers 
at least seem to have become optimists in 
these trying days of depression. 

The audience contributed to its share of 
the program by singing Kathleen Heron- 
Maxwell’s Keep on Hopin’ and Mr. Cami- 
lieri’s See the Rivers Flowing. 

The proceeds of the concert were divided 
between the People’s Chorus fund and The 
Berry Schools. Mrs. John Henry Ham- 
mond, on the directors’ board of The Peo- 
ple’s Chorus, addressed the gathering and 
introduced Miss Martha Berry, of The Berry 
Schools. Both women expressed their sat- 
isfaction with the constructive work Mr. 
Camilieri has undertaken, and the progress 
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that has been made. Miss Berry outlined 
the origin and development of The Berry 
Schools. 

There was an Amer- 
ican novelty on the 
program presented by 
the Boston Orches- 
tra at Carnegie Hall in the evening, under 
the direction of Serge Koussevitzky—a sym- 
phonic ode by Aaron Copland, already well 
known as a composer, pianist, modernist, 
impresario, American delegate at the con- 
ventions of the International Society for 
Contemporary Music, and so on. A man of 
note, talent, energy, enterprise and general 
ability. 

This symphonic ode was specially com- 
posed by Mr. Copland for the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the Boston Orchestra and has 
been played in that city. It was heard on 
Thursday evening for the first time in New 
York, and caused, in the mind of this one 
admirer of Mr. Copland, very sincere dis- 
appointment. Mr. Copland says that the 
musical origin of the ode is a two-measure 
phrase found in his nocturne for violin and 
piano. In various guises, it — the prin- 
cipal thematic material of the 

hy the composer should hate chosen 
that theme is a mystery. It is trivial and 
uninteresting. It has no arresting charac- 
teristic, and its development leads to very 
little. "There were to be noted a few epi- 
sodes of force and impressiveness; but even 
these did not build up, and the general effect 
was of fragmentary writing, somewhat after 
the manner of variations of irregular length. 
The worst feature of the work is the too 
frequent use of rhythmic material devoid 
of any melodic significance. It is also to be 
reported that a good deal of the harmony 
is of such a nature that it destroys the 
melodic effect. The net result was a large 
measure of dullness, in no way comparable 
with Mr. Copland’s earlier efforts. How- 
ever, the public gathered at Carnegie Hall 
thought differently about it and welcomed 
the composition and its composer with very 
hearty applause. 

Also vigorously applauded, and -with, it 
seemed, more propriety, were the Bach suite 
for flute and strings; and Brahms’ fourth 
symphony. The latter was done with clearly 
etched melodic design, force combined with 
restraint, and impressive sonority. The Bach 
suite was played by a very small orchestra. 
The seven movements were interpreted with 
warmth and color. The flute solo was made 
impressive by the virtuosity of Georges 
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Jacqueline Salomons, violin- 
ist, first heard in New York 
last season, appeared this 
evening in solo recital at 
Carnegie Hall. Miss Salomons, who has 
been touring with Beniamino Gigli this sea- 
son, presented as the major works on_ her 
program: concerto in E major, Bach; Sym- 
phonie Espagnole, Lalo; and Baal Shem, 
Ernest Bloch. The final group held Mélo- 
die, Gluck-Kreisler; Pavane de la belle au 
bois dormant, Ravel; Jota, de Falla; Sére- 
nade Espagnole, Jacques Pillois; Mouve- 
ment Perpétuel, Novacek. 

The youthful artist gave indications of 
promise. She performed with confidence 
and without effort, but at times her tone 
quality seemed somewhat harsh. She was 
at her best in Lalo’s insinuating music, and 
a few of the shorter pieces, especially Pil- 
lois’s serenade, which evoked prolonged ap- 
proval. 

Miss Salomons received baskets and bou- 
quets of flowers and vigorous applause, and 
gave several encores. Hubert Giesen pro- 
vided support at the piano. 


Boston Symphony 
Orchestra 


Jacqueline 
Salomons 


Heckscher Orchestra Kay approxi- 


ately 100 
young players forming the Heckscher Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Isidor 
Strassner, played their second concert in the 
hall of the same name before a crowded 
audience. 

Close attention, tonal smoothness, and 

adequate technic marked the playing, espe- 
cially in the Prometheus overture (Bee- 
thoven), and the same composer’s C minor 
piano concerto, with Ashley Miller, Jr., as 
the soloist. The young lad has an agreaable 
touch and much poise, performing with cor- 
rectness and spirit. Haydn’s Military Sym- 
phony was the principal ensemble work, 
Conductor Strassner directing with energy 
and easy control. Japanese Love Song by 
Jascha Kritchevsky and On the Steppes 
(Borodin) were colorful character sketches, 
gong, drums, oboes and divided violins shar- 
ing duties in the Oriental music. Applause 
during the performance was shared by con- 
ductor and orchestra. 
Biltmore Musicale Yvore rhe pr Bee 
Didur, basso; and Manfred Malkin, pianist, 
were presented at the Friday morning 
musicale in the Hotel Biltmore. 

Miss d’Arle has been a stranger to New 
York’s musical life since she appeared sev- 
eral seasons ago as a regal lady in Zieg- 
feld’s musical version of the Three Mus- 
keteers. At the present musicale she sang 
Debussy’s Air de Lia from L’Enfant Pro- 
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digue; a few Spanish songs; and the Snow- 
maiden’s air from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
Snegourotchka. : 

Adamo Didur stepped to the stage, smiled, 
poised his hands in the inimitable Didur 
manner, and sang and conquered—in airs 
from Don Giovanni; the serenade from 
Berlioz’ Damnation of Faust; folksongs; 
the Song of the Flea; and his favorite en- 
core about a house that is asleep—and left 
the stage a hero, with applause ringing in 
his ears. These infrequent appearances of 
Didur in mufti are bound to be triumphal 
entrances and exits, for he is a strikingly 
polished and graphic artist. 

Manfred Malkin delivered Perpetual Mo- 


_ tion, Weber; a Liszt rhapsody; Chopin noc- 


turnes and waltzes; and encores. He played 
with spirit and brilliance and was liked by 
the audience. 
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Paul Hindemith’s 
Boston Symphony onzertmusik {or 
Orchestra string and _ brass 

instrument, written 
especially for the Boston Orchestra’s fiftieth 
anniversary, was given its first New York 
performance at this matinee concert in Car- 
negie Hall. Its program companions were 
Carl Phillip Emanuel Bach’s concerto in D 
major for orchestra; Ravel’s Bolero; and 
the Sibelius second symphony in D major. 
The Konzertmusik is Hindemith in a com- 
paratively subdued mood, although his score 
by no means lacks biting dissonance and 
force. It is only that he has built upon an 
irresistible rhythmic foundation, and _ his 
work is carefree and not for a moment 
ponderous or deeply concerned with emotion. 
There are passages of melody for the strings. 
Altogether this is entertaining, almost jolly 
music. 

The Bach concerto was read clearly by 
Serge Koussevitzky, and in proper moodal 
vein 

Ravel’s Bolero (which even found its way 
into Earl Carroll’s Vanities) is no stranger 
to New York audiences. The Sibelius sym- 
phony seems to become more significant with 
each new hearing. Its unpretentiousness and 
sincerity ; its varied color and striking con- 
trasts; its triumphant finale, make it a con- 
vincing piece of musical composition. The 
audience was uplifted with Bach; amused 
with Hindemith; intrigued by the fantastic 
Bolero; and thrilled by the Sibelius sym- 
phony. Applause came plentifully for the 
orchestra and its conductor. 


That arch-modernist, 
Harold Samuel ph, and his English 


apostle, Harold Samuel, again joined forces 
in a Town Hall recital, to the deep satis- 
faction of an audience which was obviously 
enamored with both the clavier music and 
the interpreter. 

Samuel’s “request” program necessarily 
brought out rehearings of the Bach compo- 
sitions which he has played on previous oc- 
casions. As always, Samuel brought to his 
conceptions of the master, clear articulation, 
a singing tone, and a breadth of understand- 
ing which at once lifted Bach playing 
from its traditional “classic” mold and made 
it the living, throbbing re-creation of a 
quite contemporary master. 

These illuminating qualities entered Sam- 
uel’s playing of the prelude, fugue and alle- 
gro in E flat; the A minor English Suite; 
and various excerpts from the forty-eight 
preludes and fugues. 

The Chromatic Fantasia and Fugue was 
proclaimed with stirring eloquence, the virtu- 
osity of the performer melting the complexi- 
ties with effortless ease. The audience, con- 
taining many pianists of prominence, was 
keenly alive to the magnificence and artistry 
of this stunning exhibition of Bach playing. 


MARCH 6 


The twelfth an- 
New York Schools suai artist - stu- 
of Music 


dents’ concert of 

the New York 
Schools of Music was held at Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of this date, and presented 
student pianists, singers, players of various 
string and wind instruments, and a full-sized 
chorus and symphony orchestra. 

There were piano solos by Lillian Wolf- 
man, Olga Abate and Anna Kleiger; violin 
solos -by Natalie Tropauer, Vincent Cottone 
and Leroy Hutson; a viola solo by Rose 
Ciszewski; a guitar ensemble presentation 
and an Hawaiian guitar solo by Leo Gott- 
lieb; a tenor banjo solo by Alphonsus Rozzo; 
a saxophone offering by Paul Michalchuk; 
romanza and scenes from Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana were sung by Frances Allegra and 
Marie Louise Provenchor ; and Tu qui San- 
tussa, from the same opera, was presented 
by Miss Allegro, Elsie Klatt and George 
Ortell; the chorus and brindisi completed 
the vocal numbers. At the conclusion of this 
lengthy and well-attended concert, the sym- 
phony orchestra of the school, under the 
direction of Arthur T. Cremin and Stevo 
Stoianvitch, played the Coriolan overture of 
Beethoven and Tschaikowsky’s Marche Slav. 

The choral and orchestral numbers were 
exceptionally well performed and many of 
the solo numbers showed genuine virtuos- 
ity. Putting aside the factors of immaturity 
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and stage nervousness, the concert on the 
whole was a great success; the teachers of 
these talented pupils are to be commended 
for the admirable results obtained this eve- 


ning. 
Paul Robeson Before a large audi- 
ence, and received with 
rapturous pleasure and applause, Paul Robe- 
son, Negro baritone, scholar, athlete and ac- 
tor, gave a recital in Town Hall. Spirituals 
and a group of Russian songs by Rubinstein, 
Cui, Moussorgsky and Gretchaninoff made 
up the program. 

Robeson sang three of this latter group in 
Russian, giving what seemed to this reviewer 
who does not understand the language, an 
authoritative enunciation to the difficult- 
sounding syllables. 

The spirituals were done superbly and ef- 
fortlessly, and with faultless articulation. 
They displayed Robeson’s full and euphon- 
ious voice to such appealing advantage that 
he was forced to sing three and four encores 
after each group. 

Lawrence Brown, accompanist, played 
with the necessary ardor to assist Robeson’s 
delineations. 


Still somewhat hampered 
in his movements by the 
recent injury to his leg, 
Sir Thomas Beecham 
nevertheless conducted an illuminating per- 
formance of Boccherini’s third symphony in 
C major (op. 16); Brahms’ F major sym- 
phony (op. 90); and Richard Strauss’ Don 
Quixote (in which Alfred Wallenstein, solo 
cello and Rene Pollain, solo viola, assisted 
the presentation). 
he Boccherini work of the stylized 

romantic school had a delicate and rarified 
hearing under Sir Thomas’ pliable direction ; 
but it was the performance of the Brahms 
symphony which won the most enthusiastic 
applause. In this, Sir Thomas revealed 
stimulative warmth and musical discern- 
ment of a high order. Don Quixote also 
had an eloquent presentation, with the in- 
— solos performed tastefully and tell- 
ingly. 

Despite Sir Thomas’ difficulty in walking, 
the audience forced him to return and bow 
dignified thanks several times. 


At Town Hall in the 
afternoon a tastefully 
chosen list of songs in Italian, German, 
French, Spanish and English was presented 
by Grace La Mar, contralto, in her second 
New York recital. The program in full 
follows: Parto Parto (Titus) Mozart; An 
die Leier and Lachen und Weinen, Schu- 
bert; Zueignung and Standchen, Strauss; 
I Pastori, Pizzetti; Scherzo, Respighi; Ma- 
donna Renzuola, Donaudy ; Visione Marina, 
Cimara (present at the concert); Clair de 
Lune, Szulc; Chanson de Fortunio, Goos- 
sens, Rima, Turina; Tes Yeux, Longas; In 
the Garden of the Seraglio, Delius; Oh Mis- 
tress Mine, Quilter; Mam’selle Marie, 
Guion; A Feast of Lanterns, Bantock. 

Miss La Mar’s interpretations were in- 
telligent, engaging, and emotionally convinc- 
ing. She scored particularly in the German 
Lieder. The lighter numbers were done with 
admirable spirit and finish. 

An audience of good size braved the bad 
weather to enjoy the matinée and was demon- 
strative in its approval of Miss La Mar. 
Josefin Hartman Vollmer furnished most 
able support at the piano. 


Philharmonic 
Orchestra 


Grace La Mar 


Henry Hadley’s prominence 
as a conductor has possibly 
obscured Hadley’s ability as 
composer. Frankly, he has 
been so active in the musical world for years 
that he has been taken too much for granted. 
A re-appraisal of his creative side would be 
invaluable. Surely the Hadley fourth sym- 
phony, the outstanding feature of the con- 
cert at the Waldorf-Astoria, is an American 
composition of commanding importance. 
Written in 1911, the North, East, South, 
West symphony is still amazingly fresh and 
virile. Here is no conservative, academic 
work but a white-hot, lofty creation which 
epitomizes Hadley’s orchestral mastery 
(that is the correct word, mastery) and the 
inspirational nobility of the man. 

Two soloists participated, Gertrude 
Bonime, who played Schumann’s A minor 
piano concerto to the evident pleasure of the 
audience; and Henrietta Bagger, mezzo- 
soprano, who lent her smooth, rich voice to 
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Gerechter Gott, and 
favor of her 


Wagner's Rienzi aria, 
who likewise captured the 
listeners. 

Hadley’s gifts as conductor were made 
manifest in the Wolf-Ferrari Secret of 
Suzanne overture; Coleridge Taylor’s pic- 
turesque Bamboula; and in the accompani- 
ments for the soloists. His symphony cre- 
ated a profound effect on the audience. 

George H. Gartlan, director of music in 
the New York public schools, made an ap- 
peal for distressed musicians and referred 
to the appearance of the late John Philip 
Sousa on the same platform in a similar 
plea just one month before. The audience 
stood in silence while the drummer and the 
trumpeter sounded taps in memory of Sousa. 


Despite a torrential down 
League of pour at concert time, the 
Composers League of Composers’ third 

program of the season, de- 
voted entirely to contemporary music from 
the western hemisphere, attracted an audi- 
ence which completely filled the auditorium 
of the French Institute. 

A sonatina for piano by Boris Koutzen 
received its public premiére at the hands of 
Paul Nordoff. It is a pithy work of ro- 
mantic tendencies yet avails itself of modern 
rhythmic and harmonic devices. There is a 
certainty in the handling of his material 
that commands respect for this former Phila- 
delphia Orchestra violinist; his themes are 
impelling and the brief piece builds up to 
an impressive climax. It should be heard 
again. 

George Antheil, in 1927, enjoyed startling 
auditors with maladroit machinations of 
aeroplane propellors, mechanical pianos in 
carload quantities, and things like bass drum 
sonatas. This one-time naughty youth has 
passed out of his adolescence. Today he 
writes a chamber concerto for flute, oboe, 
clarinet, bassoon, horn, trumpet, trombone 
and contrabass which might have been com- 
posed by an elderly academician; and an 
octet in which instruments barter undistin- 
guished melodies, rhythms alternate between 
allegros and andantes, and an acid harmony 
keeps biting away monotonously. All of 
which engenders very little perpiexity but 
not much excitement. An ensemble under 
the direction of Bernard Herrmann played 
the Antheil numbers. At their conclusion the 
composer received friendly applause. 

Paul Nordoff—a young pianist of parts 
instituted the second half of this concert by 
playing P. Humberto Allende’s Tres Tona- 
dos de Caratar Popular Chileno (Chile) ; 
and Caturla’s Dos Danzas Cubanos (Cuba). 
Strong in exuberant rhythms and character- 
istic native tunefulness, these pieces are not 
unlike a great many presented annually by 
George Copland and other protagonists of 
modern Spanish and Latin-American piano 
music. 

Two preludes for cello and piano by 
Manuel M. Ponce (Mexico) were performed 
by Alexandre Barjansky and Harrison Pot- 
ter. They are trifling, of the salon genre. 
Ave Maria for two voices, which closed 
the concert, by Renée Philippart Gonzalez 
(Argentine), was sung deliciously by Rita 
Sebastian, contralto; and Marcia Worth, so- 
prano. Mr. Potter accompanied. 

There were also an excellent sonatina for 
violin and piano by that unusually talented 
Mexican composer, Carlos Chavez; and two 
noble works by Hector Villa-Lobos, of Bra- 
zil. The sonatina offers atonal and diatonic 
harmonic procedures; it contrasts softly 
flowing legato with violent staccato ; simple 
fiddling and one finger pianism are juxta- 
posed against difficult violin arpeggio figures 
and double stoppings, harmonics and pizzi- 
cati and turbulent attacks on the keyboard. 
Chavez’ music is eminently rewarding. Ruth 
Breton and Mr. Potter gave the work a 
broad interpretation, which met the vocifer- 
ous approval of the audience. 

Villa-Lobos was represented by a suite for 
voice, violin, and Choros (Serenade) for 
violin and cello. There is something in his 
music of the ethnic elements of the Portu- 
guese, Africans and Indians. These works 
show design of peculiar unification, whose 
main elements are primitive rhythms; mel- 
ody in the style of a folk or popular tune; 
and an instrumental ingenuity of rare imagi 
native faculty. Miss Breton played the vio- 
lin part in both works; Miss Worth sang 
in the suite; and Mr. Barjansky shared the 
Choros, which designation, by the way, may 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Official Organist, The Town Hall, and Organist, Holy Trinity 
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“Mr. Seibert has proven easily the 
most acceptable to our audiences.” 


—The Town Hall Bulletin. 








MUSICAL 


Chicago Confronted With 
an Orchestraless Season 


Trustees 


Decide to Give Up Chicago Symphony Concerts at 


End of Current Season — Borowski Conducts Civic 
Orchestra in Own Ballet Suite—Schipa’s 
Seasonal Farewell—Other Notes 


Cuicaco.—Once more Chicago is con- 
fronted with an orchestraless season, for at 
a meeting of the trustees of the Orchestral 
February 26, a resolution was 
declaring that, in the 
financial condi- 
as to com- 


Association on 
unani adopted 
opinion of the trustees, the 
tions of the association are 
pel the suspension of concerts for a time 
und that the present contract shall cease 
aiter the close of the current concert season. 

According to Charles H. Hamill, presi- 
dent of the Orchestral Association, this ac- 
tion was made necessary by the fact that, 
as near as it can now be estimated, the loss 
m operations for this season will be in ex- 
$82,000; and the deficit for the pre 
ceding season was in excess of $40,000. For- 
income irom en- 
f the latter defi- 
most, and possibly 
can be similarly 
this season, 


mously 


such 


cess ol 


accumulations of 
dowment funds took 
cit and it is hoped 
of this year’s deficit 

for. By the end of 

ill accumulations of income avail 

suck pur will have been ex 

In additi m to this, the investments 
endowment fund have suffered depre- 

1 as have those of other institutions 

the last ten years the payroll of the 
rchestra has increased almost fifty per cent, 
Hammill, from $180,705 to 

He believes that with such deficits, 

f from which they can be met ex 
uusted, and the cea agreement with 
Federation of Musicians in ef 
detention but a cessation 


tunately, 
care 
that 


poses 


Chicago 
there 1s no 
activities. 
Petrillo, 
union, Was 
Orchestral 


Une fact, James ( 


of t local musicians 
Febri iary 29, by the 
as follows 
attention 1s 
contract between 
dated the 23rd 


reads 


directed to clause H 
you and this 


day of April, 


asso- 
iation 1931, 
pinion of the trustees of the 
iation, financial conditions 
Association shall be such 
Orchestral Association to 
mcerts a time, then all obli- 
contract shall cease and 
close of the concert sea 
shall 
trustees ol 
Friday, t the 26th of Feb 
1932, at which a quorum was pres 
lution was unanimously adopted, 
ig that, in the opinion of the trustees 
iation, the financial conditions 
he Orchestral Association are such as 
Orchestral Association to sus- 
time and that therefore 
iall cease and determine after 
concert season.” 


in the 


Orchestral 

compel the 
nd « 
ns under this 
rmine after the 
in which such 
\ a meeting of the 


necessity arise.’ 
this 


iation, held on 


a reso 


MS assoc 


] 
t 


» CL mpel the 
nd concerts for a 
uid contract st 
the current 

Scul CONCERT 
Chicago for 
at the Opera 
Master of the art 
concerts are 
g as much as they are occasions of 
Schipa has remarkable vo- 
gifts. He was 
delivered arias by 


pA Says FAREWELL IN 
farewell 
Civic 


bade 
1a recital 
bruary 28 
Schipa’s 


chipa 


lessons 


rare enjoyment 
il, imaginative and dramatic 
éted royally when he 
Bononcini, De Luca, Gluck and Scarlatti; 
later when he set forth shorter numbers 
vy Martini, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Rachmani- 
off and Debussy. As assisting artist, Fred- 
Longas played All Cordova and 
Habanera and Jota, gaining the in- 
or of the audience 


and 
eniz’ 


PLays CHICAGOAN’S SUITE 
Orchestra’s second concert of 
February 28, at Orchestra 

Eric DeLamarter relin- 

is baton to composer Felix Borow- 
ballet suite, Boudour, brought 

a happy close. Several years 
oa Boudour ballet was 
Opera, when the 

skillia and abounding in 
sprightly rhythms. Time 

| } upon it. It 


ted by 
was found 


lody and 


is effective music and as conducted by Mr. 
Borowski and played by the Civic Orchestra, 
formed one of the most enjoyable numbers of 
the concert. 

The orchestral musicians were the obedient 
servants of DeLamarter in fine performances 
of the Mozart Magic Flute overture; the 

3eethoven C minor symphony; and in fine 
ge at for the soloists. Arlene 

Gallup, pianist, played the Capriccio Brillant 
by Mendelssohn-Bartholdy excellently. In 
the Ella giammai m’amo aria from Verdi's 
Don Carlos, John Macdonald displayed a 
well-trained bass voice of agreeable quality, 
which he used with skill. 

BeACHViEW CLUB MUSICALE 

Georgia Kober, pianist, and Norman Sy- 
monds, baritone, supplied the program for 
the Beachview Club Twilight Musicale of 
February 28. The auditors were delighted 
with Miss Kober’s piano numbers and with 
Mr. Symonds’ songs. They enthusiastically 
applauded both musicians. 

INTIMATE MUSICALE 

Marianne Blashek presented in intimate 
musicale on February 28 at the Diana Court 
Salon Hans Hess, cellist, and Florence Bern- 
stein, soprano. In two groups Miss Bern- 
ste.n displayed unusual vocal qualifications 
and won the full approval of the audience. 
In Hans Hess the listeners recognized a sin- 
cere artist who plays emotionally and with 
musicianship. They were not slow in show- 
ing their appreciation. Juul Rosine was his 
fine accompanist. 


VirGINIA LE Rae Surprises IN Desut 
RECITAL 

One of those rare voices with a phenome- 
nal range, reaching from B flat below mid- 
dle C to B flat above high C, was mani- 
fested at Kimball Hall, on February 29, 
when Virginia Le Rae, soprano, made her 
Chicago début. It had been announced that 
Miss Le Rae could sing a high B flat and 
even a C above high C with ease. Not only 
did she accomplish these feats, but she com- 
pletely dispelled the idea of freakishness by 
singing a well arranged program with a 
warm, full and resonant voice. Hers is a 
lovely organ throughout its normal range, 
which has been well trained and is used with 
skill. It was in the Ernani Involami aria 
from Verdi's Ernani, with which she began 
her recital, that Miss Le Rae interpolated 
the high B flat; and in the aria from the 
first act of La Traviata, she startled her 
listeners with the C above high C. She 
also sang with fine effect, a German group 
by Brahms, Schubert and Loewe; an aria 
from Manon Lescaut; and numbers by Si- 
bella and Lefkowitch-Marks. What Miss 
Le Rae needs most is experience and she 
should meet with success everywhere. She 
was well seconded at the piano by Louise 
M. Evans. 

PHILHARMONIC STRING QUARTET 

The Philharmonic Quartet, made up of 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra members, gave 
its first public concert in the foyer of Or- 
chestra Hall, February 29. A large audience 
greeted the ensemble, and was enthusiastic 
in its approval of this latest addition to 
Chicago’s musical groups. In a program 
which comprised quartets by Szymanowski 
and Beethoven; and a serenade by Leo Sow- 
erby; the quartet showed itself a skillful 
and well rehearsed body. After it acquires 
bigness of tone and fine balance through ex- 
perience, it will be an organization of which 
Chicago may proudly boast. 


AcTIVITIES OF SOCIETY OF 
MUSICIANS 


AMERICAN 


For the past twelve years the Society of 
American Musicians has functioned actively 
and grown in size and influence, so that to- 
day it numbers among its members most of 
Chicago’s best known musicians. The 
splendid work that this organization is do- 
ing in encouraging serious students and of- 
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fering them opportunities to display worthy 
talent, is worthy of commendation. 

In aiding young singers, pianists, violin 
ists and other instrumentalists, the society 
has the codperation of the Chicago Orches- 
tra, Bertha Ott and the Cable Piano Com- 
pany; thus making possible appearances 
with the Chicago Symphony, recitals under 
Bertha Ott and prizes of Mason & Hamlin 
pianos at annual contests. Last season was 
the first time a competion was conducted 
for Bertha Ott recitals; and the winners 
appeared, without cost to them, in various 
concerts sponsored by the society. This 
season the opportunities were recognized by 
a larger group of aspiring musicians; and 
both the quantity and the quality of per 
formances have been such as to arouse the 
keen interest of those attending. Six win 
ners are announced in this season’s contests 
and they will be heard in joint recitals at 
Kimball Hall, March 21, May 3 and May 
17: Marie Corvan, in organ; Anthony 
Guerrara, in cello; Emily Bottcher, in pi 
ano; John MacDonald and Leola Aikmann 
in voice. 

FLorENCE AUSTRAL WITH Swirt CHorus 

A finer display of vocal art has not been 
heard here in any former appearance of 
Florence Austral, than when she was guest 
soloist at the annual concert of the Swift & 
Company Male Chorus in Orchestra Hall, 
March 1. Not only did she disclose her 
voice to particular advantage, but she sang 
with such artistic glamour, finish and per 
fection as seldom comes to the hearing of 
Chicago recital-goers. Needless to add, she 
was vociferously acclaimed after her inter 
pretation of a group of German songs by 
Richard Strauss. She was compelled to add 
an encore. Mme. Austral had as accom 
panist, Nils Nelson, who provided excellent 
support. 

Chief among the numbers offered by the 
Swift Chorus under D. A. Clippinger’s di- 
rection, was the song awarded the annual 
Swift & Company chorus prize—Adriaan 
Vanderbilt’s musical setting of Catherine 
Parmenter’s poem, Song of the Winds. 
This enjoyable, melodious and well written 
piece, was well sung by the chorus, as was 
the balance of the miscellaneous program 

Ertanpson Gives PIANO REcITAL 

William Frithiof Erlandson made his dé- 
but in recital at Kimball Hall, March 2, 
playing his program in a manner which 
revealed him as a talented pianist not yet 
at the height of his powers. 


OrcHestra Priays Dr. J. Lewis Browne’s 
NUMBERS 

Dr. J. Lewis Browne, composer 
rector of music in the Chicago public 
schools, appeared as composer and guest 
conductor at the Chicago Symphony’s 
Young People’s concert of March 2. Dr. 
Browne conducted the intermezzo from his 
opera, La Corsicano; and his Contrasts. 
Compositions, composer and conductor won 
instant success at the hands of a fascinated 
audience. Dr. Browne’s music is widely 
used throughout the United States and Can 
ada by orchestras and recitalists. 


Mr Mrs. 


and di- 


HrrMAn Devries IN NEW 

ROLES 
Herman Devries will make 
their débuts in new roles at the March 15 
meeting of the Chicago Artists Association 
in Curtiss Hall. Mrs. Devries will appear 
for the first time as choral conductor, offer- 
ing a program of ensemble music to be sung 
by advanced students of her classes, a trio 
and a chorus of female voices. The chorus 
and trio have been trained exclusively by 
Mrs. Devries. 

Mr. Devries, who besides being a peda- 
gogue has been music critic of the Chicago 
American for the past seventeen years, will 
be introduced as lecturer. His subject is 
Georges Bizet, immortal composer of Car 
men. 


AND 


Mr. and Mrs. 


SAcERDOTE’S OprFRA CLASS PERFORMS 

Kimball Hall was not large enough to 
house all the friends of Edoardo Sacerdote 
and his talented operatic aspirants when 
they sang on February 27 in a presentation 
of excerpts from Louise, Trovatore and 
The Masked Ball. Mr. Sacerdote presents 
his opera class publicly several times during 
the year; and the students heard on this 
occasion showed careful training. 

Alice Phillips, who won the Sacerdote 
opera scholarship at the American Con- 
servatory, was heard to good advantage as 
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Louise in the Charpentier 
name. The lengthy 
ephine King (the 


opera of that 
cast also included Jos- 
Mother) ; Betty Dando, 
Pauline Stephens, Alice Boughner, Bertha 
Waldman, Rose Lubova, Jennie Podolsky, 
Ann Post, Anne Cierpik, Irma Gramblich, 
Martha Blacker, Frederick Mueller, John T 
Read, Phillip Crane, Clarence Richter, 
James Mitchell, Werner Hager, Dick Pat 
terson, and Dorcas Bame. Trovatore en- 
listed Dorcas Bame as Eleonora; Josephine 
King as Azucena; Werner Hager as Man- 
rico; Walter Merhaff as Count of Luna; 
and Phillip Marzulia as Ruiz. Act II of the 
Masked Ball was interpreted by Rose Lu- 
bova, Ann Post, Betty Dando, Clarence 
Richter, Philip Crane, Richard Patterson, 
John T. Read, James Mitchell and Mar- 
zulla. 

Sacerdote’s opera class is well schooled, 
for the pupils given leading roles are often 
heard in small parts. Not all those on this 
program study voice with Mr. Sacerdote. 
But to be a member of Sacerdote’s opera 
class is considered an honor by students and 
voice teachers. This performance was one 
of the finest Sacerdote has presented. It 
showed him to be an opera coach and direc- 
tor par excellence. His accompaniments at 
the piano, from where he directed the per- 
formance, were orchestral in effect and lent 
the singers admirable support. 

Jessie Hatt Presents Younc ARTISTS 

In Jessie B. Hall’s Young American Art- 
ists Series there were heard, March 3, Jeuel 
Prosser, contralto; and Alma G. Wrede, 
pianist. Miss Wrede, a pupil from M. Jen- 
nette Loudon’s showed herself tech- 
nically well equipped, with good musical 
understanding and intelligence. Miss Pros- 
ser, a product of the Louise St. John 
Westervelt studios at Columbia School, dis- 
played a fine contralto voice, used with care 
and skill; and well placed and trained. 

Miss Hall announces that this series will 
have a recess from March 10 to April 14, 
continuing regularly thereafter. 

Percy GRAINGER AND New Music on 

ORCHESTRA PROGRAM 
All of the 


tra program 


class, 


Chicago Orches- 
3 and 4, was new 
to symphony patrons. And with this list 
and Percy Grainger playing a number of 
his own compositions and a new Delius con- 
certo it was a highly stimulating concert. 

Strange as it may seem, Conductor Stock 
uncovered a Mozart symphony not before 
presented at these concerts—the G minor. 
It was a glowing performance of this old, 
tuneful and vital classic; in sharp contrast 
with the somber Sibelius A minor sym- 
phony, which followed. One was com- 
pletely baffled by the number titled, Soviet 
Iron Foundry, Music for Machines, op. 19, 
by an unknown Russian, Alexander Wassil 
evich Mossloff. True to its purpose, it 
revels in discordant noises. It is not with- 
out interest; yet, as Conductor Stock told 
the listeners, a little of such music goes a 
long way. 

Grainger’s first appearance 
Delius concerto in C minor, 
vigorous numbers requiring 
energetic interpreter as this pianist. He 
gave it an enlivening presentation. In his 
own Danish Folk Music Suite, which closed 
the program with zest, Grainger was con 
siderably active—at one time being piano 
soloist; then playing the lower part of a 
piano duet; and again performing on the 
celesta. He also employed the hammer on 
the strings inside _ piano. The number 
proved altogether fantastic. 

EpitH MANSFIELD 

Clubs are engaging Edith Mansfield for 
their annual Iuncheons—the Friday Tea Cup 
Circle has just secured her for May 20; and 
the Woman's ( “lub of Joliet, for April 22. 
On March 6 Miss Mansfield gave the Twi- 
light Musicale at the Beachview Club. 
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American Con- 

appeared in recital 
filwaukee, Wisc., 


A — Choir, under the 
Iter Ascl renbrenner, is being 
featured in regular Sunday afternoon pro- 
prams over WMAQ. The choristers also 
made an appearance at St. John’s Methodist 
Church, February 28; and on March 5 were 
heard in a benefit concert for the Girls’ 
Scout organization in Mandel Hall, U. of C. 

Anthony Dongarra, violinist and student 
of Mischa Mischakoff, appeared as soloist 
with the Janesville, Wisc., Orchestra, March 
6. He played the D minor concerto by 
= ieniawski, and the E minor concerto by 

Nardini. 

Fern Weaver, of the piano department, 
has made recent appearances as soloist and 
accompanist for the West End Catholic 
Woman’s Club, the Young People’s Society 
of St. Peter’s Episcopal Church, and the 
Green Literary Club of Oak Park. Marion 
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Setaro, soprano, also of the faculty, gave a 
group of songs on the last two occasions. 

A program of five one-act plays was 
given by dramatic art students of Esther 
Sachs at Kimball Hall, March 5. 

CHICAGO MuSICAL COLLEGE ACTIVITIES 

Eleanor Harris Burgess, head of the Dal- 
croze Eurythmic department, gave an inter- 
esting demonstration-lecture for the forty- 
two preparatory piano teachers March 5. 
Mrs. Burgess also gave a demonstration 
with a class of fifty pupils, ranging from 
three years of age, at the Arche Club, Feb- 
ruary 26. 

Bessie Kuchek, pupil of Albert Goldberg, 
was heard in a program at the Musical 
Guild on February 20. 

Piano artist-pupils of Dorothy Desmond 
and Lawrence Best were heard in recital, 
March 5, assisted by Hilda Eisenberg, so- 
prano; Marjorie Dorn, pianist; and Wilma 
Scheer, violinist. 

Lillian Powers presented her artist stu- 
dents in recital on March 7, assisted by Vir- 
gil Orcutt and Marion White, pupils of 
Vernon Williams. 

Frankie Masters, Publix Theatre conduc- 
tor, master of ceremonies, and artist-pupil 
of G. Magnus Schutz, has made the. cur- 
rent presentation of the birthday party at 
the Tivoli Theatre. 

John Thomas, director of the Central 
Y. M. C. A. Male Chorus, gave a concert 
on February 28 at the First Methodist 
Church, Des Plaines, Ill. Burford Huff- 
man was soloist. 

The soloist at the March concert of the 
Civic Orchestra of Chicago, of which Fred- 
erick Stock is musical director and Eric 
Delamarter is conductor, will be Theodore 
Kozach, artist-pupil of Glenn D. Gunn. 
Sylvia Olmstead, of Van Wert, O., artist- 
pupil of Mr. Gunn, will appear in recital 
this month. 

Stanley Casper, pupil of Lillian Powers, 
was heard with his trio on February 19, at 
the Sherman Hotel. Mr. Casper also ap- 
peared March 11 on a program at the Initia- 
tion Service of the Royal Order of Moose. 

VitaLy SCHNEE’s ANNUAL RECITAL 


Vitaly Schnee’s annual piano recital will 
occur on the afternoon of April 3, at Kim- 
ball Hall. As usual, he has arranged an 
unhackneyed program of many numbers not 
played in Chicago before. These include 
Respighi’s arrangement of Gagliarda by 
Vincenzo Galilei; a Siciliana of an unknown 
sixteenth century composer; Sonata No. 6 
by Anatole Alexandroff, contemporary Rus- 
sian; the overture from Honegger’s suite, 
The Adventures of King Pausole; and 
numbers by Manuel M. Ponce, a Cuban 
writer; and Nicolas Slonimsky, another 
Russian. JEANNETTE Cox. 


Van Vliet Gives Recital for 
Students and Workers 


The fifth concert in the series of six Art- 
ists’ Recitals sponsored by the People’s 
Symphony Concerts, Auxiliary Club, fea- 
tured Cornelius Van Vliet, cellist, the eve- 
ning of March 5, in the Washington Irving 
High School auditorium, New York. 

An attentive and earnest crowd of stu- 
dents and workers almost filled the house 
on this occasion. The program offered 
sonata in F major, op. 6, Richard Strauss; 

Sarabande, Leclair; Menuet, Danbe ; 
Deutschertanz, Mozart ; Walzer, Weber; 
Variations on a Rococo Theme, op. 33, 
Tschaikowsky; Andante, Rachmaninoff ; 
Mazurek, Neruda; and Tarantella, Jeral. 

Mr. Van Vliet brought to his playing ad- 
mirable technic, sound musicianship and de- 
votion for the music selected. He was 
spontaneously welcomed by the audience and 
throughout there was an undercurrent of 
respect and admiration for his masterly per- 
formance. At intermission and the conclu- 
sion of the printed list the applause was es- 
pecially prolonged, necessitating the inclu- 
sion of additional numbers. Josef Adler 
was a precise accompanist. M. S. 


Methodist Hymns Discarded 


At the Methodist Church convention in 
Cincinnati last Tuesday, the hymnal and 
psalter were revised, and about 160 hymns 
dropped from the total of 748, while about 
112 new ones were added. The deleted com- 
positions, eighteenth century works, are 
largely by John and Charles Wesley and 
Isaac Watts. 


Hymn Contest Announced 


The Miraculous Medal, a religious publi- 
cation, announces an original hymn contest, 
offering prizes of $100, $50, and four of $25 
for the best compositions. 
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‘Save Opera for Chicago” 
Slogan Brings Results 


Third Week of Campaign Brings 
Promises of Over Half of $500,000 
Guarantee Fund Required 


Under the slogan “Save Opera for Chi- 
cago,” the Friends of Opera have en- 
tered the third week of their campaign to 
raise $250,000 of the $500,000 guarantee 
fund necessary to assure the 1932-33 sea- 
son of opera in Chicago. 

The time element enters largely into the 
campaign, for not only is it requisite to 
obtain the guarantee, but prompt action is 
imperative if the company is to be held in- 
tact. As previously mentioned in the Musical 
Courier, no contracts can be entered into 
until the full amount is realized. Artists of 
the Chicago Opera Association are in de- 
mand by the important houses of the world. 
These two facts disclose the reason why 
the funds must be raised speedily. 

News from headquarters is encouraging. 
According to most recent reports more than 
$270,000 has been promised, leaving less 
than $230,000 still required. This balance 
must be collected by the first of April if the 
company is to be held together. 

The Friends of Opera entered this cam- 
paign at the request of Samuel Insull, presi- 
dent of the opera company. A guarantee 
fund committee was immediately formed; 
and at the first meeting, at the home ot 
Mrs. Edith Rockefeller McCormick, it was 
pointed out that failure to complete tne 
guarantee would result in the loss of an in- 
stitution that means much to Chicago’s mu- 
sical life. The response of members to the 
suggestion enlisted enthusiasm in the com- 
mittee, of which Mrs. Charles King Corsant 
is chairman. The committee now numbers 
more than seventy workers, all pledged to 
do their utmost to bring the campaign to a 
happy, conclusion. 

Assistance in the cause is coming from 
many sources. The National Broadcasting 
Company, through Niles Trammel, man- 
ager, donated six periods of fifteen minutes 
each, at which Mrs. Arthur Meeker, Mr. 
Insull, Mrs. Waller Borden, Mrs. Charles 
H. Swift, Mrs. McCormick and Herbert 
W: itherspoon spoke. 

Opera in Chicago is supported by more 
than 3,000 guarantors, not by a small group 
of individuals, and their continued donations 
are essential for the maintenance of the 
Civic Opera. 


Anna Case to Sing at Young 
Children’s Concert 


Mrs. Clarence H. Mackay, the former 
Anna Case, will be making her first New 
York appearance since her marriage when 
she sings at this season’s last Young Peo- 
ple’s concert of the New York Philharmonic, 
Ernest Schelling, conductor, this morning 
(March 12) at Carnegie Hall. She will also 
assist Mr. Schelling in awarding medals and 
ribbons to the children who have submitted 
the best notebooks this season; and in pre- 
senting a silver cup to the child who raised 
the most money for the Musicians’ Emerg- 
ency Aid. Mrs. Mackay, whose husband is 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
Philharmonic, will be heard in Connais-tu 
le pays, from Mignon (Thomas); Song 
of India (Rimsky-Korsakoff); The Night 
Wind (Roland Farley); and Summer and 
You (Mabellana Corby). Edwin McArthur 
will be Mrs. Mackay’s accompanist for the 
last three songs. 


Steffy Goldner to een Husband 


Steffy Goldner, for the past ten years 
harpist of the New York |Philharmonic, has 
been granted a leave of absence by the so- 
ciety so that she may join her husband, 
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Eugene Ormandy, conductor of the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra. Miss Goldner was born 
in Vienna and entered the Academy of 
Music at eight years of age. She was twelve 
when she gave her first solo recital. Before 
coming to this country, Miss Goldner had 
toured Europe in harp recitals and for sev- 
eral years had been solo harpist of the 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra, where she 
played under Furtwangler and Weingartner. 
Her first position in New York was as 
harpist at the Capitol Theatre, where she 
met Mr. Ormandy, at that time concert- 
master of the Capitol Orchestra. 


English Orchestra Disbands 


Lonpon.—While the Brighton Music 
Festival was actually in progress, the town 
council voted for the disbandment of the 
town’s municipal orchestra, owing to the 
heavy financial loss incurred during the past 
season. The festival, which brought many 
prominent conductors and soloists to Brigh- 
ton, proved an artistic success, but the pub- 
lic support failed to recuperate ne 7 
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Novelties at Saxon Capital 


DrespEN.—New orchestral works heard 
recently here were two preludes for small 
orchestra by Herbert Trantow and H. Rich- 
ter-Haafer; Josef Lederer’s Serenade; and 
compositions by Theodor Blumer, Leonhard 
Prinz and Otto Hollstein. 
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Salzburg and Munich should do well this summer, 
with Bayreuth and Covent Garden out of the way. 
a od 
Aiarmists are spreading all kinds of musical 
rumors. Discount them by half, and then again by 
half; and you will arrive relatively close to the 
truth. 
ee 
In the New York Times (March 4) the report 
of the Boston Orchestra at Carnegie Hall, has it that 
in the Bach B minor suite, “Georges Laurent was 
the flue soloist.” He certainly played grate. 
a 
There is much musical excitement in Portland, 
Me., where the Music Commission has suddenly dis- 
missed Charles Raymond Cronham from his position 
as municipal organist. More next week. 
— ae 


Prizes and Performances 


Nathaniel Shilkret says the best thing about com- 
posers’ contests that has been uttered for years. In 
his recent interview in the Musical Courier he states: 
“Instead of offering a composer $5,000 for a prize, 
I would offer him 5,000 performances of his com- 
position.” Shilkret goes to the heart of the problem ; 
he realizes that competitions are too often destruc- 
tive. Prizes help the composers, but performances 
help the whole cause of music in America. 

ee, ea 


An Explanation Is Awaited 


Milton Aborn has been compelled to abandon his 
projected twenty week season of opera in English at 
popular prices, because, he states, he cannot afford to 
pay the same rate for union musicians as opera com- 
panies which charge higher admission prices. 

It does seem difficult to understand why the mus- 
ical union will not adopt-a more plastic policy in view 
of conditions. Without our knowing details of the 
technical objections to Aborn’s offer of $60 a week 
per man, the proceedings of the New York union 
officials seem surprising. 

The Musicat Courter has always been firm for 
fair wages for orchestra musicians. Under present 
day conditions, as every sensible person knows, it is 
not possible to lay down rigorous wage restrictions 
without seriously affecting hundreds of persons. Per- 
haps two hundred singers, musicians and others 
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would have been employed for several months in the 
Aborn opera season. 

In view of the musical union officials’ plea for the 
understanding of the public, it behooves those gentle- 
men, we think, to make a clear explanation of their 
action. 

ee 


Joyous Bulletins 


At this stage when so many American musical en- 
terprises have become uncertain financially, it is good 
news to hear that the Municipal Theatre Association 
of St. Louis, Mo., has set aside a fund of $400,000 
to guarantee a twelve weeks’ season next summer 
of light operettas and operas. The al fresco per- 
formances in that city during recent seasons have 
been a huge success and the prospects for the com- 
ing series loom most brightly. Evidently, so far as 
music is concerned, St. Louis does not believe in 
Depression, but in Expression. 

To learn that the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
after impending reorganization, is to continue its ac- 
tivities in 1932-33, also is a welcome announcement 
in these dark musical days. The passing of the truly 
great organization would have been a grievous calam- 
ity to the cause of grand opera, which is in a parlous 
state all over the musical world. Under the pro- 
posed plan of reorganization, the keynote of the con- 
templated changes will be democratization of the 
institution, a move which seems to be strictly in keep- 
ing with the spirit of the times. 
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The Musical Appeal 


Sir Thomas Beecham is reported to have said of 
the English: ““We’re the most musical people in the 
world. We have 4,000 choral societies and we sing 
from morning till night. That’s what’s wrong with 
us.” 

Whether he is exercising Shavian wit, or speaking 
in all seriousness, remains a question; but most of 
us are inclined to agree that “singing from morning 
till night” is more likely to block musical develop- 
ment than to nurture it. Singing—choral singing— 
is all very well in its way, but the support of great 
artists, great orchestras and great opera houses is 
far more important and likely to be indicative of a 
far higher degree of musical appreciation. 

Statistics as to concert attendance give one a 
severe shock. They show that music teachers as an 
average rarely attend concerts; that members of 
choral societies give less support to musical enter- 
prises than the music lover who is not an active par- 
ticipant in amateur organizations; that school orches- 
tra musicians and those who sing in the school chorus 
generally abandon music upon graduation; and that 
by far the best supporter of music is the music lover 
who has no technical ability as a musician. 

All that is not to be wondered at. For those who 
most often attend the theatre, are not those who take 
part in amateur theatricals ; those who read most, are 
usually not those who endeavor to write; those who 
study the sporting pages of the newspapers are con- 
firmed sideliners, and not people who have ever par- 
ticipated actively in sports. And so it goes. Audi- 
ence is the great thing. Audience! It was the audi- 
ence that made Italy and Germany the great musical 
countries of the world; the great audience, the im- 
mense love of listening. 

And the audience it is, the great American audi- 
ence, that has made our land the centre of the world’s 
moving picture industry. Pictures, for a variety of 
reasons, appeal to us as they appeal to no other 
nation, The duration is right and it fits in with our 
afternoon leisure when we have it, and with dinner 
hour and our hour for retiring. The price is right. 
The informality suits us. And the cheap action 
thrill is what we like best as a nation. The motion 
picture constitutes a continuation of the penny-dread- 
ful, the dime novel, the magazine thriller. The one 
thing the pictures have not hampered with their 
octopus tentacles is the thriller in literary form. 

The thrill of music was not brought to us in a 
form proportionate to our mentalities. The only 
parts of the old operas that were alive to us were 
the arias of the prima donna or tenor, and there were 
too few of them. They were heard at the cost of too 
many hours of boredom. They succeeded better in 
vaudeville, where a whole act never exceeded twenty 
minutes. They are succeeding admirably on the 
radio for the same reason. i 

It may be assumed that the people of Great Britain 
drifted into the singing habit also for some similar 
reason. Music offerings were not suited to their 
particular needs, their mentalities, their habits. The 
secret of success has been found in America in 
vaudeville and radio. Some day, perhaps, concert 
and opera will be so arranged as to win the same 
interest and support from the masses at large. 


March 
Critical Acerbity 


And now Sirovich wishes to know! Sirovich— 
William I.—member of the House of Representa- 
tives, Democrat, chairman of the House Committee 
on Patents. He wishes to know. He is calling some 
newspaper critics before his committee where they 
are asked to explain their actions. He says dramatic 
critics on newspapers have destroyed the work of 
struggling young authors. (If only he had left out 
that sob line—“struggling young authors !’’) 

Sirovich declares that there ought to be a law 
licensing dramatic critics. That would be pleasant. 
We might then have the critic racket, bootleg critics, 
and all the other adjuncts of our picturesque, 
picaresque, law-abiding American life. 

Not, says Sirovich, that the critics are open to 
bribery. “They just don’t know anything about 
whether a play will be good or bad.” He is going 
to “get the batting average of the critics. Nobody 
knows about plays—critics are just newspaper men.” 

Some persons will not only agree with Representa- 
tive Sirovich, but also believe that what applies to 
plays applies an hundredfold to musical artists and 
music in general. The play at least has a few nights 
in which to exhibit itselfi—the musical beginner has 
just one afternoon or evening. And it costs him or 
her a small fortune to get the chance. And then the 
“first” critics do not come, but send assistants, who 
may assist the “first” critic, but are far from being 
willing to assist the young artist. The “first” critic 
usually has a heart; but if there is anything in the 
world as heartless as some of the assistant critics, 
we would like to know where and what it is. 

The young artist spends years learning to be a 
public performer and may be wiped off the map, in 
so far as certain critics can accomplish it, in a few 
minutes. And the “first” critics go where they like 
to go, where they are assured of music of the highest 
class, and devote a column more or less in telling us 
how good a conductor Toscanini is, and how well 
3eethoven understood the art of writing music. 

Protest is, of course, futile. The editors of the 
dailies appear to care nothing for art, and do not, 
so far as can be perceived, concern themselves with 
the expenditure of their employees’ time. If they 
did, they would realize that news is news, and that a 
repetition of the old is never news, and never can 
be. The appearance of a newcomer is news, and 
ought to have detailed report by the “first” critic. 

The only flaw in the apparent sincerity of Repre- 
sentative Sirovich’s campaign is pointed out by the 
critical culprits of drama, who reply that a play from 
his pen was produced in New York several years 
ago—and severely slated by the reviewers. 
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Costuming for Concerts 


According to the Bureau of Standards, which has 
been making tests and has now issued a report, there 
is a direct relationship between acoustics and clothes. 
The more clothes the audience wears, the less sonor- 
ity will pass from stage to house. If the clothing 
is of soft and heavy material, it acts as a more com- 
plete destructive agency than if it is light and dia- 
phanous. (Overcoats should be left in the check 
room and the public should be made to realize that 
the divine muse objects to anything so unnatural as 
excessive coverings. ) 

It all appears very encouraging and highly sug- 
gestive. In some near or distant future, we may 
depend upon temperamental artists and conductors 
laying down laws as to concert costumings. Per- 
haps we may be required to wear uniforms; and it 
would not be surprising if we were expected to 
change them between numbers so that the color and 
texture should conform to the mood of the music. 

We understand now why the audience in glorious 
Greek days was so lightly unclad, if we are to judge 
from paintings and bas reliefs of the period. They 
were music lovers of understanding who put art 
above the dictates of fashion, desire to display wealth, 
and the urge of radio advertisers who told them to 
“spend till it hurts” in order to “save” the country 
and prevent unemployment, or words to that effect. 

In the good old days, according to the rotogravures 
of the time—done in stone—auditors left their togs 
and togas at home when they went to concerts or 
other musical entertainments, so as not to deaden 
the sound. Especially were they shy of being robbed 
of any of the delightful howls of the ladies who 
were thrown to the lions. 

There must have been almost as much shrieking 
then as there is in some modern operas—and we are 
reminded of the story of the world famous prima 
donna who sang for the savages of some antipodal 
hot place. At her first whoop, the black and grimy 
audience, armed with shields and spears, and painted 
up to look very fierce and courageous, turned and 
fled. 
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By Leonard Liebling 


Known previously in New York through his color- 
ful and musicianly piano compositions ; his concerto 
for that instrument (played by its creator) ; his or- 
chestrally transcribed Parade and Flirtation in a 
Chinese Garden (conducted at a Philharmonic con- 
cert by Toscanini last year) and his activity as a 
teacher at the Curtis Institute of Music, Abram 
Chasins, young American, gave his first metropolitan 
recital at Carnegie Hall before a receptive and 
unusually select audience. 

Among the pianistic listeners were Leopold 
Godowsky, Josef Hofmann (one of Chasins’ former 
teachers), Josef Lhevinne, Mischa Levitzki, Rubin 
Goldmark, Shura Cherkassky, David Saperton, Vera 
Brodsky, Muriel Kerr, Jacques Danielson and Sascha 
Gorodnitzki. 

Chasins’ program was made up of the prelude and 
fugue, G minor, Bach-Liszt; Variations Serieuses, 
Mendelssohn; East and West, Dvorsky; The Quiet 
Hour, D. G. Mason; Serenade, Strauss- Godowsky ; 
Liebesleid, Kreisler-Rachmaninoff ; sonata, F sharp, 
No. 4, Scriabin; sonata, B flat minor, Chopin. 

Dominating qualities in the Chasins pianism are 
thoughtful and logical conception, and purposeful ad- 
justment of performing means to the composer’s 
intention and design. 

Chasins gave the impression of having prepared 
his material most thoroughly, for he presented it with 
assurance and repose. A certain impetuousness was 
not lacking, however, and when it took complete pos- 
session of the player he was occasionally led into 
some hurryings and rhythmic shiftings which robbed 
his publishments of strictly pianola like perfection. 
but made them delightful because an audience is 
particularly moved when emotional spontaneity does 
not always defer to rigid cerebral control. 

In execution, Chasins revealed a particularly well 
rounded technic commanded by light and_ pliable 
hands; uncommonly refined and many tinted tone; 
and a remarkable capacity for avoiding metallic qual- 
ity in fortissimo episodes. The pedalling was some- 
what too generous at times. 

In the Bach-Liszt number there was fine preserva- 
tion of line and formalism with a welcome blend of 
feeling for the melos. The Mendelssohn variations 
were “dated” with the proper light sentiment and 
grace. 

The short pieces should have been preceded by the 
Chopin sonata and the Scriabin opus with its bril- 
liant finale, might more profitably have closed the 
program. 

Dvorsky (Hofmann) music is always piquant and 
it was played atmospherically by Chasins. The 
Mason pages are restfully melodious. The Strauss- 
Godowsky Serenade showed a bit of choppiness in the 
“vocal” continuity, but was played with such fluffy 
brilliance that the auditors clamored for a repetition ; 
but instead, Chasins contented himself with directing 
the applause toward the famous transcriber, seated 
in a first tier box. 

Scriabin’s short sonata was stressed especially in 
its lyricism and the inner voices had lovely exposi- 
tion. The same tendency to emphasize unconvention- 
ally, made itself evident in the Chopin sonata and 
came to most successful fruition with the original 
treatment of the funeral march in which Chasins 
touched his highest moments of epic drama, with 
contrasting dynamic shadings and effective “tolling” 
of some of the basses. The scherzo lacked in grim 
humor and rhythmic bite, but its haunting melody 
was admirably done, free of the lushness into which 
it often leads too susceptible pianists. 

At the end of the recital there was no exodus of 
listeners until after they had bestowed enough ap- 
plause to win as encores a Chopin prelude and noc- 
turne, and the composer’s own Flirtation in a Chinese 
Garden, prelude (dedicated to Gershwin) Rush Hour 
in Hong Kong, and Fairy Tale. 

eRe 

Eugen d’Albert has passed away, and with his 
going another link snaps that bound us to the pic- 
turesque musical past. 

In his day d’Albert was a prodigious pianist (early 
protégé of von Biilow and pupil of Liszt) and musi- 
cal oldsters in America reverently remember his per- 
formances here, of tremendous authority, deep musi- 
cal insight, rousing temperamental drive, and im- 
mense technical powers. Then, at the height of his 
talents and success, he suddenly turned opera com- 
poser and his interest in the piano waned although he 
continued to make infrequent public appearances at 
the keyboard. His art remained mighty and ac- 


claimed until about ten years ago when it was seen 
that his magic touch, his “grand manner” and his 
marvelous command of execution were transformed 
into mere shadowy suggestion and his once dramatic 
and ardent style had given way to finicky scholas- 
ticism and pedantic dryness and dullness. 

Several d’Albert operas possessed genuine merit 
and scored popular success, bringing appreciable 
profits to the composer. 

He was married often—seven times I think—and 
in that department surpassed Felix Weingartner by 
one lap. Among the d’Albert wives was Teresa 
Carrefio. I knew the couple well in Berlin. They 
got on as amiably as the proverbial cat and dog. 

His colleagues never felt close to d’Albert. He 
was aloof in his association with other musicians, and 
lacked the human spark of sympathy. He kept a 
tight hold on his purse. Stories were told of his un- 
willingness to alleviate distress. To one musician 
who said that he had not eaten meat for a fortnight, 
d’Albert is reported to have replied : “Neither have I. 
In fact, I haven’t touched meat for years. I am a 
vegetarian. Try vegetables as a diet. You will be 
much healthier.” 

Another anecdote had it that when a similar suf- 
ferer went to d’Albert in midwinter and explained 
that he was still wearing summer underwear, the 
pianist answered: “Try Jaeger woollens. They are 
warm and I always wear them in cold weather.” 

D’Albert, in order to save laundry bills, also wore 
detached shirt fronts (known in their day as 
“dickies” ) and I remember when in some of his mo- 
ments of pianistic stress, the starched bosom bulged 
beyond the waistcoat, giving front seat spectators a 
most anaesthetic view of the player’s brown Jaeger 
shirt. 

Wonderful memories I retain, however, of the 
“little giant’s” superb playing of the Beethoven E 
flat, Chopin E minor, Liszt E flat, and Schumann 
concertos; and of the Rubinstein repertoire, includ- 
ing the D minor concerto. 

Also there was one unforgettable evening in old 
Steinway Hall, when d’Albert and von Biilow played 
concertos and each conducted for the other. 

eee 


John Philip Sousa, too, has gone. I knew him well 
and cherished him highly. 

Alfred J. McCosker, director and general manager 
of station WOR, arranged a broadcast service in 
memory of Sousa on Sunday evening, March 6th— 
he had died that morning. I was asked to preside, 
and found it in my heart to say the following: 

“A few of us are gathered here tonight at this sta- 
tion, WOR, which is devoting its studio to an alto- 
gether fitting, tender, and touching observance. We 
are assembled to do honor with words and music, to 
the memory of the late John Philip Sousa—our dear 
and admired friend, gifted musician, admirable man; 
beloved by all nations, but eminently our own typical 
American bandmaster and undisputed march king. 

“Sousa is America’s best understood and best be- 
loved musical son. Staunch in his Americanism, he 
represented one of the most distinctive and illumina- 
tive American personalities in our history. 

“It is my sad privilege as a long time friend and 
onetime collaborator of Sousa, to tell you something 
of his musical achievements ; of his inexhaustible fund 
of appealing and original melodies in his marches 
and comic operas; his epoch-making invention of a 
new method of instrumentation for band music; his 
unique qualities as a picturesque and stimulative con- 
ductor; the almost unbelievable universality with 
which his music, like a certain famous shot, was 
heard around the world. 

“T could tell you, too, of John Philip Sousa’s patri- 
otic services to his country, and of the role which 
his imperishable Stars and Stripes Forever played 
in the Spanish-American conflict and during the 
World War. 

“Throughout many countries of Europe, the bulk 
of the population is unacquainted with our Star 
Spangled Banner and believes that the American na- 
tional tune is The Stars and Stripes Forever. It is 
eminently proper that the great march should be 
officially recognized by the United States, and only 
a short time ago a resolution was introduced into 
Congress calling upon that body to make The Stars 
and Stripes Forever the official march of the United 
States. 

“That unforgettable musical tribute to our flag 
gave to John Philip Sousa not only the consciousness 
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of an inspirational work well done, but also brought 
him comforting material reward, for his royalties 
netted him over $300,000. For his first march, The 
Washington Post, which raised him from compara- 
tive obscurity into instantaneous national favor, 
Sousa received only fifty dollars, as he had sold the 
composition outright to a publisher in Washington. 

“John Philip Sousa’s marches and band concerts 
were heard through the years by uncountable millions 
of persons from commoners to kings. And before all 
the kings on the globe, even some of those in savage 
Africa, Sousa and his band had played his irresistible 
marches, 

“I would like to devote some of the limited time 
at my disposal to telling you a few things about 
Sousa as I knew him during our long friendship—a 
few things that are personal and which you may not 
read about him in his obituaries and in the musical 
histories. 

“Looked upon by the public at large chiefly as a 
successful composer and conductor, Sousa revealed 
himself to his intimates also as a man of singular 
charm, wide reading, warm humanity, and a depth 
of musical culture hardly exemplified in the type of 
compositions with which he made his shrewd public 
appeal to the masses. His knowledge of the sym- 
phonic literature and of the Wagner operas, was pro- 
found. I have heard him, in the company of cele- 
brated musicians, discussing the orchestration of 
Beethoven and Wagner, and quoting examples by 
citing from memory the number of the page in the 
printed works of those masters where each such ex- 
cerpt could be found. 

“Sousa had delved deeply into the writings of the 
philosophers and historians. He knew all the poetical 
masterpieces and wrote excellent verse himself. He 
was a most arresting conversationalist and an unsur- 
passable teller of funny stories. He wrote several 
novels and a number of magazine articles. He loved 
liorses and rode them well. He was a noted shot, and 
won several target and trap-shooting tournaments. 
He was a keen and well-versed student in the politics 
of the world. 

“Purely as a man, Sousa was one of the most ten- 
der hearted and generous I have ever known. He 
gave freely and constantly to musicians and others in 
distress. His belief in the general goodness of human 
nature had no limits. You could not convince him 
that some people are untruthful or otherwise dis- 
honest. That quality of belief, of undying optimism, 
was perhaps his most useful asset as a composer, for 
the dominating characteristics of Sousa’s music, are 
buoyancy, light-heartedness, a great sense of joy in 
life and in the living. 

“His fine belief in his fellowmen could not be 
shaken. I remember how it amazed me years ago 
when I had the proud honor of writing the libretto 
for one of Sousa’s comic operas. I was a very young 
man, and marveled that I could be so much more 
worldly and cynical than the experienced, travelled, 
and internationally famous Sousa, almost a quarter 
of a century older than myself. I was full of criticism 
of my literary and musical betters but never did I 
hear from Sousa a single word defaming or even dis- 
praising the achievements of any other writer or 
composer. 

“At one time, envious gossip had it that the Sousa 
marches were the work of someone else—a malicious 
and ridiculous slander, for I saw him compose some 
of those marches, and without the aid of a piano. He 
conceived his melody and its working-out almost 
simultaneously, seized a piece of music paper, and 
set down the composition for full band or orchestra, 
never changing a note of the music after he had com- 
pleted his writing. 

“On one occasion I discussed with Sousa the cur- 
rent story that some other person wrote his music. 
He answered characteristically : “They said the same 
thing about Shakespeare. Why could he not have 
written his plays as well as someone else? And why 
couldn’t I have written my marches? Well, if Shake- 
speare and I did not write our own works, then they 
must have been done by a couple of other fellows 
who had the same names as ours.’ 

“Sousa antedated in his musical tastes and training 
the eras of ragtime and jazz and yet he had no words 
of hatred or derision for those tonal styles liked by 
so many people. He invariably included at his con- 
certs the current popular music by other composers, 
but could not refrain from parodying them good- 
naturedly. Who does not remember the witty bur- 
lesques which he sometimes made of those tunes in 
his orchestrations ? 

“And who, for the matter of that, will ever forget 
the picture of Sousa himself at his concerts, in his 
familiar uniform, his white gloves—he wore a brand 
new pair at every appearance—and with his original 
gestures, head cocked on one side, and arms swinging 
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and fingers twiddling in rhythm with his compellingly 
rousing marches? 

“In spite of his almost incredible popularity with 
the masses, Sousa kept his unswervingly high musical 
ideals, and his aristocracy of thought and character. 
He never became a typical part of Broadway in the 
lesser meaning of that term. Until the day he died, 
Sousa remained a polished gentleman of that fine old 
school which has a!l but vanished in our day. 

“Now John Philip Sousa is no more, and leaves 
us, his friends, only memories of himself as a whole- 
souled comrade, fine humanitarian, fresh and fertile 
musician, public idol, dignified citizen, affectionate 
husband and father, warm patriot, and enduring 
music-maker extraordinary to the American nation. 

“Sousa will long be remembered and honored. God 
rest his soul in harmony and peace.” 

Edwin Franko Goldman also spoke at the WOR 
tnemorial for Sousa, the station orchestra played, and 
Rosalie Wolfe sang the late composer’s Snow Baby, 
from The Bride Elect. Telegrams from various well- 
known musical personages were read. 

mR 

lhe grisly roll of the departed gets tragically 
longer. Our good old Billy Guard has gone, too, 
and the pressroom at the Metropolitan will never be 
the genial and fervent 
presence. . 

\ wraithy figure he was, with his Romantic-era 
attire; his Irish nature and Continental prejudices ; 
his ability either to coo or curse; his passionate de- 
votion to and real knowledge of literature ; his home 
made French and Italian; his amateur’s love of 
music; his flute playing; his assumed irascibility 
when doing acts of courtesy and kindness; and his 
deep and abiding conviction that nothing in the world 
was more important than the unit represented by the 
executives, singers, conductors and performances of 
the Metropolitan Opera House. 

May Bill find peace and delight among all his pic- 
turesque cronies who preceded him into the eternal 

One of his warmest joys always was to 
and loyal stories of the many great per- 
had versatile and colorful 


same again without his 


shadows. 
tell vivid 
sons he known in his 
career 

meRe*, 

Portentous news from Chicago, whose great orches- 
tra announces its impending cessation, if sustaining 
funds fail to materialize before next season. 

Obvious mournful moralizing on the subject is 
There cannot be any doubt that the 
disappearance of the organization would be a stag- 
symphonic music in 


superfluous 
blow to the caus of 
\merica. The Chicago situation is especially serious 
because of the money difficulties of the Civic Opera 
there lwo drives for financial aid could not well 
be undertaken simultaneously. In fact, the Chicago 
Orchestra directorate has announced that it will not 
make such an appeal. 

\side from the prospective unemployment of the 
orchestral the loss of conductorship for 
Frederick Stock ; and the decrease of opportunities 


gering 


piavers ; 


for soloists, there 1s the spectacle ot a great city 
musical public would be without its own 
symphony concerts of the first class Too, the ex- 
ample is bad for other communities where orchestras 
are in fin; at present. 

Cf course it is to be hop d fervently that the Chi- 
cago symphonic disaster may be averted, but at pres- 
ent the chances seem slim, even with the strong civic 
spirit and pride of the remarkable community which 
made its orchestra many years 
through the small contributions of many rather than 
because of large donations from the privy purses of 
a few wealthy guarantors. 

The American musical world, shocked at the an 
nouncement from Chicago, awaits the final outcome 


with deep concern. 
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incial straits 


possible for so 
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\ Western concert manager writes me: 
high, in every direction 
has fallen except this one commodity. Radio 
up of stay-at-homes that are 
amusement line; and as fast 
1 money-getter among artists, their price is 
hat never a nickel can be made. Rates for con 
y haven't been lowered any in twenty vears 
peak fifteen years ago; newspaper advertis 
ity are higher than in New York, and con 
away from us everything we are able 
We are working for four groups: 
New York managers; third, the 
advertising departments of the 
Expectations that haven't been 


are entirely too 


he slippered 
inything in the 


1 were at the 


g rates i 

sequently 

to get throu 

first, the i mid. the 

landlord, and fourth the 
hat left ? 


always the Musical Courier. 
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I knew I would do it. In my recent reflections on 
the “grand manner” of playing the piano, I discussed 
a number of present day keyboardists and mentioned 
my fear of omitting some important name from the 
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list. Of course it happened; and the coward com- 
plex caused me to leave out Gieseking as three atten- 
tion-calling letters remind me. The slip was unin- 
tentional of course, and the more inexcusable because 
Gieseking is an eclectic whose art embraces the sev- 
eral styles and schools; and especially his occasional 
exposition of the grand manner sets forth much more 
vital stuff than its mere outward thunders. I shall 
sit in admiring penance at Gieseking’s next New 
York recital. 
nme 

But there is worse to report—only this time the 
crime is that of the typesetter and proofreader. In 
Variations of last week I was made to speak of 
Francis Rogers as “Mr. Robert”; and of tessitura, as 
“testitura.” I am wroth and inconsolable. 
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Violin Vivisections 
Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Dear Editor in Chief: 

While listening to the masterly violin playing of 
Mischa Elman in the immense hall of the West- 
chester County Centre at White Plains, N. Y., on 
February 10, I bethought me of your request, ex- 
pressed in your Variations columns in the issue of 
January 30, that I “enlighten Musical Courier read- 
ers as to the exact historical facts about which the 
good folks at the Westchester Centre seem to have 
obscure information.” 

You quoted a circular issued by the Westchester 
County Centre, announcing Elman’s recital, which 
claimed, among other things, that he had “invented 
the modern violin recital program,” that he had 
given “the first violin recital in America,” and that 
he had introduced to this country the Bruch, the 
Ernst, the Goldmark, the Tschaikowsky and the 
Glazounoff concertos. 

This information, as you have already suggested, 
could not have been furnished these “good folks” by 
the genial Mischa himself, for he is much too well 
informed to have supplied them with such inaccurate 
data. 

Elman, unquestionably, has done much to popu- 
larize the violin recital during the quarter of a cen- 
tury that he has been concertizing in this country, 
but he did not invent it, nor was he the first violinist 
to give a recital in America. Violin recitals, al- 
though of comparatively recent date, had been given 
in the nineties by Ysaye, Thomson, Petschnikoff, 
Burmester, Ondricek and others, long before Elman’s 
advent. 

The first virtuoso ever to give a recital anywhere 
was Franz Liszt, and that was in Paris nearly a cen- 
tury ago. Paganini never gave recitals but always 
had assisting artists, generally singers. Violinists 
of former generations, as Ole Bull, Vieuxtemps, 
Sivori, Remenyi, Camilla Urso, Wieniawski, Sauret, 
Wilhelmj and Sarasate, when touring America, al- 
ways appeared in conjunction with other soloists. 
But toward the end of the last century the violin 
recital, which means an entire program performed 
by one artist assisted only by an accompanist, had 
become fashionable. 

The great popularity of the violin as a solo in- 
strument in America dates from Ole Bull’s first con- 
cert in New York, which was given on November 
23, 1843. The Norwegian created a furore. The 
great Vieuxtemps, then a young man of twenty- 
three, also toured this country that same season and 
there was keen rivalry between the Belgian and the 
Scandinavian, but victory soon inclined to Ole Bull. 
He made many successful tours of the States, the 
last one during the season of 1879-80. His unique 
hold on the American public was due partly to his 
romantic personality and his immense technic but 
largely to his wonderful tone, and this is also true 
of Micha Elman. Biographers of Ole Bull, like 
Ehrlich and von Wasielewski, stress his beautiful, 
soulful tone. Joachim, the great prototype of classi- 
cal violinists, once, more than thirty years ago, when 
describing to me the impression that the playing of 
Spohr, Ernst, Ole Bull. Vieuxtemps and Wieniawski 
had made upon him, said, “Ole Bull could play a sim- 
ple melody with a warmth, a charm, a tenderness, a 
ravishing beauty of tone such as T have never heard 
in any other violinist.” Ole Bull aroused public 
interest in the violin as a solo instrument in this 
country and paved the way for the host of violin 
virtuosi who followed him. 

\s to the five concertos mentioned, the only one 
introduced by Elman was the Glazounoff. The 
Bruch G minor was first played here by Emile 
Sauret in 1871, twenty years before Elman was 
born. It was composed in 1867, and its first public 
performance was by Joachim at a Nether-Rhenish 
Music Festival at Cologne in 1868. Max Bruch, 
who was for many years an intimate friend of mine 
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and who was a frequent visitor at my home in 
Berlin, gave me this information himself. Further- 
more, I have seen a New York program of August 
Wilhelmj of 1879 on which the Bruch G minor con- 
certo figured. This was always a favorite with 
Wilhelmj and I heard him play it at Jena and Erfurt 
in 1892, during his last tour of Germany. Maud 
Powell also played it in New York in 1885, with 
the Theodore Thomas Orchestra. Sarasate played 
it many times during his extended tour of the season 
of 1889-90, when Eugen d’Albert was his artistic 
partner. The late Henry E. Abbey guaranteed the 
two great artists, for one hundred concerts, $110,000 
and all expenses, including the return ocean voyage, 
which was a big guarantee for those days. I wit- 
nessed their New York début, which occurred at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on December 18, 1889. 
They appeared with the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, at that time a new organization, and the 
conductor was Walter Damrosch, who was then only 
twenty-seven years old. So far as I know William 
J. Henderson is the only other living American music 
critic who was present at that memorable concert. 
On that occasion Sarasate played the Mendelssohn 
concerto, but at subsequent concerts he often played 
both the Bruch G minor and D minor concertos. 
The latter was dedicated to him, and Bruch com- 
posed it expressly for him in 1877 at the violinist’s 
request. Sarasate and Bruch were great friends. 

The Tschaikowsky concerto was performed in 
America frequently during the nineties by Adolf 
Brodsky (to whom the second edition was dedi- 
cated), Carl Halir and Alexander Petschnikoff. As 
for the Ernst concerto, it was played here by Sauret 
in 1871, and by Wieniawski in 1873. Sauret him- 
self gave me this information. I do not know who 
introduced the Goldmark concerto, but I do know 
it was performed here by César Thomson in 1893. 

Although the Bruch G minor concerto had its 
American premiére more than thirty-five years be- 
fore Elman’s American début, he is a masterly inter- 
preter of the work. One day, some twenty years 
ago, I took Mischa to Bruch’s home and introduced 
him to the composer. Bruch, in his old age, lived 
in strict seclusion and never went to concerts but he 
was always glad when I brought him into personal 
contact with the great violinists who played his 
works. Among those whom I introduced to him 
were Ysaye, Thomson, Kreisler, Thibaud and Zim- 
balist. The master’s fourth concerto, just completed, 
lay on the music rack when Elman and I entered his 
music room, and Mischa read it prima vista with 
Bruch at the piano. The aged composer was so 
impressed with this feat that he said, “Now I will 
play my G minor concerto with you,” and from mem- 
ory he performed the piano part with astonishing 
facility and temperament. Bruch was voluminous 
in his praise of Elman’s tone, and he was greatly 
pleased with the lad’s interpretation of the concerto, 
declaring, “I have not heard it played like that since 
the palmy days of Joachim.” 

Instead of making those erroneous claims for 
Elman, the County Centre could have told many 
things about him that are true and no less interest- 
ing; as, for instance, that it was his sensational Ber- 
lin début in 1904 (which I witnessed), which started 
the world vogue of his teacher, Leopold Auer, later 
proclaimed the greatest violin pedagogue of our gen- 
eration. Mischa was only twelve years old at that 
time, but he took the concert-ridden Prussian capital 
by storm. The leaflet could also have told that 
Elman was the first important Auer pupil to play in 
America, and that he is a very versatile artist, being 
a wonderful interpreter of such serious classical 
works as the Brahms and Beethoven concertos, as 
well as a brilliant performer of Ernst, Vieuxtemps, 
Wieniawski and Paganini, and that his name is en- 
shrined in the hearts of the American people. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR M. ABELL. 
= — 


Strauss Endures 

New York heard again recently Richard Strauss’ 
Heldenleben and Don Quixote. — 

It is the fashion in some quarters these days to 
decry the genius of Strauss with the cheap epigram 
that he “once was a genius but is now a talent.” 
Nevertheless, the greatest tone poems of Strauss 
retain all their power, originality and appeal; and 
the present tonal generation loves them even though 
it has cast aside nearly all the modernistic .music 
written in this century. 

Played and conducted as they were by the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham last 
week, Heldenleben and Don Quixote are certain to 
interest listeners for decades to come, as are also 
Don Juan, Eulenspiegel, Zarathustra, Rosenkavalier, 
Salomé, Elektra, and many of the inspired songs by 
Richard Strauss. : 
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by Simon Snooper 





An outpouring of distinguished musicians 
such as assemble only a few times in a 
season, attended the London String Quartet 
recital at Town Hall last week. Think of 
almost any name prominent in chamber 
music—and that person was probably pres- 
ent on that evening to hear the “new” 
Haydn quartet recently unearthed. 

Mischa Elman, one of our really distin- 
guished quartet players, was an attentive 
listener, but he looked a bit glum. (Perhaps 
he was grieved that he had not personally 
discovered the Haydn score.) Jacques Gor- 
don seemed a great deal more cheerful. 
And, wonders of wonders, most of the 
critics stuck till the conclusion. 

The faithful Winthrop Tryon of the 
Christian Science Monitor seemed deeply im- 
pressed. W. J. Henderson was quite jolly 
in the foyer, a circumstance which will 
probably be challenged by musicians who 
have been raked fore ’n’ aft at times by ‘the 
Dean’s withering fire (actually, Henderson is 
a robustly genial scholar). The New York 
American was represented, of course, by 
Grena_ Bennett, who covers virtually all 
musical events while Deems Taylor is occu- 
pied in thinking up his occasional reviews 
and Metropolitan Opera radio announce- 
ments. Nor did the offer of a new Haydn 
quartet and a Malipiero composition, prove 
sufficiently strong lure for the recondite 
Lawrence Gilman; the Herald Tribune was 
represented, as nearly always, by Francis D. 
Perkins, who arrived on time and stayed till 
the end. 

In a corner was the gathering of the 
critical boy scouts, some of the newest crop 
of assistant music critics on New York’s 
metropolitan dailies. 

* 


Fritz Crisler has done it at last. He has 
made the sporting pages of the national 
dailies; and the sporting pages, as all the 
world knows, are far more important than 
the music pages. As a matter of fact, the 
sports do get pages, while music only gets 
columns. So Crisler may be congratulated 
on his good fortune. He has been engaged 


to do something at Princeton. I do not 
understand exactly what it is he is to do. 
Something, apparently, connected with foot- 
ball. And I always thought he did some- 
thing with his hands. Still, one never knows ; 
but why has he changed the spelling of his 
name? 
x ek Ok 

Abe Chasins had a funny—well, not so 
funny for him—experience in Philadelphia 
when he gave his recital there not long 
ago. He was in the midst of a Bach-Liszt 
number when his rear collar button became 
dislodged and slid down his back, while 
the collar gradually worked its way nearer 
to Chasin’s ears. He finished the piece 
under difficulties; but reports say that the 
auditors were unaware of the tragic acci- 
dent, and gave full attention to the majesty 
of the music and the scholarliness of the 
performance. 

* * * 

Mischa Elman, too, underwent a humorous 
experience during his recent tour. About an 
hour before his recital he was reading a 
paper in the lobby of a Western hotel, 
when he was approached by a man carrying 
a violin case, who asked: “Are you Mr. 
Elman?” 

“Yes,” answered that artist. 

“Well, I’ve come eighty miles to see you.” 

“That’s very flattering. Thank you.” 

“T’d like to show you this violin and have 
you tell me whether it’s a real Stradivarius.” 

“Well, I can’t examine it now because 
IT am to play in an hour, and must first 
have a bite to eat, shave, and dress. How- 
ever, bring the violin to the green room at 
the end of the program.” 

“Where ?’ 

“To the dressing room, after my recital.” 

“Say”—this in a somewhat disgusted tone 
—I’m not going to your concert.” 

** * 

Even at the risk of braving the cyclonic 
displeasure of my editor-in-chief, I cannot 
resist telling this anecdote which I am slip- 
ping into my column after the proof sheets 
have passed his eagle eye. It appears that 
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he owns a once famous race horse, Prince 
of Umbria, which he is breeding at Lexing- 
ton, Ky. His farm manager sent him a com- 
munication, saying in effect: “That chestnut 
two-year-old which was lame for a year, has 
not been named as yet. He has developed in 
size, but I can’t make him show speed. 
What name shall we give him?” The Herr 
Redakteur wired in reply: “Call the colt 
Adagio.” 
* * * 

To the person who told me that Grace 
Moore will return to musical comedy, 
could not help saying: “If she really does, I 
cannot blame musical comedy for comman- 
deering her.” 

* * 

Teri Joseffy, Hungarian pianistic lassie, 
clings to the boyish bob of haircut, but is 
long on technic and temperament. 

* * * 

Schrafft’s is a popular gathering place for 
musicians after the concerts at Carnegie 
Hall. Sad to relate, they have to content 
themselves with an ice cream soda or what 
a Mosaic friend of mine calls a “nut 
shabbes.” 

* * * 

Someone praised young Shura Cherkassky 
to his teacher, Josef Hofmann, who com- 
mented: “He plays so old that I’ve got to 
change my own style.” 

* * * 

Add life’s little ironies: J. Alden Edkins, 
Boston bass, who won one of the first prizes 
in the recent Atwater Kent auditions (and 
who is now under contract with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company) turned over 
to his bank the check which he received for 
the prize. Shortly afterward the bank 
failed, one of a series of such disasters 
which have hit Massachusetts recently. 

* * * 

On the other hand, it did my heart good 
to see Georges Barrére at the Chase Bank 
(57th Street branch) last week, getting his 
income tax return affirmed by a notary 
public. 

* * * 

Heads together, Erno Rapee and David 
Mendoza sat at a table in the Gipsy Camp 
uptown. Are those two maestri contemplat- 
ing a merger? 

* * 

If ever I see Max Rosen in a public place 
unaccompanied by a pretty girl, I shall be 
semi-fatally surprise. That fiddler is a most 
tasteful selector. ‘ 

An ungracious vocal artist—Madame X— 
being told by a local manager that there 
would be a post-concert reception for her at 





“What a Fall Was There” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
To the Musical Courier: 

No doubt the Paderewski storm has sub- 
sided. It was late coming to my attention, 
but I would like to add my say—not espe- 
cially for publication. 

I heard Paddy on his first American tour, 
and for several years thereafter I never 
missed him. He gave me a great exaltation. 
It still seems to me that he was a marvelous 
being from a higher world, and that his in- 
terpretations were faultless. Yes; for several 
years I was Paderewski-intoxicated. But a 
change came over the man—a sad one. He 
became sloppy and played to the gallery. 
This got worse and worse, so that I finally 
gave him up altogether. About two years 
ago a friend who had never heard him, 
dragged me to one of his dimly lighted con- 
certs. It was awful. I remember in par- 
ticular Schumann’s Nachstiick, which he had 
previously played so divinely. This time he 
literally dragged it to death. It was incredi- 
ble how such a falling off can set in with a 
man who seems to have the real quality of 
greatness. 

The thing I now like best about him is that 
he has given away much money. 

People who have heard Paderewski ad- 
dress audiences all say there is a distinct 
greatness about him as an orator. Perhaps 
this is partly because he is a showman. He 
must be, to have so many people still believe 
him to be the world’s premier pianist. But 
T still love the god that was. Maybe it is 
humanly impossible to maintain such dizzy 
heights. 

Sincerely yours, 
WitiiAM T. INNES. 


George Washington Said— 
New York, 
To the Musical Courier : 

When George Washington retired from 
the presidency, he said that his relief as he 
laid down the burden of office was height- 
ened. by “a disinclination to be longer buf- 
feted in the public prints by a set of infamous 
scribblers.” 

Change the word “infamous” to “ignor- 
ant,” and the great American’s words may 
be deemed to fitly express the sentiment of 
many a musical artist who has given of his 
best for the public good, only to have his 
soul stripped bare by carping critics who 
have “a virtuosity of words” but no sense 
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of artistic feeling or expression, no under- 
standing of depths of sentiment. 

Criticism daily becomes more and more 
long-winded, more and more distinguished by 
fine writing, and more and more empty of 
the truth that goes with understanding. It 
is time a halt was called upon an abuse that 
is really becoming a menace. 

Very truly yours, 
F. ATTERSON, 


Opposed to Crooning 


To the. Musical Courier: 

Following the recent publication of the 
comments of William Cardinal O’Connell, 
Archbishop of Boston, on radio crooning, 
the New York Singing Teachers’ Associa- 
tion at its last regular meeting held at Stein- 
way Hall the early part of this month, Feb- 


ruary, unanimously adopted a_ resolution 
heartily endorsing his statement in which he 
deprecated this distorted type of singing. 

The New York Singing Teachers’ Asso 
ciation most deeply and intensely agrees 
with Cardinal O’Connell’s stand in the mat- 
ter and compliments him on his fearless and 
uncompromising attack. 

We, as teachers of singing, feel that the 
influence of this devitalized tone is detri- 
mental to the highest form of normal voice 
processes. It robs the human voice of its 
ability to express the higher emotions and 
deprives it of its inherent devotional qual- 
ity. It limits the development of the vocal 
mechanism and corrupts the minds and ideals 
of the younger generation. 

An eminent authority from one of the 
important broadcasting stations of New 
York spoke, recently, at one of our meet- 
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the home of the music club president, coun- 
tered with: “There’s nothing I care to re- 
ceive after my recital, except a check.” 

* * * 


Along the trembling Rialto flies the 
rumor that Arturo Toscanini may tarry per- 
manently abroad, and that Bruno Walter 
will be with us always—at least, almost al- 
ways. But I gleaned from a luncheon con- 
versation with one of the Italian maestro’s 
warmest pals that the report is pure rot. 

ks ge 

Still another chill item of gossip was that 
the financial strain of the New York 
Stadium season last year might force a ces- 
sation of those concerts this summer. Yet, 
Bob Noble told me the other day that the 
customary cable of invitation had been sent 
to Albert Coates and that Albert had ac- 
cepted . . . Bolshoi or no Bolshoi. So far, 
so good 

* * & 

A prima donna at the Metropolitan sent 
a bouquet of flowers of a kind which she 
knew her singing rival hates, and the offer- 
ing arrived just before a performance by the 
recipient. Lucrezia Borgia used to regale 
her doomed friends with poisoned flora 
Maybe the donor of the bouquet did not 
have the Borgian recipe. 

* * * 


Yehudi Menuhin, having played the 
Brahms concerto and thereby done a day’s 
work in his own estimation, retired to the 
drug store in Carnegie Hall the other after 
noon. In the flood tide of a succulent sun- 
dae, he felt a hand upon his shoulder and 
looked up to see Nikolai Sokoloff. The 
Cleveland maestro said jovially: “Well 
Yehudi, if you play Brahms at your age, 
what will you do at thirty?” Yehudi fin 
ished the sundae and ordered another. “I'll 
probably be playing the Sokoloff concerto,” 
he said, while the soda clerk grinned, “s« 
you'd better get busy and write it.” 

* * * 


I hear that the Metropolitan Opera season 
next year will be cut to eighteen weeks, with 
ten weeks more on the road .. . that no 
contracts have been renewed, as the man- 
agement is considering a drastic reduction 
in salaries .. . that Lily Pons has demanded 
a “raise” and will get it . that Fred 
Jagel is resisting a musical comedy urge 

. that radio hasn’t had such a tremendous 
effect on the operatic box office as you might 
think . . . that Modest Altschuler is making 
excellent progress with the formation of his 
new orchestra... that Maurice van Praag, 
= executive of the Philharmonic, has a new 
at. 





ings on the stiles of voice e production f for 
radio broadcasting. He made it very clear, 
referring both to individual and group sing- 
ing, that there was a wide difference be- 
tween the so-called “crooning,” (senza voce, 
as he expressed it) and a smooth, even, 
legato pianissimo as a basic form of tone. 
The latter is not only beautiful but can be 
developed. Crooning cannot. 

The association feels that Cardinal O’Con- 
nell’s statement has had a great influence 
for good and, coming from such a dignitary 
and leader, it will greatly advance the cause 
of sincere, honest and artistic singing of 
good songs worthy of being presented to 
listeners. 

Very truly yours, 
FreDERIC WARREN 
President, The New York Singing Teachers’ 
Association. 


Franco-Russian Error 
Rue de Pericoles, 
To the Musical Courier : 

In an article which appeared in your paper 
on January 1, I noted that the famous pian- 
ist, Simon Barer, was quoted as being a 
Frenchman. Simon Barer is a Russian, 
born at Odessa. He began his studies with 
Essipoff and later studied with Felix Bium- 
enfeld. He obtained the Rubinstein Prize 
(presented to him by Glazounoff). 

These details may perhaps interest your 
readers. 


Paris 


Yours truly, 
JANE MEYERAEIM. 


Editorial Fracas 
Rochester, Ind 
To the Musical Courier: 

Your answer (in Variations) to my ques- 
tion regarding the “grand manner” in piano 
playing, was most helpful to me, and I am 
sure must have been appreciated also by 
hundreds of other readers of your paper. 
Your article was practically a condensed his- 
tory of pianists and piano playing. . 

I have often been peeved at you for your 
criticisms of certain artists, but I feel that 
a quarrel with your editor-in-chief—even at 
the risk of a little hair pulling—could not 
be as harmful as indifference to the cause of 
good music. 

Many thanks, and sincere good wishes to 
the Musical Courier. 

Yours truly, 
Ben L. BRANDENBURG. 
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Music Notes From Coast to Coast 
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3altimore’s own symphony recently gave 
two programs, one on the regular series and 
the other for young people. At the former 
of these, the soloist was the harpist, Carlos 
Salzedo. Mr. Salzedo is an artist who can 
adapt his gifts to the interpretation of mu- 
sic, ancient and modern alike. His sterling 
merit and versatile talent won him much 
applause. Mr. Siemonn’s experience has 
been such as to make him an excellent pro- 
gram maker, and this was especially evi- 
denced in the children’s concert, at which 
interesting explanatory remarks were made 
by John Denues, director of music in the 
Baltimore public schools. 

Hardly a more popular singer comes to 
Baltimore than John Charles Thomas. This 
Mr. Thomas’ home town and his student 
days were spent at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory. Recalling the fact that, on his previ- 
ous appearance here, a bad cold forced him 
to stop after giving half his program, the 
singer endeavored to make up for it. In su- 
perb voice, Mr. Thomas’ singing was a 
pleasure not afforded by many others. This 
reviewer had the opportunity of hearing Mr. 
Thomas at the Peabody recital and then in 
Washington the following night at Consti- 
tution Hall, where a large audience received 
him with acclaim. 

Several months ago a visiting grand opera 
company spent a successful week in Balti- 
more, both from an artistic as well as a 
financial standpoint. At the time, comment 
was made in these columns that with proper 
prices prevailing, grand opera without a 
regiment of stars, could be financially satis- 
factory Practically the same- company, 
only under the name of the Grand Opera 
Repertoire Company, recently returned here 
and remained for two weeks. Excellent 
productions were given and were well at- 
tended 
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Milstein, violinist, was a recent 
at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Accorded a splendid reception on 

here last season, Mr. Milstein 
added to his followers with a program 
played in a manner that showed consider- 
able advancement. Florence Austral, dra- 
matic soprano, also appeared recently in the 
series and was given well merited 
praise by the audience and critics 

Rarely is better string quartet playing 
heard than that at the concert given by the 
London String Quartet. It was chamber 
music at its best. 

Pasquale Tallarico, pianist, of the Pea- 
body Conservatory faculty, presented infre- 
quently heard compositions, most important 
which was the Schumann G minor 
sonata. One of the best of the master’s long 
works, its presence on a recital program is 
indicative of an artist of discriminating and 
scholarly taste. Mr. Tallarico adds to his 
reputation with his every appearance. 

Charles Naegele, American pianist, 
his Baltimore début at the Overlea 
ior the Blind, and was hailed by 
and appreciative audience. 

A different sort of recital was presented 
by Sali Lobel, Rumanian dancer. Acting as 
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CHICAGO WORLD’S FAIR 


US! A CENTURY OF PROGRESS 
TION 
Seated from left to right: 
Mrs. Arthur Meeker, and Dr. Fred- 
ert M. Johnson, Henry Voegeli, John Alden 
bert, Herbert Witherspoon, and William E. 


M) s. Waller 
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her own lecturer, a general survey of the 
dance art from Biblical to modern times 
was attempted, a brief talk on the period to 
be illustrated preceding each dance. Miss 
Lobel’s illustrated part of the program 
added greatly to an interesting performance. 

The Baltimore Music Club, an active or- 
ganization of women interested in music, 
presented a George Washington program of 
unusual merit. 

Considerable discussion as to whether or 
not the New York Philharmonic will re- 
turn for its series of concerts next season 
is being voiced in the local press. Although 
playing to audiences close to capacity, these 
appearances have resulted in annual deficits, 
and the local backers have been called on 
regularly. Some of the guarantors are with- 
drawing, and others say that .the financial 
responsibilities should be divided among a 
greater number of people. The absence of 
this excellent organization would be greatly 
regretted. 

Frederick H. Huber, who in his many ex- 
ecutive capacities, includes that of Baltimore 
representative of the Metropolitan Opera, 
has announced the annual visit of the com- 
pany for a series of three performances dur 
ing April. The Metropolitan’s annual visit 
is an outstanding even in Baltimore’s musi- 
cal life. 

Great 
cold prevented Rosa Ponselle 
her recent scheduled recital. 
selle’s Baltimore admirers are 
they were happy to hear that she would 
appear here later in the season. She will 
also sing in this city with the Metropolitan 
forces. 

Mr. Huber, municipal director of music, 
has appointed Robert V. Lansinger, as di- 
rector of the Municipal Band, to succeed the 
late Nelson C. Kratz. Mr. Lansinger was 
formerly leader of the Fifth Regiment 
Band, and a member of the municipal and 
local park bands. E 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH.—At Foun- 
tain Street Baptist Church, Conchita Su- 
pervia, mezzo-coloratura, appeared in recital 
with Boris Kogan at the piano. Although 
she was warmly received in a varied pro- 
gram, she was most charming in a group 
of modern Spanish songs, which she deliv- 
ered with fire and abandon. 

The last concert on this course was given 
by Efrem Zimbalist, violinist. He delighted 
his audience with his pure, mellow one, and 
his impeccable technic. Theodore Saiden- 
berg was a worthy accompanist to so great 
an artist 

John Goss and the 
Gordon, accompanist, 
church in one of the 
certs of the season 3esides early and tra- 
ditional songs by the ensemble, Mr. Goss 
presented three Schubert songs and a mod- 
ern group in an artistic manner 

The third pair of concerts given by 
Grand Rapids Symphony Orchestra, Karl 
Wecker, conductor, featured Pedro Paz, di- 
rector of the Olivet College Orchestra, as 
guest conductor. Mr. Paz, who has one of 
the best student orchestras in the state, 
handled his numbers with authority and mu- 
sicianship. Again the demand for seats was 
such that it was necessary to add an after- 
noon concert to the two regular perform- 
ances. 
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Cecilia Lenten Morning Musicales 
presented Jan Chiapusso, pianist, whose 
brilliance of execution, and masterly pedal 
ling were especially noteworthy 
Enthusiastically greeted was Gregor Piat 
igorsky, cellist, who gave a brilliant recital 
of little known compositions before the so- 
ciety. A particularly enjoyable number was 
Stravinsky’s Pulcinella Suite on themes by 
Pergolesi. Piatigorsky was ably supported 
at the piano by Nino Herschel. Mrs. John 
Sellers Braddock was chairman that day 
Participants in the annual Flower Day 
program, which was inaugurated by a for- 
mer president, Mrs. Clara B. Davis, were 
the St. Cecilia Quintet—Hazel Quick, first 
violin; Lela Newcomb, second violin; 
Amy Calkin, viola; Lois R. Houston, cello; 
Maria L. Royce, piano—Elizabeth Barker 
VanCampen, soprano; Mrs. Garnet B. 
Wolff, pianist; and Bessie Walker Knott, 
who directed her own Peace Hymn of the 
Republic. Mrs. Knott was chairman for 
the day, and Dorothy McGraw was ac- 
companist. 
Three morning recitals have 
those taking part on Women Composers’ 
Day being Hortense B. Schloss and Mrs 
F. W. Longyear, sopranos; Frances Morton 
Crume, contralto; Joan Kingma and Mrs. 
Stephen Collins, pianists; Mrs. R. A. Dor- 
man, Mrs. W. H. Wismer and Mrs. Royce, 
accompanists. Mrs. Verne G. Phillips pre- 
sided and Mrs. Knott was hostess. The 
second musicale was devoted to British com- 
posers and was presented by Mrs. V. I. 
Calkin, soprano; Mrs. Verne Phillips, con- 
tralto; Abigail Wedgwood and Chester Ber- 
ger, pianists; Madeline Holmes, cellist; and 
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an ensemble consisting of Mrs. Charles S. 
MacDonald, soprano; Mrs. Neal Zoerhof, 
contralto; Charles MacDonald, tenor; Rus- 
sell VanKoevering, baritone; Elmer Oppen- 
huizen, bass, who sang a group of charming 
old English madrigals. The accompanists 
were Mrs. Royce, Nina H. Coye, Gertrude 
VandenBosch, and Paul Humiston. The 
program was arranged by Mrs. Leland 
Holly, and the hostess was Mrs. Frederick 
E. Hill. A Colonial concert featured Mrs. 
J. H. Brumbaugh, Mrs. E. A. Prange and 
Mrs. Charles MacDonald, sopranos; Mrs. 
Paul Kempter, contralto; Mrs. C. H. 
Kutsche, pianist. The accompanists were 
Mrs. Dorman and Helen Baker Rowe; the 
chairman, Bertha Kutsche; and the hostess, 
Mrs. W. J. Miller. 

Youth in Music, with Harold Tower, 
chairman, was the subject for a program 
of the St. Cecilia Evening Club which in- 
troduced Harry Southwick, soprano; 
Frances Berger, Chester Berger and Jerre 
Jean Lillie, pianists; Irene Francis, so- 
prano; Mildred Stroup, contralto; and the 
Union High String Quartet, consisting of 
Carl Lindberg, first violin; Lorraine Gres- 
kowiak, second violin; Oscar Lindberg, vi- 
ola; Henry Marczinski, cello. Accompan- 
ists were Mrs. McGraw, Elsie Stroup and 
Mr. Tower. H. B. R 


HOUSTON, TEX. — Mary Wigman 
captivated and startled her Houston audience 
with her dancing when she appeared at the 
Scottish Rite Cathedral, March 2. 

Marjorie L. Hahl has returned to Hous- 
ton after a year’s voice study with Felix 
Hughes in Hollywood, Cal. She will be 
one of the members of Trinity Episcopal 
Church choir for the Easter and Good Fri- 


day music. 

It has been announced that Adele Mar- 
gulies will return to this city next season. 
Miss Margulies came here last September 
at the urgent solicitation of people who 
were eager to study with her. 

With every concert of the Houston Or- 
chestra, there is evidence of growing success 
and public approval. On February 18 the 
organization made its fourth appearance of 
the season in the city auditorium. Rhodes 
Dunlap was soloist in the Chopin E minor 
piano concerto; and his interpretation was 
one of understanding and feeling. The out- 
standing feature of the evening was the 
symphonic poem selection from Franck’s 
Redemption. 

Ina Gillespie, soprano; 
baritone; and Raphael Fliegle, violinist ; 
were heard March 4 at the Rice Hotel, under 
the auspices of the Child Conservation 
League. 

Walter 
March 10, 


March 12, 


Walter Jenkins, 


Gieseking appeared in concert 
under the local management of 
the Tuesday Musical Club. 

This month, the Juvenile Girls’ Musical 
Club is studying Famous Marches and Their 
Composers, and the members get together 
once a month; at the next meeting each 
number on the program will be a march, 
accompanied by the Rhythm Band. 

Among the recent arrivals in Houston 
is Kathryn Boothe Willis. Mrs. Willis was 
a pupil of J. Emory Shaw, and she is re- 
garded as one of the best accompanists in 
Texas. 

Luisa Lincoln has been engaged by the 
Grand Opera Company for a twenty weeks’ 
concert tour of Central America. The Hous- 
ton singer will make her premier appearance 
in the National Theater, Havana, Cuba, as 
Lucia. She also will sing roles in Rigoletto, 
Traviata and Barber of Seville. 

The choir of the First Methodist Church, 
Houston, presented Deane Shure’s Atone- 
ment, March 6, at the First Methodist 
Church, Beaumont. The eighty choristers 
were guests of Mrs. T. J. Rothwell and 
the Beaumont Orchestra. Herbert Rohloff 
is organist and Walter Jenkins, choir 
director. 

Music of Poland was 
Eastwood Music Study 
in the program were Mmes. 
G. L. Ricker, B. O. Pharr, 
J. P. Lindsly and Elizabeth 


discussed by the 
Club. Taking part 
H. D. Wallace 
O. L. Smith, 
Vann. 

3. M. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—Walter Giese- 
king and Conchita Supervia, both appearing 
last month in this city for the first time 
were widely acclaimed for their artistic 
concerts; and added materially to the suc 
of Walter Fritschy’s twenty-fifth year 
as local director. 

Throughout a program of music from the 
older masters to the moderns, Gieseking 
displayed technical musicianship, beautiful 
tone and clear phrasing. 

Supervia is capable of giving a recital and 
having her audience remember her as one 
a unique voice—quality and range 
coloratura soprano has the particular 
faculty of singing Rossini music it was 
written (such that for Rosina in the 
Barber of Seville, which usually is changed 
considerably for sopranos). English and 
Spanish numbers were plentiful on the pro- 
gram, and the second part was entirely de- 
voted to her native songs, when she ap- 
peared in costume. 

Shura Cherkassy, young pianist, appeared 
before the Kansas City school children as 
their final soloist this season. The more 
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tuneful classics and interestingly named 

works were wisely selected for this youth- 
ful audience, and Cherkassy evidenced that 
he is an artist of lasting qualities. His tone 
is firm, and he plays with ease and assur- 
ance. 

The Revelers, male quartet, and Mary 
Wigman, dancer, are the final attractions to 
be offered this season by Mr. Fritschy. 

A successful premiére of Julius Osiier’s 
opera, Bride of Bagdad, was given, and 
throughout an interesting plot, which was 
written by Dr. Andreas Bard, also of Kan- 
sas City, the score was found to contain 
many beautiful airs. The orchestra was im- 
pressive, and by using local singers for all 
roles, a fair idea was given of the dramatic 
qualities of the opera. Freda Draper, con- 
tralto, was outstanding among the cast. Mr. 
Osiier received his training under Grieg and 
Gade; and although he is from Denmark, 
his work is distinctly of the Italian school. 

N. De Rubertis, director of the Kansas 
City Orchestral Training School, presented 
his pupils in concert. The students range 
from eight years of age upward and they 
performed remarkably well. Mr. De Ru- 
bertis, formerly director of the Kansas City 
Little Symphony, is also known for his com- 
positions in many forms. Many of the 
encores were from his pen and all were of 
high order. 

Ted Shawn and his company of ten were 
introduced to Kansas City by Mrs. Frank FE. 
Smith. With charm and grace, they gave 
two programs of dances. Mr. Shawn ap- 
peared in several solos, and with the help 
of his men gave creditable interpretations 
of a variety of subjects. Solos were also 
danced by several of the girls in the en- 
semble. 

The Kansas City Musical Club engaged 
a number of soloists in their assembly pro- 
grams during February, including Rose Ann 
Carr, soprano; Isabel Curdy, violinist; 
Florence York Stahl, pianist: Mrs. How- 
ard Austin, contralto; Mrs. William Bur- 
ton, Alice Verheilig, Joseph Meyer, Mrs. 
Cary Barney, Clarence Brady; and as ac- 
companists, Pearl Roemer Kelly, Helen 
Curdy, Gladys Gwynne Combs, Florence 
York Stahi, Lucy Parrott and Edna For- 
sythe. 

Edward McLean gave his first public re- 
cital in this city, and as a student of Mary 
Wigman, demonstrated the style of dancing 
she will present here later this season. 
Mary Jane McLean assisted, and piano ac- 
companiment was by Arlene Wilmot. 

Elma Eaton Karr was aided by 
McCoy and Clare Goyette, 
Elizabeth Woodson, soprano, during her 
Hour of Music. Mr. and Mrs. Karr, Har- 
old Witt and A. C. Werner were heard in 
several quartets by Schubert and Beethoven. 

Genieve Jichtenwalter presented Jean 
Matscheck, Ruth Waltmire, Houston Gray, 
Margaret Dunn and Mrs. John R. James 
in recital recently. 

The Missouri Federation of Music Clubs, 
Mrs. J. H. Caldwell, president, will hold its 
fourteenth annual meeting in Kansas City, 
April 16-19. 

Clarence D. Sears has had as soloists at 
his organ recitals during the past month, Ed- 
win Letson, W. E. Grimmer, Mrs. Howard 
Austin and Edna Groneweg. 

Mary Watson, local pianist and composer, 
appeared on a program last month, playing 
Mozart’s fantasie in C minor and Schu- 
mann’s arrangement of Caprice by Paganini. 
Other solosits were D. C. Heider, violinist ; 
Mrs. Howard Austin, contralto; Lois 
Craft, harpist; and Rose Ann Carr, soprano. 

Wanda Corti, pianist. and Rose Ann Carr, 
pupils of the Kansas City-Horner Conserva- 
tory gave a joint recital. Miss Corti plaved 
music by Bach, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Pol- 
doni and Chopin; and Miss Carr offered a 
group of modern songs and an aria by 
Verdi. 

Gladys Cranston, soprano, and Harold 
Sproul, baritone, with Philip Stevens at the 
piano, sang at a musicale for the Woman’s 
Citv Club. 

The Kansas State Music Teacher’s Asso- 
ciation convened, the last of February at the 
University of Kansas in Lawrence. Walde- 
mar Geltch, of the university. presided. 
Among the speakers were Guy Maier, John 
Thompson, Prof. Charles S. Skilton and 
Raymond A. Schwegler. The Don Cossack 
Russian Male Chorus was one of the out- 
standing musical events. 

The Little Svmphony Orchestra, of 
Rethany College, Lindsborg. Kans., Arthur 
FE. Uhe, conductor, appeared here, playing 
Schuhert’s symphony in B minor and also 
including a group by Sibelius. 

Concerts were given the same dav by the 
male glee club from Missouri Vallev Col- 
lege: and the girls glee club of Central 
College. Favette. Mo. 

Sonatas by Kreutzer, Beethoven and J. 
Guy Ronartz were selected for performance 
at the fourth Lucile Bogel-Cole, Carrell 
Cole recital. Mpeg 


MIAMI, FLA. —The University of Mi- 
ami Orchestra, William Kopp, conductor, 
gave its eighth concert of the season, Feb- 
ruary 28 in Orchestra Hall, with Cameron 
McLean. baritone, as guest artist. 

The University of Miami presented Ted 


Lewise 
pianists, and 
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Shawn and his dancers in two performances 
February 27 at Orchestra Hall to appre- 
ciative audiences. The rhythmic gestures 
and motions of the body in complete musical 
form were excellent examples of what the 
dance should be. 

Paderewski delighted Miamians with one 
of his piano recitals on February 

John McCormack appeared in White 
Temple, February 29, under the auspices of 
Ernest Philpitt. His Irish groups were par- 
ticularly enjoyed. Edwin Schneider, the ac- 
companist, also gave several piano numbers. 

The Mana-Zucca Music Club has inter- 
esting meetings every Tuesday afternoon in 
the Civic Theatre. Among artists appearing 
there this season were John Charles Thomas, 
Suzanne Keener, Frances Sebel and Laura 
Combs, of Tampa, Fla. A. F. W. 


MONTREAL, CAN.—Jeanne Dusseau, 
Toronto soprano, gave a recital recently be- 
fore the Ladies’ Morning Musical Club. The 
first half of the program, which listed num- 
bers by Beethoven, Schubert, Strauss and 
Brahms, was executed with taste and under- 
standing. The singer delivered with finesse 
and much charm Le Balcon and three Chan- 
sons de Bilitis by Debussy. Mme. Dusseau 
brought her concert to a happy close with 
a mixed group of French and English songs. 
Gwendolyn Williams accompanied skilfully 
at the piano. 

The Dubois String Quartet was heard 
recently at Saint Sulpice Hall in its fourth 
concert of the season, by a friendly audi- 
ence. Borodin’s quartet opened the recital 
and it received an excellent reading by the 
ensemble. The endless and ever agreeable 
quartet of Lalo was also performed with 
great clarity. Mr. Dubois, founder and 
cellist of the quarter, assisted by Adrienne 
Poitevin, young and talented pianist, played 
Mendelssohn’s sonata for piano and cello. 
The artists acquitted themselves in a most 
satisfactory manner, and their success was 
well merited. 

The Trudel Instrumental Trio, founded 
in 1929, and composed of Edmond Trudel, 
pianist; Albert Chamberland, violinist; and 
Jean Belland, cellist; was heard at Tudor 
Hall, February 20. The ensemble gave a 
very satisfactory performance of Schubert’s 
trio in B flat, op. 99. Two interesting 
movements by Florent Schmitt, Promenade 
a l’etang and Travelsée heureuse, were well 
played. The program was brought to a 
close with Lalo’s trio, op. 

On February 21, at His Majesty’s The- 
atre, the Montreal Symphony Orchestra, 
under the direction of Douglas Clarke, pre- 
sented at the request of the Montreal 
branch of the Goethe Society of America, 
in commemoration of the hundredth anni- 
versary of Goethe’s death, Beethoven’s over- 
ture to the great poet’s Egmont. This was 
followed by Glazounoff’s sixth symphony in 
C minor, which occupied the larger part of 
the program. The orchestra did some of its 
best playing in the two middle movements. 
Conductor Clarke and his musicians also 
gave Holst’s St. Paul’s Suite an expert 
reading. Bach’s seldom played second 
Brandenburg concerto was the most inter- 
esting number heard on this occasion; and 
the artistry of the four soloists, M. On- 
dereet, violin; R. Gagnier, oboe, H. Bail- 
largeon, flute : and T. Gosrhkoff, trumpet, 
was appreciated by a responsive audience. 
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OBERLIN, O.—Jacques Thibaud, vio- 
linist, presented an admirable program under 
the auspices of the Oberlin Artist Recitals 
on February 9. 
Handel sonatas ; 
flat major, and several shorter numbers. 
audience recalled the artist several times 


He played Debussy and 
the Mozart Concerto in E 
The 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—The greatness 
and glory of musical art were proclaimed in 
a masterful manner by Sigrid Onegin at 
the fourth concert of the Art Society, be- 
fore the largest audience that thus far has 
attended an event on this course. An en- 
thusiastic reception, befitting her greatness 
as a musician, was accorded her. It was a 
delight to hear this consummate artist re- 
veal the unlimited beauty of a voice that 
fully equals the demands of both Lieder and 
operatic works. Hermann Reutter provided 
perfect support at the piano. 

Dr. Sigrid Karg-Elert gave an organ re- 
cital, under the auspices of the Western 
Pennsylvania, Chapter, American Guild of 
Organists. 

Augustus D. Zanzig, director of music 
for the National Recreation Association, and 
former instructor in music at Harvard Uni- 
versity and Smith College, was a guest 
speaker at the Hungary Club. Introduced 
by Will Earhart, director of music of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, his subject was 
What People Do to Music and What Music 
Does to People. 

A Junior Clubs program was given at 
Memorial Hall, sponsored by the Tuesday 
Musical Club, and arranged by Lucielle 
Miller Werner and counsellors of Junior 
Clubs. It comprised a string quartet from 
Taylor Allderdice High School; an a cap- 
pella choir from Perry High School ; a piano 
number by the Ethelbert Nevin Club; a con- 
certo for two pianos and vocal numbers by 
the MacDowell Club; a trumpet and baritone 
solo from ty ag High School; a piano 
piece by the Bach Club; and the All City 
high school orchestra, directed by Lee Lock- 
hart. 

Pittsburgh Musical Institute held new 
classes and a large number of student and 
faculty recitals last month. Charles N. 
3oyd and Florence Graybill Foust conducted 
piano classes for adult beginners. Mr. Boyd 
had an illustrated lecture class on The Music 
of Richard; and John Austin Holland led 
classes in elementary theory, with Eleanor 
Herring conducting similar classes for 
violin. 

Viadimir Horowitz’ recital here after two 
years’ absence evinced playing of a high 
order. Faultless virtuosity and remarkable 
individuality of musicianship stamp him as 
one of the pianistic elect. 

The New York String Quartet gave a 
stirringly interesting performance of works 
by Beethoven, Schubert: and an impressive 
novelty in the form of Turina’s La Oracion 
del Torero. 

A triple success was scored by the Minne- 
apolis Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy, conduc- 
tor, and Eunice Norton, pianist, the latter 
two appearing here for the first time. The 
concert was a series of ovations for Mr. 
Ormandy, Miss Norton and the orchestra. 
Mr. Ormandy’s directing revealed authori- 
tative musicianship, and was replete with in- 
nate comprehension of the scores. Miss 
Norton’s playing of the Schumann A minor 
concerto was an experience to remember. 
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Mrs. Edgar Stillman-Kelley 
Ends Tour 


The Ohio Music Club Magazine for 
March, issued by President Stillman-Kelley, 
contains information about the convention in 
Cleveland, O., planned for April 7-8-9. The 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference oc- 
curs there simultaneously. 

Mrs. Kelley’s recent tour included Hills- 
boro, N. H.; Newark, N. J.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Detroit, Cincinnati (two visits) and 
Cleveland. 

Arden for Verdi Club 

Cecil Arden has been engaged for April 
6 by the Verdi Club of New York City to 
give Carmen’s Dream, the fantasy based on 
the themes of the opera which Buzzi-Peccia 
arranged especially for Miss Arden. 


Washington Heights Woman's 
Club 


The February 24 luncheon of the Wash- 
ington Heights Woman’s Club presented 
musical items of interest, under the presi- 
dent, Mrs. John McClure Chase, and chair- 
man, Mrs. Roswell T. Prodgers. The Men- 
delssohn String Trio, Virginia S. Carmen, 
violin; Elsa Paula Cash, cello; and Gladys 
Allen Squire, piano; played excerpts by 
Valdez, Lehar-Kreisler, Beethoven and 
Weber. Olive Ayer Dutton was heard in 
songs by Rachmaninoff. Manning and Flor- 
ence Turner Maley (The Road to Bally- 
clare). James Balestrieri, tenor, sang oper- 


atic airs and songs by German composers. 

Guests of honor included Mmes. Rosalie 
Heller Klein, Louis Dutton, William Dick 
Sporborg. Henry Willis Phelps, and Harold 
Vincent Milligan. 

Drama Comedy Matinee 

Edyth Totten, founder-president, and 
Mme. Fiqué, chairman of the Drama-Com- 
edy Club, presented interesting music at the 
February 26 meeting in the Astor Hotel, 
New York. Deal Hober, soprano; Elsie L. 
Luker, contralto; and Alda Astori, pianist; 
presented modern and romantic music in a 
manner that delighted everyone. Miss Luker 
sang I Love Life (Mana-Zucca) especially 
well. The accompanists were Frank Luker 
and Alderson Mowbray. Pauline Frederick 
was a guest of honor. F. W. R. 


Fiqué Choral 

The Fiqué Choral Leap Year Carnival 
took place at Apollo Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
February 25, when prizes were presented by 
Baroness Von Klenner, chairman of judges. 
Associated with her were Arthur Milligan 
and Edward L. Browning. Bernice Allairé 
won first prize. Helen Zottarelli interpreted 
character dances. 


Washington Heights Community 
Club 


Mrs. Edmund W. Kingsland, president, 
introduced Caroline Lowe as speaker on 
songs of W ashington’s time at the February 
29 meeting and musicale, McKinley Temple, 
New York. Carrick Douglas, baritone and 
Mme. Lowe’s artist-pupil, sang several of 
these songs. Margaret Eldridge. pianist, 
played solos; and Hon. Thomas Crain, dis- 
trict attorney, gave a talk on patriotism. 


A DISTINGUISHED TRIO 


JOSEPHINE FORSYTH, BARONESS 
HELENE NOSTITZ VON HINDEN 
BURG AND GINA PINNER 
at the Hotel St. Regis, New York, where 
Mme. Pinnera sang Miss Forsyth’s new 
composition, Carol, and other numbers with 
the composer at the piano. Baroness von 
Hindenburg, niece of the president of the 
German Republic, was a guest of honor and 
spoke informally. (Photo by Ella Barnett.) 








Her musical endowments are transcendent 
and in her technical equipment she evidenced 
maturity of digital dexterity. Salvos of ap 
plause recalled her several times. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, organist and choir 
master of Trinity Cathedral, Cleveland, ap 
peared as guest soloist at Carnegie Institute, 
ple aying < Saturday evening and Sunday after- 
noon free recitals before large audiences 
Memorable was his playing of the giant 
fantasie and fugue on B-A-C-H, of Reger. 


RICHMOND, VA. — The Musicians’ 
Club of Richmond presented a group of its 
active members in recital at the Woman's 
Club Auditorium, February 16. A _ miscel- 
laneous program was given and a number of 
new artists were heard. As usual, the at- 
tendance was large. Ethel Burks, pianist, 
played with facility and brilliance an étude 
(op. 33, No. 9, Chopin) and The Nightin- 
gale (Alabieff-Liszt). Ellen Tucker, con- 
tralto, sang the familiar Don Fatale aria 
(Verdi); and a Lullaby (Cyril Scott). She 
displayed a voice of unusual range. Thomas 
Bullock, baritone, exhibited his fine vocal 
resources in songs by Mana-Zucca, Dix and 
Kern. Mrs. Harry Bear, soprano, offered 
two Moussorgsky compositions and a Scar- 
latti number, in an artistic manner. Mrs. 
G. Stockton Earp, pianist, in variations on 
a Russian poltonaise (Liadow) manifested 
interpretative skill and marked breadth of 
phrasing. The musicale closed with duets 
by Hildach and Branscombe, delivered by 
Mrs. Herbert Powell, soprano; and Mrs. 
Henry P. Garber, contralto. Accompani- 
ments were furnished by Eleanor Greena- 
walt, Virginia Jones, Louis E. Weitzel and 
George Harris 

George Warren will be chairman of mu- 
sical events at the Arts and Crafts Tourna- 
ment in April. He will select judges and 
take general charge of the various compe- 
titions. 

An orchestra of twenty-five, assisted by 
Violet Bare, soprano; Louise Frances, con- 
tralto; Lawrence Mason, tenor; and William 
Harton, performed, February 19, at 
Beulah 

Grace Hudgins, contralto and voice 
teacher of this city, contributed a program 
of songs popular in Washington’s day at a 
meeting of the William Byrd Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, on 
February 23. 

It is understood that 
been made by the owners of the Mosque 
Auditorium and the City of Richmond 
whereby the city will, for a consideration of 
$25,000, have the use of the auditorium for 
fifty days and nights during the current year 
The proposed lease is, however, a_ limited 
one, since the government may not lease to 
non-residents and must specified 
price per night. This agreement req wire s the 
leasing of the auditorium for out con 
certs directly from the Mosque owners, the 
Acca Temple Building Corporation 

Cora Morton Ferrell, contralto ar 
teacher, presented a group of her 
a Valentine musicale, February 13, to in 
vited guests. Bowen Holmes, soprario, was 
heard in two songs by Haydon Wood and 
Dorothy Lee. Mildred Chalkley, soprano, 
with fine coloratura qualities, deli 
Bishop’s Lo, Here Gentle Lark; and 
Romberg and Ganz. Hazel Paul, 
soprano, in Harrington, Mascagni 
and Henderson, displayed excellent vocal 
equipment. Messrs. Donahue and Dav 
baritones, offered compositions of Petrie 
Metcalf, Moore and Wagner. Alma Clay- 
ton, soprano, disclosed a nice quality of 
in songs of Friml, Tschaikowsky and 

(Continued on page 37) 
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LOUIS BACHNER 


VOICE 


Teacher of Sigrid Onégin, Heinrich Schlusnus 
Pariserstr. 39 Berlin, Germany 


AUGUSTUS MILNER 


VOICE PRODUCTION AND INTERPRETATION 
Wigmore Hall Studios London, W. 1 


* MALATESTA 


MILA VOICE PRODUCTION 


PIAZZA GRANDE 2 
Vocal Training 


MARYA FREUND and Interpretation 


for Concert, Opera, Oratorio and Lieder 
Classical, =, and Modern Repertory. Pupils 
taught in English, French, German, Italian or Polish 
4, nUE Mission Maronanp, Paris (XVI), FRaNnce 


JOHN HEATH 


Pianist 
Srupi0: 45ter rue des Acacias, PARIS, May until January. 
Villa Necturne, Blvd. de Tenao, Monte Carlo, January until May. 


THERESE SCHNABEL 


CONTRALTO Teacher of 
Specialist in the Interpretation of Lieder Singing 
Berlin-Charlottenburg, Germany. Wielandstr. 14. 


RENATO BELLINI 


COMPOSER-COACH 
Address: MILAN—Via Ariosto 29 


FRANCESCO MERLI 


TENOR—METROPOLITAN OPERA 
Celumbia Records 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


IVOR NEWTON 


ACOOMPANIST — COACH 

as with Chaliapin, Tetrazszini, 

og Metben Gerhardt, Claire Dux, Matzenauer, D’ Alvarez, 

Richard Crooks, John Charles Thomas, Ysaye, Morini 
and Casals. 

93 CoRNWwaLL Gaupuns, Lonpon, 8. W. 1, ENGLAND 
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PAMPANINI 


Soprano—Chicago Civic Opera 
Columbia Records 


ELSA HOTTINGER 


LEADING CONTRALTO 
Strasbourgh, 
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Theatre Municipal, France 


‘PAGLIUGHI 


Soprano Leggera 
. La Scala, San Carlo (Naples), Casino (Monte Cark 


Liceo (Barcelona). 
A Address: 15 Via A. SaM, Milan 


GRACE FISHER 


Lyric Soprano 
NOW SINGING IN —, 
Address—Agency Ferone, M 


WOODHOUSE 


LONDO PIANO SCHOOL 


19 Wigmore St., W. 1 


RUTH FORD 


zz0-Soprano 
OPERA. — CONCERTS 
Now Singing in Italy 


Giuseppe BENTONELLI 


American Tenor 
Now Singing in Leading Italian Opera Houses 
Management—P. Zvocont; E. Frrone, MILaNn 
Columbia Records 


HAROLD STERN 


Baritone 
INTERPRETATION OF LIEDER 
London, N. W. 3 




















Voice PRODUCTION; 
Studio: 39, Maresfield Gardens, 


° DRAMATIC 
. SOPRANO 


Now Singing in Italy 
Banca d’America e d'Italia 





= Address: 


GINA CIGNA 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO—La Scala (Milan), Reale 
(Rome), and all largest ee an Opera Houses. 
Columbia Recor< 

Via Canova 37, Milano 





Address: 


BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 














MUSICAL COURIER 


English and German Works 


Premiered on the Thames 


Bax and Hindemith in Varied Moods—Adolf Busch in Con- 
certo and Chamber Music—Celebrated Recitalists 


Lonpon.—Modern England and Modern 
Germany gave piquant interest to the recent 
orchestral programs. In England, Arnold 
Bax is the composer of the hour—in Ger- 
many, Paul Hindemith. In age there is 
fifteen years between them, in musical out- 
look they are worlds apart; Hindemith, the 
writer of “everyday” music, and Bax, the 
most romantically elaborate of colorists. 

The American pianist, Beveridge Webster, 
made a brilliant personal hit in Hindemith’s 
concert music for piano, brass and harps, 
which was given its first public performance 
in England at one of the Courtauld-Sargent 
“oe conducted by Otto Klemperer (it 

had previously been broadcast from the 
B. B C.) 

The stark linear counterpoint made no ap- 
peal to the senses and little to the intelligence 
of an audience moved to audible titters, but 
the fugue at the end of the second movement 
and the elusive simplicity of the third amply 
repaid for the barrenness of the rest. 

“Train Music” 

In another first performance, the concert 
music for strings and brass was played in a 
hodge-podge program given by the B. B. 
Orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood. 

Hindemith’s somewhat unfortunate admis- 
sion that much of his music is written when 
travelling has led to this last novelty being 
dubbed “train music” by the critics. The 
work served to show again the excellence of 
the B. B. C.’s brass section. 

A fine performance of Strauss’ Don 
Quixote, with Gaspar Cassado as cello solo- 
ist: and Ravel’s Sheherazade, sung with 
great personal charm by Maggie Teyte, pre- 
ceded the Hindemith novelty; and the con- 
cert closed with Handel’s organ concerto in 
G minor, done by Marcel Dupré. 

Bax, Frerce AND GAY 

Winter Legends, a sinfonia concertante for 
piano and orchestra by Arnold Bax, received 
its world premiére at the hands of Adrian 
Boult and the B. B. C. Orchestra, with Har- 
Cohen. In this work Bax is writing 
program music, and it would be 
easier to assimilate at first hearing if the 
composer would tell us more of the “Legends 
that once were told or sung” which inspired 
it. Richly imaginative, the three movements 
are held together by a brilliantly interwoven 
niano part—played as the composer presuma- 
bly meant it—by Harriet Cohen to whom 
the work is dedicated. Both composer and 
soloist were given a rousing reception. 

The new Overture to a Picaresque Com- 
edy reveals Bax in unbuttoned mood. Played 
by Sir Hamilton Harty, who presented it in 
Manchester with the Hallé Orchestra a few 
weeks ago, and the London Symphony Or- 
chestra, this brilliant and gay work aroused 
great enthusiasm. It can be guaranteed to 
bring snap to the deadest program. 

Harty’s MASTERY 

But this program was very much alive. 
Taking the place of Sir Thomas Beecham 
(who is in New York) Sir Hamilton Harty 
gave a magnificent reading of Sibelius’ sec- 
ond symphony; his own arrangement of a 
Polonaise: and Arietta and Passacaglia by 
Handel; closing with Berlioz’ Carneval Ro- 
main. The French soprano Ninon Vallin, 
scored a big success with her perfect concep- 
tion of two Mozart arias and Gluck’s aria 
from Iphigenie en Tauride. 


riet 


frankly 


Buscn, SoLorst AND LEADER 


As soloist in the Brahms violin concerto 
and with the quartet bearing his name, Adolf 
Busch had a busy week in London. With 
the B. B. C. Orchestra, conducted by Adrian 
Soult, this fine violinist gave us a broad and 
vital conception of the concerto which, 
strangely, lacked fire in the last movement. 
Rut it is as a quartet leader that Busch is 
supreme. The quartet gave three concerts 
alone and one with Rudolf Serkin at the 
piano in quintets by Brahms and Dvorak, 
while Busch and Serkin presented two pro- 
erams of violin and piano sonatas. Of these 
last it is sad to record that the perfect bal- 
ance which made concerts by these two art- 
ists so memorable in the past is gradually 
being upset by the pianist. His style was 
definitely explosive in the Reger sonata; and 
he took the first movement of the Kreutzer 
at a breakneck speed, which tested the vio- 
linist’s brilliant technic to the utmost. 

QUARTETS FOR CONNOISSEURS 

An ensemble with individuality is the 
Busch Quartet. Each member is an expert 
artist, and the ringing tone of the leader in- 
snired a richness of tonal quality that suited 
Brahms and Beethoven better than Havdn, 
though the ensemble was perfect throughout. 

Haydn is more in the line of the Leners, 
who have refined down their art to a shade 
of absolute nicety. In honor of the Haydn 
centenary the program at Queen’s Hall in- 
cluded three quartets by that composer—the 


early F major op. 3, No. 5, “The Lark” and 
the familiar D major, op. 76, No. 5. The 
program also included Mozart’s clarinet 
quintet, with the assistance of Charles 
Draper. 

AN AMERICAN CELLIST 

Maurice Eisenberg, American cellist from 
Philadelphia, drew a capacity audience to 
his only London recital of the season. His 
suave tone, with a richness of old brocade, 
never showed a trace of harshness even in 
ns boisterous Capriccio. With 
George Reeves as a remarkably able partner, 
Eisenberg gave masterly performances of 
Brahms’ sonata in F major; Boccherini’s 
concerto in B flat; a group of smaller pieces ; 
and a dainty little sonata by Locatelli. 

OTHER RECITALS 

Pianists have been unusually silent here of 
late. Most worthy of note were the two re- 
citals given by Philip Levi, whose programs, 
though interestingly conceived, lacked vari- 
ety of expressive mood in their interpreta- 
tion. 

Elena Gerhardt drew her customary crowd 
of adorers to her second recital at Wigmore 
Hall, given with Ivor Newton again at the 
piano. Eight songs from Schubert’s Winter- 
reise, six Brahms and six Wolf, to which 
were added at least seven encores, made a 
formidable program throughout which the 
singer’s inimitable art never faltered. 

The English Singers, too seldom heard in 
London, delighted the audience of the Ken- 
sington Music Club with one of their typical 
programs of old English music and folksong 
arrangements. Joyce HerMAn. 


Noel Eadie Enthusiastic About 
America 
Noel Eadie, back in London after her 
appearances with the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company last autumn, is most enthusiastic 
about America and American audiences. _ 
“America is one hundred per cent effi- 
ciency,” says Mme. Eadie, “even to the hair- 


dressers. In London there are only one or 


Voffett-Russell photo 
NOEL EADIE 

two hairdressers in whose hands my head 
feels safe. In America it does not matter 
where you go, hotel, station, anywhere, all 
the hairdressers are such that a self-respect- 
ing woman can, with assurance, face the 
world (and an American audience) after 
them. 

“And 
course, I 
me.” 

Since returning to London, Mme. Eadie 
has made four professional trips to her 
native Scotland. On the first of these visits 
she sang the Messiah on New Year’s Day 
in Glasgow, with the Scottish Orchestra, 
under the direction of Constant Lambert. 
Mme. Eadie has also been touring England, 
singing in most of the big musical centres, 
including the manufacturing town of Brad- 
ford, where she appeared with an orchestra 
conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargeant. 

Mme. Eadie is looking forward to her 
opera and concert season in America next 
fall, and—presumably—to meeting again the 
American hairdressers. EY oad 
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Samuel for Canadian Festivals 


Harold Samuel, who returned from a con- 
cert tour of Western Canada to give his 
second New York recital this season on 
March 5, will revisit Canada in April as 
adjudicator for the Manitoba festivals. 
Until that time, he will fulfill concert and 
lecture engagements in the east. 
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MUNICH OPERA FOR 
LONDON 


Lonpon.—Sir Thomas Beecham, 
who has accepted an invitation to con- 
duct at this year’s Munich Festival, 
intends to take the company from the 
Residenz Theatre, Munich, to London 
for a season at the Savoy Theatre. 
Four Mozart operas will be given, 
Figaro, Il Seraglio, Cosi fan Tutte 
and Idomeneo. The season will also 
include Delius’ opera, A _ Village 
Romeo and Juliet. j. 8. 











Brussels Acclaims 
Honegger Novelty 


Cries of the World Impresses 
Expert Hearers at Belgian 
Capital 


Brusse_s.—Arthur Honegger’s latest 
work, The “Cries of the World, was given 
with enormous success for the first time in 
3elzium by the New Concerts Society of 
Anvers, under the direction of Louis De 
Vocht. The work was composed for the 
centenary of the Caecilien-Verein, the mixed 
choir of Soleure. 

The poem, by René Bizet, tells of a man 
who, in the desire to know himself, aspires 
to solitude and silence. But the voices of 
men, workers and soldiers, the noise of the 
marching armies, the voice of nature and 
of the towns, call him and trouble his secur- 
ity. Frantic, he invokes the night, but num- 
berless voices speak out of the night itself 
and imperiously invite him to merge him- 
self in universal life. 

The new work was greeted with great en- 
thusiasm by both public and press, which 
pointed out the power, intensity and extreme 
difficulties of execution of the enormously 
complex polyphony and varied rhythms. It 
was written for soprano and baritone soli, 
chorus and orchestra. 

The dialogues of the man (represented 
alternately by the soli and chorus) are in- 
clined to drag; but the finale, the Song of 
the Night Over the Town, which has already 
been compared to a tidal wave, defies nature’s 
limits of conception and execution. Intro- 
duced by a spoken ensemble, which is remi- 
niscent of the Vociferation of Orestie by 
Milhaud, this difficult section unites in a 
tumultuous outpouring of all the desires, feel- 
ings, and “cries of the world.” The con- 
ductor, the Chorale Caecilia and the two 
soloists, Ria Lenssens and Charles Panzera, 
all registered magnificently. 

A. GETTEMAN. 


CONCERTS IN HAVANA 


Havana, Cusa.—Robert Goldsand, pianist 
was presented to the members of the So- 
ciedad Pro-Arte Musical in two programs. 

Harry Braun, disciple of the great Auer, 
gave a violin recital for the same society, 
playing the works offered by him at Car- 
negie Hall, New York, lately. Among the 
compositions best performed by him on this 
occasion were a concerto by Vivaldi-Nachez : 
and Tartini’s sonata, The Devil’s Trill, with 
cadence by Leopold Auer. Mr. Braun, who 
is just beginning his virtuoso career, had to 
add may encores. 

Jose Echaniz, Cuban pianist, prominent in 
Europe as well as in America, was highly 
féted in both of the concerts he gave for 
the Pro-Arte Society. 

Ruth Page, American dancer, was suc- 
cessful in the two programs which she pre- 
sented before the members of Pro-Arte 
Musical. In one of these appearances she 
danced to Gershwin’s Rhapsody in Blue, in 
honor of the composer who was a guest of 
the society. O. 
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Buffalo's Visiting Artists 
Win Acclaim 


Nelson Eddy, Sascha Gorodnitzki 
and Isabelle Yalkovsky Offer 
Programs 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A. A. Van De Mark in- 
troduced another artist to Buffalo, Nelson 
Eddy, baritone, who immediately won fa- 
vor with his excellent voice, unusually fine 
diction, and charm of personality. His pro- 
gram was one of variety, holding arias and 
songs in many languages and as encores, the 
customary favorites. The large audience in 
Elmwood Music Hall were insatiable in 
their demands. Theodore Paxton at the 
piano furnished accompaniments of excel- 
lence, and also contributed a well played 
group of piano solos and two encores. 

It was with regret that concert-goers read 
the announcement on the program that the 
1932-33 season is to be Mr. Van De Mark’s 
last in Buffalo. He has been an important 
factor in the musical life of this city, and has 
announced Austral, Iturbi and Szigeti as 
three of the five artists to be presented next 
season. 

The Chromatic Club is to be congratu- 
later upon presenting Sascha Gorodnit- 
zki in an_ outstanding recital in the 
Twentieth Century Club hall. The ca- 
pacity audience of musicians immediately 
recognized in him an unusual artist. Dem- 
onstrations of approval were loud and long, 
the pianist graciously granting additional 
numbers. Mr. Gorodnitzki was one of the 
Schubert Memorial winners of 1930. 

A unique recital of Negro exaltations, 
Kentucky mountain tunes, American street, 
field and jailhouse cries, songs of the gamb- 
ling man, and Negro nursery rhymes, was 
a contrast to the chamber music usually 
sponsored by the Buffalo Symphony So- 
ciety, in their series held at State Teachers 
College auditorium. The program was pre- 
sented by Marion Kerby and John Niles 
who pleased the good sized audience. 

Another Schubert Memorial artist de- 
lighted a discriminating gathering in a piano 
recital given at the home of Mrs. William 
B. Hoyt. The young Russian-American 
Isabelle Yalkovsky made a charming ap- 
pearance and displayed poise and a glow- 
ing temperament in her generous program 
of unusual variety. 

During the musical half hour in St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Cathedral, recently, DeWitt oa 
Garretson, St. Paul’s organist and choir- 
master ; William Gomph, guest organist; 
Mildred Laube Knapp, harpist ; Harriet 
Lewis, violinist; and Marvin Burr, baritone; 
were featured. Mr. Burr sang God Have 
Mercy (St. Paul); and It is Enough 
(Elijah) Mendelssohn with admirable effect. 

News from New York regarding musical 
activities of Helen Celheim, contralto, 
formerly of Buffalo, tells of her numerous 
engagements. Those of recent date were a 
concert in Lowell, Mass., with the Rubin- 
stein Chorus of Washington; and a Ridge- 
wood, N. J., concert. She has also been 
making electrical transcriptions for broad- 
casting. 

Last Saturday afternoon’s Chromatic Club 
audience heard a fine program, given by 
Harriet Lewis, violinist; Margaret Barrell, 
contralto; and Eva Rautenberg, pianist. A 
sonata by Brahms and a Nardini concerto 
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MUSICAL 


were excellently performed by Miss Lewis 
and Miss Rautenberg and called forth hearty 
applause. Mrs. Barrell’s group of Brahms; 
songs in English; and the Bach excerpts; 
were delivered with musicianly style and 
finish. 

Fifty pupils of Winifred and Hortense 
Beck gave two recitals, violin and piano, in 
Park Lane auditorium. A large group was 
in attendance, and showed its approval as the 
students acquitted themselves creditably. 

Ethel Stark Hickman, pianist; Irene Pel- 
lette Studt, soprano; and Mildred Dye, ac- 
companist; presented the musical program 
at a Zonta Club meeting. 

A diverse musical program was enjoyed 
by the members of the Guild of Allied Arts 
given under the direction of Clara J. Knoll, 
music chairman, at the International Insti- 
tute. Those taking part were Marguerite 
Davison, Ida Keller, Beresford Wells, 
Marie Mohr, Dr. John Ragone, Edward 
Reitz, W alter Ackerman, Helen Dutch, 
Olive Frost, Mrs. Ackerman and Clara 
Knoll. 

The third recital in this season’s Juilliard 
series introduced pupils of the following 
piano teachers: Mary Morris, Marjorie Wet- 
ter Ralls, Marjorie Marchand, Beresford 
Wells, Mary Kiefer, Julia Jennings, Mary 
M. Howard, Florence Fitzmorris, Ruth 
Zachem, Jane S. McLeod, Henry Hoffman 
and Abby Fitch. 

The first program of Lenten choral music 
in St. John’s Episcopal Church was given 
by the Palestrina Singers, under the direc- 
tion of Robert Hufstader, organist and 
choirmaster. The soloists at the second ser- 
vice were Emily Linner, solo contralto of 
the church; Helen Eastman, violinist; Agnes 
Milhouse, cellist; and Robert Hufstader, 
organist. L. H. M. 


Masons Celebrate Washington 
Bicentennial 


The Washington Bicentennial Celebration 
program of the Seventh Masonic District 
of Manhattan, held at the Great Hall of the 
College of the City of New York, February 
27, saw music lending some of her fore- 
most American talent to a demonstration 
significant of the anniversary week of the 
father of our country. 

Mme. Ernestine Schumann-Heink sang 
The Star Spangled Banner with her cus- 
tonary vigor and dramatic fire (Eunice 
Norton at the piano). Weber’s Jubilee 
Overture and Herbert’s American Fantasie 
were played on the organ by Dr. Charles 
Heinroth. After the addresses by Albert 
E. Schwartz, Dr, Frederick B. Robinson and 
the Hon. Bainbridge Colby, (Secretary of 
State in Woodrow Wilson’s cabinet), the 
musical program was resumed with Leonora 
Corona’s singing of the Verdi aria, Pace, 
Pace, Mio Dio from Forza del Destino; 
(Gladys Langene at the piano). Miss 
Corona made a deep impression on the sev- 
eral thousand listeners thronging the audi- 
am Their waves of applause swept the 
nall. 

Other items of musical interest on this 
masonic program were: Max Rosen’s suave 
playing of the Chopin-Auer Nocturne and 
the Falla-Kreisler Spanish Dance; _selec- 
tions by the Brahms Quartet (Misses Banks, 
Cox, Summers and Markley). Richard 
Wilens and Byron Hugues were the ac- 
companists. All the offerings were enjoyed 
immensely and unstintedly. R. G. 


Rothafel on Music Committee of a 
Century of Progress 


New members added to the music commit- 
tee of A Century of Progress exposition, the 
Chicago World’s Fair, are Mrs. Arthur 
Meeker, chairman of the Friends of Opera 
of Chicago, and S. L. Rothafel (Roxy). 

Upon his return from New York, Herbert 
Witherspoon plunged into the business of 
the World’s Fair; and with the music com- 
mittee, of which ‘he is chairman, he began 
the development of details to carry out the 
general plans announced recently. Music is 
to have an important place and the committee 
in charge of the musical features, while its 
members are largely residents of Chicago, 
will be national in scope. The appointment 
of Mr. Rothafel gives New York important 
representation. 


Community Concerts Notes 

Louisville, Ky., has been added to the cities 
affliated with the Community Concerts As- 
sociation. The local sponsor of the move- 
ment is the Wednesday Morning Musical 
Club. Artists engaged include Tito Schipa, 
Albert Spalding, Lotte Lehmann, Nikolai 
Orloff and the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra. Among the Louisiana centres to adopt 
the Community Concerts plan are Alex- 
andria, Lake Charles, Shreveport, and Baton 
Rouge, which has just closed its first season 
of these concerts with a recital by Kathryn 
Meisle. Plans for next season are under 


way. 

Governor Alwin O. King of Louisiana has 
endorsed the Community Concerts plan in 
his state and has lent his personal coopera- 
tion. 
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New ERA Looms 


Entry of Hearst Station Stirs Speculation 


MUSICAL 


IN BROADCASTING 


Outstanding 


Events of a Week 
By ALFRED HUMAN 
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Richard Crooks replaced Lawrence Tib- 
bett, who was singing Simon Boccanegra 
that evening, on WEAF last week + 
Crooks has a forceful way of his own which 
stands him well in the ether .. . 

What do children like? Well, the chil 
Ernest Schelling’s New York |Phil 
series, WABC, requested and 

last Saturday this program: 
Finlandia; Ejichheim’s Japanese 

Maetoso, Allegro from Saint- 
Scotch Symphony; Battle Hymn of 
the Republic; Johann Strauss’ Perpetuum 
Mobile; Wagner’s Ride of the Valkyries 

Puzzle: what do these children think 
of radio programs in general? 

Felix Salmond’s patrician 
came to us last week via WOR - 
Salmond was soloist with the National Or 
chestral Association, conducted by Leon 
Barzin, playing Ernest  Bloch’s _ titanic 
Schelomo ... 

Have you heard WEAF’S weekly Parade 
of the States? It is often excellent 
Last week it was Mississippi Spirituals, 
Oot course 


dren of 
harmon 
heard on 
Sibelius’ 

Nocturne ; 


Saens’ 


cello playing 


* ” * 


Thirteenth Floor, NBC 

Floor thirteen of NBC is as impersonal 
as the Grand Central Terminal Cease 
less procession of musical instruments, clas- 

and profane ... Blare of expensive jazz 
band from a rehearsal studio Tactful 
hostess at the desk “Have your mail 
now, Mr. Colombo?” “Thank you, I 
shall send a couple of men for it later. . .” 

“No, Graham McNamee is not here just 
“Sorry, your rehearsal has been 

. “Nicholas DeVore has ex- 
charge of all those matters relating 
to music copyrights” “Dr. Damrosch is 
10t here all day, just at certain hours, sir.” 

. “You will have to see Mr. John Royal 
about an audition, miss. I don’t know if 
they need a soprano, miss. Why don’t you 
try Mr. Royal again?” ... “I know you 
have been waiting for an hour, but really, 
sir, you should get an appointment before 
you come here” Uniformed youngsters 
gliding in and out The wee, underfed 
stand-up collar and shoe-string 
tie biting his nails, waiting for his quarter 
hour communion with the nation’s mothers 
on “Your Child and Mine’ . “Mr. Plunk? 
He's in Campbell Soup. No? Try Fleisch 
mann’s Yeast and Maxwell House” 
“Naw, I never listen to the radio at home. 
Enough of it right here.” 

* * * 
Where the Glory Belongs 

Who could have guessed that the nation’s 
musical fare would be placed in the hands 
advertising men? Virtually all the 
broadcast programs are conceived in the 
fantastically elaborate offices (it seems sac- 
to speak of those creations lightly) 
subject to the supposed needs, whims and 
moods of the client .. . Do not imagine for 
1 moment that all advertising men are musi- 
cal illiterates; as a class, especially among 
the higher executives, they probably care a 
great deal for the better kind of music. 
That is personally; from the professional 
standpoint they seem to care only for the 
mass entertainers They will engage a 
Jeritza at $6,000 an appearance, for a few 
songs, and leave the engagement of lesser 
irtists to an official who is innocent of all 
musical knowledge, who unthinkingly swal- 
lows everything some broadcasting experts 
tell him about music and musicians ... 
There’s the secret of these hopeless pro- 
too much swallowing No won- 
of the advertising specialists are 
distracted over radio... 
is a letter from one of the largest 

Albert Frank and Company of 
o, signed by Myron Kinsey, manager 

the radio department: 

“Your article (‘We Know What Public 
Wants’ Is Chief Theme Song of Broad- 
asters Who Repeat Broadway's Old For- 
| which appeared in the Musical 
rier, issue of February 6, was deserving 
honorable mention from everyone who is 
all connected with radio or its broadcast 
i As far as the Chicago office of 

organization is concerned, we think 

) of the constructive thought back of 
our article to write you and tell you about 

We hope many others did the same. 

“As you doubtless know, our agency is 

very much interested in radio from the 
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standpoint of the benefits to an advertiser. 
Every day we are constructing programs 
for radio broadcast and suggesting radio 
ideas to clients not yet on the air. 

“To combat the ideas now in use over 
radio is our hardest problem, and towards 
that end we would appreciate your permis- 
sion to quote you and the article mentioned 
should we distribute literature. 

“If you care to call our attention to any 
future articles along this line which you 
have in mind, we shall be glad to lend you 
our assistance in every way possible.” 

es 
Singers Without Lessons and Opera Without 
Interruptions 

“T heard the assertion,” writes Alice Gra- 
ham of Birmingham, Ala., “that many of the 
highest paid singers over the networks never 
had voice lessons; for example, Bing Crosby 
who makes $3,500 a week. Jeing a 
teacher of voice, this statement challenged 
me.” This subject was treated in this 
page on February 6. 

Strictly speaking, many broadcasters of 
this kind have received the benefit of vocal 
tuition. Vallee is supposed to have studied, 
for example. But you must have material to 
make a singer, mustn’t you, Miss Gra- 
ham?... 

“T consider the Metropolitan Opera broad- 
casts a failure,’ remarks N. S., “inasmuch 
as the announced purpose was to win the 
general public to the cause of entertainment 
as purveyed by the Metropolitan. 

“Now, sir, the class of public which the 
Metropolitan wishes to reach will certainly 
not listen to the tiresome explanations and 
interruptions of the official announcer, Mr. 
Taylor. Certainly no music lover will stand 
for those interruptions. Consequently, the 
Metropolitan fails to interest either the gen- 
eral public or the musical public. 

“T earnestly recommend that the Metro 
politan and the NBC give an extra broad- 
cast each week, without any speech-making 
during the performance. Then they will dis 
cover the truth for themselves. At present 
they are deluding themselves.” . . . 

A happy idea but the broadcast “a 
failure’? That's entirely too strong. You 
are steeped in prejudice, Mr. S. 

* * + 

Chopin’s birth anniversary happens to fall 
on Washington’s Birthday, so Katherine 
Bacon celebrated the occasion over WJZ 
by playing four Chopin works; Cesare So- 
dero, his orchestra and a vocal chorus offered 
other appropriate numbers. A pleasant 
event, attractively presented. ... 

* * * 


Ganz Now Understands Trovatore 

Rudolph Ganz, pianist, conductor, director 
of the Chicago Musical College and friend 
of all the world, was beaming when we saw 
him last week. He had just come from 
a certain recording studio. 

“And now for the first time in my life,” 
explained Ganz, “I know the story of Trova- 
tore. The plot is now plain to me. Eureka!” 
(Swiss for by Golly!) “Azucena and Man- 
rico are—” but space is too short here for 
the Ganz revelations. 

Perhaps Ganz and Deems Taylor will 
now pool their grey matter and try to crack 
the Simon Boccanegra riddle, the key to 
which is now held solely by Gatti-Casazza. 

* * * 


Kriens and His Orchestra Heard Over WTIC 
Christiaan Kriens, conductor of The 
Travelers Hour Orchestra, broadcasts regu- 
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ROSS MACLEAN, 
lyric baritone, at present appearing in 
George White's Scandals and recently 
heard on the Chase & Sanborn Hour 
over WEAF, on an NBC national hook- 
up. 








lary over WTIC. Mr. Kriens’ string quar- 
tet is heard weekly; and the Travelers 
Chorus, formed exclusively of employees, is 
conducted by him in semi-annual concerts, 
May and December. 
. a 6 
Suzanne Kenyon Returns 

Suzanne Kenyon, soprano, who specializes 
in costume recitals and television broad- 
casting, recently returned from the South 
where she fulfilled several engagements. 
Miss Kenyon has begun a series of tele- 
vision broadcasts over WABC, her first 
program being entirely composed of South- 
ern selections. 

a 7” * 

Syracuse Symphony Orchestra Broadcasts 

A concert of the Syracuse Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Vladimir Shavitch, 
was broadcast over the Columbia System on 
February 20. The program consisted of 
Haydn’s Military Symphony; Tschaikow- 
sky’s Romeo and Juliet; Carpenter’s Song 
of Faith, and Respighi’s Pines of Rome. 
The Carpenter work, composed especially 
for the Washington Bicentennial, is for 
chorus and orchestra and was broadcast on 
this occasion for the first time. The chorus 
consisted of the combined forces of the 
Women’s Glee Club, the Men’s Glee Club 
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and the Hendricks Chapel Choir, all of Syra- 
cuse. 
* * * 
The Northern Lights on NBC 
The Tollefsen Trio, with Astrid Fjelde, 
soprano, comprise the Northern Lights, 
whose Scandinavian program is broadcast 
weekly over the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 
* * * 
Emily Roosevelt on WRNY 
The Wessellians presented Emily Roose- 
velt, soprano, in a program over WRNY on 
March 1, 
x * * 
Sousa Memorial Service 
At Station WOR a service was broadcast 
on Sunday evening in memory of John 
Philip Sousa, who had passed away that 
morning. Leonard Liebling, editor-in-chief 
of the Musical Courier, presided and deliv- 
ered a eulogy on the late composer-conduc- 
tor. Edwin Franko Goldman, president of 
the American Bandmasters’ Association, also 
spoke. Telegrams were read from “Walter 
DamroscR and Gene Buck. Rosalie Wolfe 
sang Sousa’s song, Snow Baby (from The 
Bride Elect) and Handel’s Largo. The 
WOR orchestra opened and closed the cere- 
monies, 


Marie von Unschuld’s Television 
Recital 


On March 18, stations WINS (sound) 
and W2XCR (sight) will present Marie 
von Unschuld in an afternoon piano recital 
at Steinway Hall, New York. Mme. von 
Unschuld will be assisted by some of her 
pupils in demonstrating the television piano 
lessons she has been giving since July, 1931. 
Her teaching via television has been made 
the subject of special study by the bureau 
of education, Department of Interior, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Mme. von Unschuld, who was court pian- 
ist for the late Queen Elizabeth of Roumania, 
is president of the University of Music, 
Washington, D. C.; and has made exten- 
sive concert tours of the United States and 
Europe. 


Wurlitzer Sells Rare Violin to 
Radio Artist 


A rare and valuable Guillard violin 
changed hands in Chicago recently when 
Eddie South, violinist and radio artist, 
bought it through Kenneth Warren of the 
Wurlitzer Company. 

It is interesting to note that a night club 
orchestra leader (Mr. South and his orches- 
tra appear nightly at the Club Rubaiyat in 
Chicago and broadcast over WIBO) and 
radio artist should desire such a costly in- 
strument. 

It is said that the maker of the violin, 
Charles Guillard, learned his trade under 
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Molinari Concludes His 
Philadelphia Concerts 


Four Weeks’ Season as Guest Conductor of Orchestra Comes 
to Brilliant Close—Grand Opera Company Presents 
Elektra — Recital at Conservatory of Music 


PHILADELPHIA.—Bernardino Molinari con- 
cluded his four weeks as guest conductor of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra on March 5. Two 
of the numbers on this program were new to 
Philadelphia, but so fine that it is to be hoped 
that they will form a part of the regular or- 
chestral repertoire. They were Suite from 
op. 5 by Corelli, transcribed for strings by 
E. Pinelli; and Metamorphoseon modi XII 
(dedicated to the Boston Orchestra for its 
fiftieth anniversary by Respighi). 

In the suite the three parts sarabande, 
gigue, and badinerie, were well read and 
played. The Respighi theme and variations 
were interesting as to musical content, color- 
ful orchestration, clarity of interpretation 
and excellence of performance. The audi- 
ence received both of these works with 
marked approval, and recalled Molinari 
many times. 

Following intermission, Debussy’s La Mer 
and Till Eulenspiegel’s | Merry Pranks 
(Strauss) were given fine readings by Moli- 
nari and equally fine performances by the 
orchestra. Again at the close of the concert, 
the audience expressed its great pleasure 
in his work to the conductor. 

PHILADELPHIA CONSERVATORY OF Music 

An interesting recital was given before a 
large audience at the Philadelphia Conserva- 
tory of Music, February 28, by piano pupils 
of Olga Samaroff and Arthur Reginald. The 
entire second book of the Well-tempered 
Clavichord of Bach was presented; half of 
the preludes and fugues being played in the 
afternoon. The program was continued in 
the evening. Mme. Samaroff pointed out 
that the work was given in its entirety for 


Gand Shake ‘sini rr "aeabilions ie was 
for many years. His best period was be- 
tween the years of 1850 and 1881; and his 
work received the Grand Prix when it was 
exhibited at the Paris Exposition of 1855. 
This particular violin formed part of an 
unusual European collection, a portion of 
which was later purchased by Wurlitzer. 


New York Concerts 
(Continued from page 21) 
be translated freely as a serenade. The com- 
positions pleased to a large extent. 


John Deacon, an artist- 
pupil of Edgar Schofield, 
was heard on the Young American Artists’ 
Series at The Barbizon in the afternoon. 
Mr. Deacon, a Canadian, who has appeared 
with the Roxy Gang and in opera with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway festivals in Banff, 
is identified in his radio activities with the 
National Broadcasting Company. At his 
Barbizon appearance he displayed a voice of 
firm, virile tone, flexible and under excellent 
control. His program listed Italian and Ger- 
man numbers; and songs in English by 
Watts, Horsman, Peel, Kountz and Gena 
Branscombe’s At the Postern Gate. There 
was a good-sized and appreciative audience; 
and three encores were demanded at the 
close of the printed program. 


Other Concerts of the Week 


Judith Litante, song recital, Tuesday eve- 
ning, March 1, New School ‘for Social Re- 
search. 

Solomon Pimsleur, composition recital, 
Tuesday evening, March 1, Educational Alli- 
ance Hall. 

Chief Yowlache, song recital, 
evening, March 3, Barbizon-Plaza. 

Geoffrey O’Hara, The American Indian 
and His Music, Friday evening, March 4, 
Town Hall. 

3elle Didjah, dance recital, Sunday eve- 
ning, March 6, Martin Beck Theatre. 

Hamilton College Choir, Sunday 
noon, March 6, Guild Theatre. 


John Deacon 


Thursday 


after- 
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the same reason that she had some years 
ago played all of the Beethoven sonatas- 
so that the listener might perceive the de- 
velopment and sequence as a whole. During 
the program interesting papers were read 
by Mary Louise Evans on Ornamentation ; 
and by Kathryn Grube on The Fugue. The 
playing throughout was characterized by au- 
thority, musical taste and intelligence. Those 
who participated were Kathryn Abel, Allison 
R. Drake, Maria Ezerman Drake, Mary 
Louise Evans, Mary Isaac, Naomi Koplin, 
Florine Thanhauser Lewin, Katherine Lip- 
pincott, Sylvia Noble, Ella Rasmusen, Elea- 
nor Rorke, Julia Shanaman, Geraldine Stout, 
Rose Subel, Edith Ulmer and Hugh White. 
PHILADELPHIA GRAND OperRA COMPANY 


Richard Strauss’ Elektra was given its 
second performance of the season by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company in the 
Academy of Music, March 3, with virtually 
the same cast as that appearing in the ear- 
lier presentation. 

Anne Roselle again gave a profound and 
moving interpretation of the title part. Mar- 
garet Matzenauer reached great heights as 
the guilty queen, Klytemnestra; and Char- 
lotte Boerner was excellent as Chrysothe- 
mis. Nelson Eddy brought his ample dra- 
matic and vocal gifts to the part of Orestes. 

Lesser roles were well taken by Walter 
Vassar, Marie Edelle, Edwina Eustis, Dan- 
iel Healy, Abrasha Robofsky, Irra Petina, 
Rose Bampton, Virginia Kendrick, Paceli 
Diamond and Helen Jepson. The orchestral 
portion was magnificently brought out by 
Fritz Reiner, who held all lines under per- 
fect control. M. M. C. 











Viola Philo in Recital 

Despite the inclement weather Sunday 
evening, March 6, a large number of people 

visited Roerich Hall, New York, for the 
recital of Viola Philo, soprano. The pro- 
gram of four groups, and in as many lan- 
guages, listed: Chi vuol la Zingarella, Paisi- 
ello; O del mio dolce ardor, Gluck; La 
Girometta, Sibella; Pace, pace mio Dio 
(From La Forza del Destino) Verdi; Im- 
mer lesier wird mein Schlummer and Ver- 
gebliches Standchen, Brahms; Die Tote 
Stadt: Marietta Lied, Korngold; Schlechtes 
Wetter, Strauss; Dich, Theure Halle 
(From Tannhauser) Wagner; Romance, 
Debussy; Il Neige, Bemberg; Chanson 
Norvégienne and Carnaval, Fourdrain: 
Jewel Song (from Faust) Gounod; Crying 
of Water, Campbell-Tipton; I Love Life, 
Mana-Zucca; The Last Hour, A. Walter 
Kramer; Hills, La Forge. 

Miss Philo’s voice is of wide and high 
range; and of most agreeable timbre. She 
did several operatic arias with finish, her 
presentation of the Jewel Song being par- 
ticularly good. The Italian and | German 
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Saturday, March 12 
Intimate Concert for Young People, 
Plaza 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Compogie Hall (M) 
(A) 


Barbizon- 


Diller-Quaile School, Town Hall 

Natjonal Woman’s ‘Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 

Symphony Concert, David Mannes, conductor, Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art (E) 

John Goss and the London Singers, McMillin 
Theater (E) 


Sunday, March 13 


ir? Nei Orchestra, Metropolitan Opera House 


) 
Bernardo Olshansky, song, Town Hall (A) 
Rose Resnik and Gertrude Gibson, Chalif Hall (A) 
Josef Shlisky, song, Carnegie Hall (E) 
’aul Robeson, song, Town Hall (E) 
New York Chamber Music Society, Plaza Hotel 
Perole String Quartet, Dalton School (E) 
Irma Duncan, Dance, New Yorker Theatre (E) 


Monday, March 14 


Oratorio Society, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Beethoven Association, Town Hall (E) 


Tuesday, March 15 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Carnegie Hal (E) 
Irma Aivano, piano, Town Hall (E 


Wednesday, March 16 
i and the Willeke Quartet, 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 

Karl Andrist, violin, Town Hail (E 

Walter Damrosch, lecture recital, David 

School (E) 

The Dessoff Choirs, Juilliard Hall (E) 
Thursday, March 17 

Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall (E) 

Hall Johnson Negro Choir, Town Hall (E) 


Columbia University Orchestra, McMillin 
ter (E 


Juilliard 


Mannes 


Thea- 


Ss 


songs also showed skill in delivery and were 
well received. 

Salvos of applause and numerous floral 
bouquets were showered on the attractive 
artist. Fred Person was an able accom 
panist. M. S. 


Alexander Raab to Return to 
Chicago 
Alexander Raab, Hungarian pianist, will 
return to Chicago from California the first 
of April to resume his teaching at the Chi 


ALEXANDER RAAB 

cago Musical College, of which faculty he 
has been a member for many years. During 
the summer master session of the 
college, Mr. Raab will again teach students 
from all parts of the country in groups % and 
privately. One of his most interesting 
classes will as heretofore, be the one de 
voted to technic and methods of study. In 
that course, particular attention will be given 
to the fundamental principles in the playing 
of passages, arpeggios, octaves, thirds, 
chords and trills. Mr. Raab will also hold 
classes in classical and modern repertoire 
and interpretation. 


schor | 


Quartet Concert for Unemployed 

On February 28, a public concert was giv- 
en for the benefit of unemployed musicians 
by the Dorian String Quartet at the home 
of Mrs. Simon Frankel in New York. An 
admission fee of two dollars was charged, 
and more than 200 persons attended. The 
members of this admirable string ensemble 
are Irma Zacherias, first violin; Gladys 
Anderson, second violin; Sol. Deutsch, viola: 
and David Freed, cello. They played 
Mozart, Schumann, Debussy, Haydn, Bee 
thoven and César Franck artistically; with 
technical finish, commendable tonal balance 
and much color and expression. 

Mozart was represented by his string 
quintet in G minor, in which the quartet had 
the able assistance of Joseph Gingold, sec- 
ond viola. In the Franck quintet, Berthe 
Rich contributed a highly sympathetic and 
poetical performance of the piano part 
More than $400 was netted for the worthy 
cause. A. M. A 
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Friday Morning Musicales, 


Biltmore Biltmore 
| 


ote’ 
Philharmonic Orchestra, 


Carnegie Hall (A) 
Paul Musikonsky, violin, 


Carnegie Hall (FE) 


Saturday, March 19 


Zimbalict, violin, Carnegie Hall (A) 
Goethe Centenary Celebration, Carnegie 
Helvetia Maennerchor, Town Hall (E) 
Symphony Concert, David Mannes 
Metropolitan Museum of Art (E) 


Sunday, March 20 
Carnegie Hall (A) 


Hall (E) 


conducting 


Max Rosen, violin, 
Rachel Morton, song, Town Hall (A) 
La Argentina, dance, Carnegie Hall (E) 
Manhattan Orchestral Society, Waldorf-Astor 
Toska Tolces, piano, Town Hall (E) 
Irma Duncan, dance, New Yorker Theater (E) 


a (FE) 


Monday, March 21 
Carnegie Hall (E) 

song, Town Hall (E) 
Tuesday, March 22 


Musical Art Quartet, Town Hall (E) 
Hans Lange Quartet, Steinway Hall (F) 


Iturbi, piano, 
osa Ponselle, 


Wednesday, March 23 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Carnegie Hall 
Composition recital, Juilliard Hall (A) 
Mark Epstein, ( arnagie Hall (E) 

Carmen Reuben, song, Town Hall (E) 
Marion Kerby an d ohn J: Niles, Americar 


en's Association (E) 


Thursday, March 24 
Hall (E) 
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Young Folks’ League Presents 
Program 

Under the auspices of the Young Folks’ 
league of the Israel Zion Hospital, an inter- 
esting musical program was presented the 
evening of February 24, at the Concordia 
Club in Brooklyn. The artists included 
Roma Jacobs, soprano; Henry Rosenblatt, 
baritone; Mark Epstein, violinist ; and Jascha 
Zayde, pianist. 

Mr. Rosenblatt, a son of the celebrated 
cantor, gave effective interpretation to sev- 
eral Negro spirituals, and arias from Prince 
Igor and the Barber of Seville. A concerto 
by Couns and compositions of de Falla, Sara- 
and Rimsky-Korsakoff, were successful 
vehicles for Mr. Epstein’s talents. The 
young violinist (who has appeared as soloist 
with Los Angeles and New York orchestras ) 
studied under Leopold Auer and at the Curtis 
Institute. He is to appear at Carnegie Hall 
in recital this month. 

Jascha Zayde, in the Mephisto Waltz of 
Liszt, the Bach G major prelude and fugue, 
and Prokofieff’s Diabolical Suggestion, dis- 
played mature conception of the music, and 
excellent technical equipment. He has been 
awarded several scholarships by the Juilliard 
l-oundation, and has appeared as soloist at 
the Roxy Theatre. 

Accompaniments by Milton Katz were 
competent and intelligent. The offerings 
were all under the personal management of 
Martin Greenholz. A. 


sate 


Mary Louise Meeker Gives 
Recital 

On February 28, in the Steinway Hall 
(New York) studio of Walter S. Young, 
Mary Louise Meeker, mezzo-contralto, 
assisted by Imelda B. Georges, harp- 
ist, appeared before a good sized audience. 
Miss Meeker was heard in songs by Brahms, 
Verdi, Carpenter, Head, Saar, Ayres and 
Arditi: and early American songs, in cos- 
tume, with harp accompaniments. She was 
in excellent voice and displayed sincere art- 
istry, responding graciously to encores. Mr. 
Georges played compositions by Hasselman 
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and Zabel with excellent tone and technic. 

Mrs. Walter S. Young presided at the piano. 
This is the first of several recitals by 

artist-pupils of Mr. Young. M. B. 


Eleonore Pfirstinger Plays 


On February 25 at the Hotel Carlyle, New 
York, Eleonore Pfirstinger, Swiss pianist, 
who has given several New York recitals, 
presented a program before a large sized 
audience. Her selections included composi- 
tions by Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, Scria- 
bin, Rachmaninoff, Ravel, Weber and Liszt. 
In her playing she revealed a large tone of 
excellent quality, combined with unusually 
good technic. Her interpretations were au- 
thoritative. She was heartily received by 
the enthusiastic listeners, and responded gra- 
ciously to encores. M. B. 


Sonja Yergin Sings 

A recital which had no dull moments was 
given by Sonja Yergin, lyric soprano, at 
the Chanin Auditorium, February 28. In a 
well chosen program in five parts and as 
many languages, Miss Yerkgin revealed a 
voice of wide range, agreeable quality, and 
under good control. Her interpretations 
were tasteful, musicianly, and imbued with 
intelligence. In Strauss’ charming Wiegen- 
lied and the same composer’s fervently ex- 
ultant Befreit; Bachelet’s delightful Chére 
Nuit and the intensely dramatic and brilliant 
numbers, How it Hurts Me, by Rachmani- 
noff, and The Siren, by Gretchaninoff, the 
recitalist er her hearers to spirited 
response. . Weiner gave competent sup- 
port at Fy piano and is the composer of 
two of the pieces on her program. G. F. B. 


Good Cheer Concert 


In this series at the De Witt Clinton High 
School on February 27, the program was 
presented by the Ruth St. Denis Synchoric 
Orchestra; the Senior Orchestra of the 
New York Music Week Association, Hans 
Lange conductor; and Craig Campbell, 
tenor, accompanied by Hector MacCarthy, 
pianist- -composer. The assisting artists were 
Norman Plotkin, pianist, gold medal winner 
in the 1925 New York Music Week Contest; 
and several interborough standard con- 
testants. 


Porter Offers Organ Recital 


Hugh Porter, M.A., M.S.M., continued 
his monthly organ recitals February 28 at 
the Second Presbyterian Church, New York, 
playing Water Music (Handel); Pastorale 
(Franck) ; Romance (Ireland) ; Adagietto 
(Bizet) ; and Psalm XCIV, (Ruebke). Elsie 
Luker, ‘contralto, was heard in Franck’s 
Procession and Bizet’s Agnus Dei. The 
March 27 musicale will be a Bach-Franck 
program; Robert Betts, tenor, assisting. 


Lucille Collette Gives Program 
Lucille Collette, violinist and pianist, pupil 
of Philipp and Pugno (Paris), played solos 
at a recent studio musicale in New York 
City. Six presidents of women’s clubs at- 
tended the recitals, and among the guests 
were Anton Witek, William J. Guard, Dr. 
Sigmund Spaeth and Gustave L. Becker. 


A Benefit Musicale 


Giovanni Martinelli, Gladys Axman and 
Emilio Roxas participated in a program 
given at the Plaza Hotel, New York, March 
9, for the benefit of the Italian Historical 
Society. 

The event was called the Primavera Ball, 
and a supper-dance followed the musicale. 

Mr. Martinelli was heard in several oper- 
atic arias; and Mme. Axman offered three 
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songs and the aria from Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana. Mr. Roxas not only acted in the ca- 
pacity of accompanist, but interpreted 
Grieg’s Jour des Noces. 


Jepson Organ Programs 


Professor Jepson playing organ music by 
modern composers at recent Sunday aiter- 
noon concerts in Yale University, included 
his own second sonata. Lillian IT. Wentsch 
and Frank RK. Keedy shared the first in- 
formal students’ recital in January. 


Ann Luckey in Recital 

Ann Luckey, soprano, assisted by a string 
quartet and Miss Ideler, pianist, was heard 
in songs by Bach, Hildach and Beach at the 
McMillin fheatre, New York, March 1, by 
an audience consisting largely of students 
at Teachers’ College, Columbia University. 
Rameau’s Le Berger [Tidele, in the Saint- 
Saéns arrangement, had the accompaniment 
of strings and piano. 


Horowitz, Milstein, Piatigorsky to 
Be Heard in Joint Recital 

Three young Russian artists, Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist; Nathan Milstein, violin- 
ist; and Gregor Piatigorsky, cellist ; will 
give a joint recital March 30 at Carnegie 
Hall, New York, for the benefit of the Musi- 
cians’ Emergency Aid. This concert will 
fulfill a long-standing wish of all three, who, 
for many years, have played chamber music 
for their own pleasure whenever their re- 
spective tours brought them together for 
a few days in New York, Paris, Berlin; or 
during the summer, in the Swiss Alps or on 
the French Riviera. The March 30 con- 
cert, however, is their first joint public ap- 
pearance. For this occasion they have 
chosen trio in C (Brahms) ; trio in B (Bee- 
thoven) ; and the Trio Elégiaque of Rach- 
maninoff. 

Horowitz, who has already been heard in 
New York seven times this season—in three 
Carnegie Hall recitals and four times as 
soloist with the Philharmonic Orchestra— 
sails for Europe immediately after this late 
March appearance, which closes his fifth 
consecutive American tour. His preceding 
dates in March are: 4 and 5, soloist with St. 
Louis Orchestra; 8, Dallas, Tex.; ; 14, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; 18 and 22, Havana, Cuba, under 
the auspices of the Sociedad Pro Arte Musi- 
cale. 

Milstein, in his third American season, 
lists the following engagements in his March 
schedule: 1 and 4, Havana, Cuba; 8, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; 11 and 12, soloist with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra; 15 and 
16, Peoria, Ill.; 22 soloist with the Chicago 
Orchestra; 26, 28 and 29, soloist with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Philadelphia and 
New York. 

Piatigorsky made his American début in 
1929-30. He returned again last season and 
this year. In the week preceding his March 
30 concert, he will be heard in Indianapolis, 
Ind., Pittsburgh, Pa., and in Philadelphia 
on the Penn Athletic Course. Mr. Piati- 
gorsky sails the middle of April, and before 
departing will appear in Davenport, Ia.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; St. Louis, Mo., (at Prin- 
cipia College) ; and at Princeton University 
(Princeton, N. J.). 


Ann Arbor Festival Attractions 


Charles A. Sink, president of the School 
of Music, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich, announces the major attrac- 
tions for the ‘thirty- ninth annual Ann Arbor 
May Festival, which is to take place May 
18-21. The festival will comprise six con- 
certs. Earl V. Moore, musical director of 
the University Choral Union, is to present 
the American premiére of Rimsky-Korsa- 
kofft’s opera, The Legend of the Invisible 
City of Kitej, specially translated into Eng- 
lish by Mrs. Michael Pargment. The chorus 
will also offer Stravinsky's Psalms; and 
Haydn’s Creation, in commemoration of the 
Haydn Bicentennial. Gustav Holst, British 
composer-conductor, who made special guest 
appearances at this festival several years 
ago, will again be heard as guest conductor, 
presenting the American premiére of his own 
Choral Fantasia. Frederick Stock, assisted 
by Eric Delamarter, will officiate as orches- 
tral director with the Chicago Orchestra; 
and Juva N. Higbee is to lead the large 
chorus of school children. Soloists include 
Goéta Ljungberg, soprano, in her American 
festival début; Juliette Lippe and Ruth 
Rodgers, sopranos; Gladys Swarthout, con- 
tralto; Beniamino Gigli and Frederick Jagel, 
tenors; John Charles Thomas and Nelson 
Eddy, baritones; Chase Baromeo, bass; and 
Gitta Gradova, pianist. 
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Toronto Mendelssohn Choir 
Holds Festival 


Annual Event Arouses Great In- 
terest—Detroit Orchestra Par- 
ticipates — Other Musical 
Happenings 


Toronto, CAN.—The outstanding musical 
event last month was the annual festival of 
the Toronto Mendelssohn Choir (Dr. H. A. 
Fricker, director), which opened its thirty- 
fifth season with appearances on February 
11, 12 and 13 at Massey Hall. The open- 
ing concert was honored by the presence of 
the choir’s patron, His Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor General and Countess of Bessborough. 
This year’s assisting orchestra was the De- 
troit Symphony, under Victor Kolar, associ- 
ate conductor. A chorus of 300 children, 
selected from public school choirs trained 
by Miss Emily Tedd, joined with the choir 
in singing Bach’s Jesu Joy of Man’s Desir- 
ing; and a secular cantata Into the World, 
by Peter Benoit. The Mendelssohn Choir 
presented for the first time on this continent 
the motet, Spem in Alium Nunquan Habui, 
of Tallis, in forty parts, for eight choirs of 
five parts each. Space will not permit list- 
ing all the numbers sung by this choir of 
300 voices, but on the last night the Sea 
Symphony for choir and orchestra, by 
Vaughan-Williams, was given a brilliant 
performance.~ An orchestral matinee was 
offered on Saturday and the Detroit players 
were heartily welcomed. 

Scott Malcolm and Reginald Godden, 
young Canadian duo-pianists, gave a bril- 
liant recital at Eaton Auditorium, Febru- 
ary 6. Most of the compositions heard on 
this occasion were transcriptions by the per- 
formers themselves. The program included 
3ach-Busoni choral prelude; Vivaldi-Bach 
concerto; Scarlatti aria; Delius-Grainger 
dance rhapsody; Prokofieff march; Taille- 
ferre Open Air Games; de Falla Ritual Fire 
Dance; and Chabrier Spanish Rhapsody. 

During the week of February 8, Victoria 
College Music Club gave excellent produc- 
tions of Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience, at 
Hart House Theatre. 

On February 8 Redferne Hollingshead, 
Canadian tenor, now resident in New York, 
gave a musicale in Parkdale Presbyterian 
Church. 

Yehudi Menuhin played to an enthusiastic 
audience at Massey Hall, February 8. 

On February 9 the seventh twilight con- 
cert of the season of the Toronto Orches- 
tra, under the direction of Ernest Mac- 
Millan, was played in Massey Hall. The 
guest soloist was Kayla Mitzel, Canadian 
violinist, in the Tschaikowsky concerto, 
which she performed with beauty of tone 
and ease. She was the recipient of flowers 
from her old school friends. 

Audrey Cook, Montreal violinist, was 
soloist at the Women’s Musical Club in 
Hart House Theatre, February 11. 

The Conservatory String Quartet gave 
its monthly recital in Conservatory Concert 
Hall on February 16. Albert Guerrero, 
pianist, and Walter Whitaker, flutist, were 
assisting artists. The same evening, Grand- 
jany, harpist, and Le Roy French, flutist, 
were heard in a charming program at Eaton 
Auditorium. They represent a modern en- 
semble of flute and harp, and presented a 
fine musical treat. 

Gordon Hallett Toronto, pianist, appeared 
in recital at Conservatory Hall, February 17. 

John Goss and The London Singers de- 
lighted a large gathering in Eaton Audito- 
rium on February 20. 

The eighth twilight concert of the Toronto 
Orchestra was presented in Massey Hall on 
February 23, with Jeanne Hesson Pengelly, 
dramatic soprano, as soloist. She delivered 
a Verdi aria in excellent manner. 

On February 25, Alexander Chuhaldin 
and his string orchestra of sixty gave a 
Russian symphonic program in Massey Hall, 
which was highly commended by the critics. 

On February 26 Roland Hayes sang to a 
good-sized and sympathetic audience in 
Massey Hall. 

Ernest Seitz, Toronto composer-pianist, 
was heard in his only recital of the season 
at Eaton Auditorium, February 27. He 
played a varied and interesting program with 
taste and beauty of rhythm. As Z.'C. 


Lucile Lawrence’s Current 
Engagements 


Lucile Lawrence’s activities this year, to 
date, include the harpist’s annual faculty 
joint recital with Carlos Salzedo at the 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia, Pa., 
January 25, an appearance in the White 
House at the Hoovers’ dinner and reception 
in honor of Chief Justice Hughes, January 
28. On February 13, Miss Lawrence gave 
a program of trios (with flute and cello) 
and solo numbers at Mary Baldwin College, 
Staunton, Va.; and on March 9, she was a 
soloist with the Schola Cantorum of New 
York, playing in the American premiére of 
Villa-Lobos’ Quatuor for harp, celesta, flute, 
saxophone and feminine voices; as well as 
the harp solo part in the Three Chinese 
Songs of Bernard Wagenaar. 
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San Antonio, Tex., Honors 
Washington 
Many Local Musical Events Given 


San Antonio, Tex.—The Bicentennial 
birthday anniversary of George Washington 
was observed in San Antonio. Edward W. 
Huesinger was general chairman of the cele- 
bration, assisted by Mrs. Eli Hertzberg, 
chairman of music; Mrs. Halstead Dorey, 
army representative; Mary Barbour Gra- 
ham, director of the presentation; Major 
L, H. Stanford, military representative ; and 
Harry M. and Florence Griffith, stage direc- 
tion. A series of tableaux entitled Colonial 
Days, depicting the life and times of George 
Washington, were staged. Mrs. Dorey im- 
personated Martha Washington; and Major 
O. J. Cohee, George Washington. Others 
in the cast were: E. M. Nolan, Col. W. 
Jones, Major H. L. Freeland, Warren Hull, 
Major M. W. Sullivan, Major A. J. Hoag, 
Lieutenant H. P. Adams; Rt. Rev. W. T. 
Capers, Mrs. L. W. Larkin and Mrs. B. 
Cochran. Chairmen of the various scenes 
were: A. L. Reichert, C. A. Bryan, Mrs. 
L. T. Baker, Mrs. W. Walthall, Mrs. J. C. 
Busch and Barbara Brown. The musical 
program, given by the Ninth Infantry Band, 
Warrant Officer J. E. Osborne, conductor, 
consisted of Washington’s Bicentennial 
March (Sousa) ; General Burgoyne’s March, 
Yankee Doodle, Brandywine Quickstep, 
America, Roselyn Castle, Washington's 
March, The President’s March, and Philip 
Phile. A minuet, arranged by Ruth Russell 
Matlock, was danced by eight youngsters. 
Mrs. O. B. Black, soprano, sang a vocal ar- 
rangement of minuet in G (Beethoven), ac- 
companied by the band. The closing number 
was a gavotte, danced by Doris Kane and 
Helen Compton. 

The San Antonio Civic Music Association, 
Hugh Halff, president, and Edith M. Resch, 
secretary, has on schedule these concerts: 
Marie de Horvath, pianist, April 4, and Coe 
Glade, soprano, April 26. 

Eugenia Erganot, soloist of Temple 
Emanu-El in New York City, and Al Harris, 
Yiddish comedian, appeared in recital at 
the San Pedro Playhouse. Miss Erganot'’s 
program was made up of interesting and 
unfamiliar songs, which were given splendid 
interpretations. Her voice has richness and 
buoyancy of tone. 

David Griffin presented a number of his 
voice pupils in an enjoyable program, Those 
appearing were: Barbara Holmgreen, Roam 
Koepp, Josephine Talbo, Helen Lange, Hugh 
McIntyre, Arnold Perret and Munson Comp- 
ton. Each did excellent work reflecting 
credit on Mr. Griffin. 

new organization has been formed in 
San Antonio, the Municipal Oratorio Society, 
with Carl Venth as director. There is a large 
membership. 

The following Meta Hertwig piano stu- 
dents appeared in recital recently: Ellen 
Gavrischeff, Richard Carr, Marie Geyer, 
Dorothy Fresenius, Helene Jackson, Mar- 
garet Anne Mueller and Eileen Gehlert. 
The program was given in honor of O. Gavy- 
rischeff of Porta, Mex. 

Edith M. Resch has announced that Frank 
St. Leger, conductor of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, is coming to San Antonio 
this month to hold a master class in voice. 








TO GIVE HER ANNUAL 
NEW YORK RECITAL 


YVETTE LE BRAY, 
dramatic soprano, will be heard in her an- 
nual recital, at the Guild Theatre, New York, 
March 27. This concert is to be in costume. 
(Photo by G. Maillard Kesslere.) 
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The Tuesday Musical Club, Mrs. Eli 
Hertzberg, founder and life president, pre- 
sented a unique program entitled Mother 
Goose at the St. Anthony Hotel. Mrs. J. B. 
Albright was chairman. Various Mother 
Goose rhymes were given in tableaux. Or- 
phans of the city were guests. 

Elizabeth Cunningham was leader of a 
program on the Nibelungen Ring at a meet- 
ing of the Tuesday Musical Club. She lec- 
tured on the operas and explained the vari- 
ous motifs, which were played by Sylvia 
Ostrow. Records were used for the arias 
and orchestral numbers. S. W 

Schelling Cites Prize Winners 

Ernest Schelling, conductor of children’s 
and young people’s concerts given by the 
New York Philharmonic Symphony, has 
made the seasonal awards to the children 
turning in the best notebooks. The dis- 
tribution of prizes took place at the last of 
the first series of these concerts, February 
27. Children receiving medals were Peter 
Schellens, nine years old, a medal winner of 
last season; Mary Biddle, twelve, ribbon 
winner in 1931; Helen Casey, thirteen, medal 
winner in 1929 and ribbon winner in Series 
II in 1930 and 1932. Gloria Viggiano, ten, 
was also entitled to a medal but since she 
already holds three medals, her prize will be 
two tickets for the Sunday afternoon Phil- 
harmonic concerts next season. She was also 
a ribbon winner in Series II in 1930-1. 

Ribbon badges went to Leon Landey, 
seven; Peter Welling, ten, ribbon winner in 
1931; Marion Posner, nine, ribbon winner in 
1931; Bertram Prensky, eleven, ribbon win- 
ner in 1930; Barbara Kahn, nine, ribbon 
winner in 1930; Virginia Davis, twelve, rib- 
bon winner in 1931; Betty Lefferts, twelve; 
Virginia Nichols, twelve ; Winifred Byles, 
fourteen; Robert Fallon, thirteen; Emily 
Grandall, eight, ribbon winner in 1931; 
Henry Whitney Munroe, ten, ribbon winner 
in 1931; Fernanda de Mohrenschildt, thir- 
teen; Isabel Martin, eleven; Agnes Kennedy, 
nine. Notebooks which were “highly com- 
mended,” but for which no actual prizes were 
awarded, were turned in by John Munroe, 
seven; Joan Byles, ten; Marie Russell, 
twelve; Josephine Adrian, eleven; Carolyn 
Trossbach, thirteen; Rose Fishbein, thirteen ; 
Constance Buttenheim, twelve; Mathilde 
Zwilling, eight; Louis Laroche, eight; Rosa- 
mond Hodges, twelve. 


Della Samoiloff Returns 
from Tour 


Della Samoilloff, dramatic spprano, has 
returned to New York after a coast-to-coast 
tour as leading soprano of the Roxy Quartet, 
which was booked on the RKO circuit. 

Miss Samoiloff is planning to return to 
Italy this summer to resume her operatic 
work, which she left when she was recalled 
to the United States to appear in Aida, 
Cavalleria Rusticana and Trovatore in Mex- 
ico City. 

During her last European sojourn, she 
re in Forza del Destino at the Teatro 

Grande, Brescia; at the Teatro Massimo 
Bellini; at the Politeama Genovese, where 
she gave eight performances in twelve days 
of Aida; and three performances of Caval- 
leria Rusticana at a theatre in Venice. In 
Milan Miss Samoiloff had the experience of 
broadcasting two performances of Masked 
Ball and Gioconda, which were transmitted 
over an entire European network. 


Aaron Richmond Activities 

Aaron Richmond, Boston impresario, has 
sponsored several concert courses in New 
England centres this season. 

On February 22, he presented Gigli in 
Providence; with Felix Fox, Boston pianist, 
assisting artist. In the same city he has 
sponsored Kreisler, Rachmaninoff, McCor- 
mack, Mary Wigman and Argentina. Miss 
Wigman also appeared in Worcester, Mass., 
under his auspices ; and Paderewski, in Wor- 
cester and Northampton, Mass. Victor 
Chenkin, Miss Wigman, Escudero and Su- 
pervia, were brought to Symphony Hall, 
3oston, this season, by Mr. Richmond. 


Muzio to Sing at Rome Royal 
Opera 

When she has .concluded her present con- 
cert tour, Claudia Muzio, dramatic soprano 
of the Chicago Civic Opera, will sail for 
Rome, to fulfill a number of performances at 
the Royal Opera. She will sing the title role 
of Tosca; Mimi in Bohéme; Violetta in 
Traviata; and probably Lorelei in the Cata- 
lani opera of that name. Muzio was re- 
quested by the Italian government to appear 
at the Royal Operas: early in April. 


New York Lester Ensemble in 


Concert 


The New York Lester Ensemble gave a 
concert at Lester’ Hall, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
February 19. The members of this group 
are Jeno de Donath, violinist, composer and 
conductor; Morton Gould, pianist and com- 
poser; Dorothy Miller, soprano; and Mary 
Miller Mount, accompanist. 
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Two Public Recitais Given—Other Notes 


tory of Music, in Brown Hall on March 2, 
enlisted the services of Margaret Mason, 
who played pieces at the clavecin; the con- 
servatory chorus, led by Wallace Goodrich; 
and a group of members of the conservatory 
orchestra. The program was drawn mostly 
from composers of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries. 

An interesting concert was given at the 
Temple Israel Meeting House on February 
28. Fania Lurie, soprano, offered two 
groups of songs in Hebrew and Yiddish. 
Richard Burgin, concertmaster of the Bos- 
ton Orchestra, executed a group of violin 
solos. A trio pumipee? of Carl Lamson, 
pianist; Hermann Goldstein, violinist; and 
Carl Webster, cellist; made an excellent 
ensemble in works of Rubinstein, Mendels- 
sohn and Saint-Saéns. Mr. Webster also 
played a cello accompanied by Mr. 
Lamson. 

The Simmons College Glee Club, led by 
David Blair McClosky, gave a concert at 
Jordan Hall on February 26. In addition to 
the varied choral program, a trio of Mabel 
Daniels, The Fairy Road, The Fairy King, 
was performed by Elizabeth Worcester 
Beaman, soprano; Verne (Powell, flutist; 
and Elford Coughey, harpist. 

The concert at the Longy School on 
March 1, featured quintets by Brahms and 
Mozart, played by the Cameral Quartette 
and Manuel Zalerio, clarinetist. Hermione 
Wheaton’s Thanksgiving Suite for piano 
was played by the composer. Lucille Mor- 
rison, pianist, was heard in compositions by 
3ach, Chopin and Schubert. 

Private advices from Paris indicate that 
the appearances of Nicolas Slonimsky, Bos- 
ton musician, as guest conductor of the Or- 
chestra Symphonique of Paris, on Febru- 
ary 21 and 26, were enthusiastically greeted. 
Recent American compositions, of which 
Mr. Slonimsky has been an ardent propa- 

gandist, were included on the programs. 

Ottakar Sevcik, violin pedagogue, will be 
honored on the occasion of his eightieth 
birthday, March 22, by an evening concert 
at Jordan Hall, given under the auspices of 
the Associated National Studios of Music. 
The performers include Vilma  Bazant, 
Viadimir Resnikoff, Maria Hilger and Ary 
Dulfer, violinists; Louise Bernhardt, mezzo- 
soprano; Elsa Hilger, cellist; and Grete 
Hilger, pianist. M. S. 
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Gala Concert in White Plains 

On February 27, the Westchester County 
Center again drew a large audience for an 
outstanding event. The Manhattan Orches- 
tra, conducted by Henry Hadley, made its 
first Westchester appearance and was most 
enthusiastically received. There were two 
soloists on the program: Julia Peters, young 
American lyric soprano, who has gained so 
much popularity this and Eunice 
Howard, pianist. 

The orchestral numbers consisted of 
Beethoven’s Egmont overture; Woodin’s 
Oriental Suite; Schubert’s Unfinished Sym- 
phony; and Wagner’s overture to the Flying 
Dutchman. Dr. Hadley led his men suc- 
cessfully through these numbers, revealing 
anew his conductorial skill, which was at 
once appreciated to an enthusiastic degree 
by the audience. The Schubert was espe- 
cially well done and the familiar strains of 
the Flying Dutchman also found favor. 
There was a rousing reception for both Dr. 
Hadley and his men who, it is hoped will 
appear soon again in White Plains. 

Miss Peters has a large Westchester fol- 
lowing, having attracted capacity audiences 
in previous appearances there. Her aria 
was Leise, Leise, from Der Freischiitz. 
Miss Peters’ clear lyric tones warmly col- 
ored and freely produced, were heard to 
advantage in this music, which she in 
terpreted with excellent style and artistic 
feeling. At the conclusion, there was a 
burst of applause which continued for many 
minutes, the audience recalling her again 
and again. The singer was presented with 
a number of bouquets. 

Miss Howard’s offering was the Grieg A 
minor piano concerto. She played this with 
excellent spirit and displayed a technic well 
equal to the demands, which are by no 
means small. 

Dr. Hadley gave both of the soloists skill- 
fully handled orchestral accompaniments. 

The concert, under the auspices of the 
Social Service Committee of Grasslands 
Hospital, gave much pleasure to the large 
audience. E 
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good 


Bertram Peacock to Give First 
New York Recital 

Bertram Peacock, American _ baritone, 
will sing his first New York recital, March 
31. Mr. Peacock is better known, perhaps. 
on the light opera stage, where he created 
and sang the role of Franz Schubert in 
Blossom Time for five years. At one time 
he was connected with the Society of Amer- 
ican Singers. While a member of this 
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organization, he played all the leading bari- 
tone roles in the grand and light opera pro- 
ductions which the society presented. 

Before entering the operatic field, Mr. 
Peacock studied at the Peabody Conserva- 
tory in Baltimore, where he received the 
first vocal diploma ever given by that 
school. 

3ertram Peacock’s first recital will be 
devoted entirely to German Lieder, includ- 
ing one by Howard Brockway, his theory 
teacher at the Peabody Conservatory. It is 
Mr. Peacock’s intention to follow this con- 
cert of German Lieder with recitals of all 
French and all American programs. 


Italian Music Featured by 
Los Angeles Orchestra 


Unfamiliar Works Included on 
Programs — Preparations Under 
Way for Performance of Car- 
penter’s Washington Bicen- 
tennial Opus — Hollywood 
Bowl Season to Be 


a Gala One 


Los ANGELES, CAL.—Italian music, from 
Rossini to Respighi, brought a capacity audi- 
ence to the tenth Philharmonic Orchestra 
program, which featured the vocal favorite, 
Dusolina Giannini, as guest artist. Conduc- 
tor Artur Rodzinski afforded much pleasure, 
starting with the William Tell Overture and 
ending with The Pines of Rome. In _ be- 
tween, he found room for two novelties, 
Zandonai’s symphonic poem, Romeo and 
Juliet; and Rieti’s suite, Noah’s Ark. Fa- 
miliar as well as unknown works were done 
with gusto. A voice of beauty and person- 
ality and dramatic eloquence made Miss 
Giannini’s contribution no less effective. She 
sang with a verve and an artistry to silence 
any objection against too many operatic ex- 
cerpts on a symphonic program. Her selec 
tions included Voi lo sapete, from Cavalleria 
Rusticana; Pace, pace, mio Dio, from La 
Forza del Destino; Puccini’s In quelle trine 
morbide, from Manon Lescaut; and Un del 
di, from Madam Butterfly. 

Altogether, this is proving a most success- 
ful orchestra season. Rehearsals are pro- 
gressing well for Beethoven’s Ninth, when 
the newly formed chorus auxiliary is to 
make its début. That concert also will fea- 
ture a local first hearing of John Alden Car- 
penter’s Washington Bicentennial opus, The 
Song of Faith. 

On the air, too, the Philharmonic Orches 
tra is widening its scope and not merely by 
occasional extra concerts; but Conductor 
Rodzinski has been freed from the rather 
repertoire limiting, so-called educational 
schedule of the program sponsoring Standard 
Oil Company officials. He has been given 
a relatively free hand and is proving his 
faith in public receptiveness by choosing 
longer, rarely heard and contemporary 
works. He is still handicapped by the short- 
ness of time which remains restricted to one 
hour. 

Apropos of orchestral music, big things 
are being considered for the Hollywood 
Bowl season. While contracts have not yet 
been signed, it is more than a guess that a 
preéminent American veteran conductor will 
make his Western début. It is generally 
rumored that Sir Hamilton Harty, the Trish- 
man, will return, having won a distinct fol- 
lowing last summer. Possibly an Italian, 
who has been guest conducting successfully 
in this country the last few seasons. will 
come back too; and perhaps there will be 
three internationally prominent composers, 
each one for a concert or two, to direct their 
own works and interpret writings of their 
respective compatriots. 

Because this is the Olympic Games year, 
the games taking place here during the mid- 
dle of the Bowl season—which starts July 
5-—-Manager Glen Tindall lays stress on a 
truly cosmopolitan array of batonists. Of 
course, he depends on the codperation of the 
summer concert management in San Fran- 
cisco; and there is some hope of inducing 
Louis Eckstein, the maecenas of Ravinia 
Park Opera, to participate in this joint book 
ing scheme. While in Europe, Mr. Tindall 
interviewed such celebrities as Richard 
Strauss, Sir Edward Elgar, Ottorino 
Respighi, Sir Thomas Beecham and made 
other worthwhile contacts, which may bear 
fruit not only for this coast but for the 
musical shores of the country at large. It 
is likely that the Bowl season will be extend- 
ed a week and offer thirty-six instead of the 
usual thirty-two programs. 

Music as a leisure time activity will be 
one of the principal subjects discussed and 
demonstrated at another international gath- 
ering taking place this summer, when the 
World Recreation Congress meets from 
July 23-30 in Los Angeles. The City Play- 
ground and Recreation Department, Super- 
intendent Hoyt, his colleague, John Normal 
from Glendale, and Dr. Lawrence P. Jacks, 
English educator, who came West for this 
purpose, have begun drafting plans. John 
Philip Sousa had been invited to conduct 
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some of the best community bands chosen 
for this purpose; and Mme. Ernestine Schu- 
man-Heink may be one of the soloists. Com- 
munity orchestras and choruses will be heard 
during the week, and a number of them are 
to be featured on the special July 24 Inter- 
national Festival program. 

Music of one country dominated, as a 
matter of course, the first of three recitals 
La Argentina is dancing here under the 
3ehymer management. The Spaniard bids 
fair to repeat last year’s feat of three “sell- 
outs” within ten days. 

Good success can be recorded also for 
Marguerite Bitter, pianist, and Lucille Gibbs, 
coloratura soprano, of this city, who ap- 
peared in joint recital. The same evening, 
Hugh Wellington Martyn, baritone, gave a 
concert of his own; and the Midland Choir, 
of Fremont (Neb.) College, consisting 
chiefly of Norwegian descendants, found a 
third appreciative audience. 

John Powell was the subject of the last 
monthly program given by the Society for 
the Advancement of American Music. Anna 
Priscilla Risher directed a little symphony 
orchestra. Reta Mae Mitchell was heard in 
piano compositions; Florence  Schefield 
Tozier, soprano, in songs of the Virginia 
composer. B.D. v. 


Goldsand to Play at Another 
College 


; Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. 
is another institution that will hear Robert 
Goldsand in recital this season. The Vien- 


ROBERT GOLDSAND 

pianist will be closing his American 
season, which began November 2, when he 
fulfills this engagement, scheduled for 
March 21. Other appearances in March are 
Davenport on the 13th, and Grinnell, Ia., 
15th; Omaha, Neb., on the 16th; Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., the 18th. Mr. Goldsand sails for 
Europe at the end of this month. 


nese 


Diller-Quaile Demonstration 


On March 13 a demonstration will be 
given at Town Hall by the young pupils of 
the preparatory and intermediate depart- 
ments of the Diller-Quaile School of 
Music. The program, representing a cross 
section of the activities of the school, will 
include rhythmic work, improvisation, and 
the playing of original and standard piano 
compositions. 

Rosa Simon, member of the faculty, was 
heard in a piano recital at the school, 
March 6. Her offerings included the Bee- 
thoven Appasionata Sonata; a group of 
Brahms; a group of Chopin; and some mod- 
ern works. 
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Coast to Coast 
(Continued from page 29) 


Arne. Lily Mollart, soprano, sang with 
delightful poise and ‘charm, two groups of 
numbers by Dvorak, Kountz, Puccini, Mas- 
senet and Charpentier. Mildred Chalkley 
closed the interesting concert with Sreien’ 
Blue Danube and Corby’s Summer and You. 
Mrs. Ferrell accompanied. 

The local section of the Festival Chorus 
has been recruited to its full strength of 
500 voices, rehearsing under the direction of 
John Powell at Binford High School. Jo- 
seph F. White is in charge of membership. 

A glee club from the Harrisonburg State 
Teachers’ College gave a recital at the John 
Marshall Hotel roof garden on February 18. 
The group was directed by Edna T. Schaef- 
fer, and accompanied by Louise Hobson. 

It is announced that Charles Tittman, 
bass-baritone, will be soloist on the church 
music program given in connection with the 
State Festival, April 28. 

The Portsmouth Choral Club is active 
under the leadership of A. J. Lancaster. Its 
initial concert was given February 11 at the 
Woodrow Wilson High School auditorium. 
A group of soloists were assisted by the 
chorus of eighty and an orchestra. 

J.G.H. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y.—The Chocolate 
Soldier, with a group of local singers and 
the Rochester Civic Orchestra, was given 
before capacity audiences in the Eastman 
Theatre on February 12 and 13. Chorus and 
principals proved capable of an entertaining 
presentation of the tuneful score; and Guy 
Fraser Harrison in the conductor’s stand 
provided an excellent accompaniment. Bril- 
liant ensembles and colorful scenes captured 
the enthusiasm of the audience repeatedly. 
Dorothy Drakely, as Nadina; Harold 
Singleton, as the Chocolate Soldier; and Ed- 
ward Van Niel as the hero, were well fitted 
to make their roles appealing. Other soloists 
were Inez Quinn, Olivia Martin, Stanley 
Hawkins and Richard Halliley. The per- 
formances won widespread commendation. 

On February 19, the program of the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic Orchestra comprised two 
sections. Dr. Howard Hanson led the or- 
chestra in a stirring performance of his or- 
gan concerto, with Harold Gleason as solo- 
ist; and following this, his Pan and the 
Priest. Fritz Reiner was also guest con- 
ductor, presenting a dramatic performance 
of Berlioz’s Benvenuto Cellini Overture and 
Brahms’ fourth symphony. Mr. Reiner 
achieved an interpretation of majestic power 
and meaningful detail, which brought an 
ovation to orchestra and conductor. 

The Sunday concert of the Rochester Civic 
Orchestra, conducted by Guy Fraser Harri- 
son in Convention Hall, brought the Uni- 
versity of Rochester Glee Club as associates. 
The club was led by Theodore Fitch in 
Tchesnikoff’s Salvation Is Created, and other 
numbers, including a satirical piece, Massa 
chusetts. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra, Guy 
Fraser Harrison directing, a massed com- 
munity chorus, and a quartet composed of 
Grace Seibold, Rae Potter Roberts, Theodore 
Vosburg and George Frank, provided the 
music for the Washington Bicentennial 
ceremonies at the Eastman Theatre. 

nS. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The Barrére Little 
Symphony, under the direction of Georges 
Barrére, played an interesting concert be- 
fore the local Community Concerts audience 
recently. The recital opened with the 
Italians in Algeri overture, followed by the 
Haydn symphony in G major (The Hen). 
Suites and smaller nieces by Debussy, 
Griffes, Albeniz and Pierné completed the 
program. The enthusiastic applause of the 
audience resulted in encores. Kathryn 
Meisle will close the concert course on 
March 29. Judge Godfrey W. Schroth is 
the local chairman of the association. 

The Friday Chamber Music Society gave 
its final children’s concert in the roof garden 
of the Stacy-Trent Hotel. Jean Haverstick, 
pianist of the trio, gave explanatory notes 
and was assisted by Rose Marie Ketcham, 
violinist, and Lou Sutphin Tawshe. cellist, 
in an interesting program. Lily Oros. so- 
prano, and Philip Cady. bass, were soloists. 

The appearance of the Arion Glee Club 
in the Y. M. C. A. auditorium marked the 
thirty-sixth concert season of this oran- 
ization. Under the direction of William 
Woodhouse a varied program was given, 
with Frederic George. Welsh baritone, as 
soloist. Hilda M. MacArthur was the ac- 
companist for the chorus. 

Music played an important part in the 
George Washington Bicentennial Celebration 
at the Crescent Temple, February 22. 
Notable was the apnearance of Richard 
Crooks, tenor, a native Trentonian, who 
sang two groups consisting mostly of re- 
quest numbers. Philip Evans was his ac- 
companist. The Trenton Choral Art So- 
cietv. under the leadership of Alexander 
McCurdy, sang patriotic songs, and Wink- 
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ler’s Band, with Martin Mayer a 
opened and closed the program. F, L. 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y.—On Feb- 
ruary 26 a double attraction was again 
presented by Mrs. Julian Olney at the 
Westchester County Centre, when Escudero, 
Spanish dancer, assisted by Carmita, dancer ; 
Luis Mayoral, guitarist; A. Guridas, pian- 
ist; and Clarita Sanchez, soprano; with 
Frederick Bristol accompanist ; gave a de- 
lightful Spanish evening. One of the most 
enjoyable features of the performance was 
Rhythms, executed by Escudero without ac- 
companiment. The intricate patterns given 
by his hands and feet were at times amaz- 
ing; and the audience showed its apprecia- 
tion by hearty and prolonged applause, and 
even stamping of feet. An encore was 
given. The final number, with Escudero’s 
attractive Spanish dancing partner, also ap- 
pealed strongly and was repeated. 

Miss Sanchez interpreted a group of 
Spanish and Mexican songs. She sang ef- 
fectively but, unfortunately, was handicapped 
by a bad cold. Mr. Mayoral’s solos *were 
colorful and pleasing. 

On the evening of February 27 another 
concert at the centre was tendered by the 
Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Foundation of 
the Library of Congress, in codperation 
with the Westchester County Recreation 
Commission. 

Nina Koshetz and the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Scholarship Quartet gave a program 
of early music (14th to 17th century), a 
group of Russian and a group of Spanish 
songs. Songs by Rachmaninoff, Medtner, 
Gretchaninoff, Nin and Ponce were dedi- 
cated to Miss Koshetz. E. i. 


Roselle Heard Again in Elektra 


Anne Roselle, in her recent 
formance of Elektra with the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company, received the follow 
ing Philadelphia notices: Henry C. Beck 
in the Record: “Plaudits for the principals 
were generously distributed, with Anne 
Roselle, the Elektra. winning an ovation.” 

The Evening Bulletin: “Undoubtedly, the 
applause last night was in a great measure 
due to the stirring and powerful character- 
ization of Anne Roselle, soprano, in the title 
role. In the emotionally exhausting part 
with its long solo and difficult changes of 
mood, she displayed the power of a true 
tragedian where her wide vocal register and 
tonal power were equal to the intense de- 
mands made upon them. She sang with full 
and clear tone and took her upper notes 
with an unconstricted voice.” 

“The performance was better in every re 
spect,” ran the Public Ledger, “doubtless 
due to the company being more unified and 
permitting the principals to show greater 
spirit. This was especially true of Anne 
Roselle in the title role. Elektra is one of 
the most difficult parts in the repertoire, for 
she is on the stage virtually all of the nearly 
hour and forty minutes the opera consumes, 
singing almost constantly, usually in the 
higher register, and doing dramatic work 
that is physically fatiguing in the continual 
expression of fear, revenge and_ insanity. 
Last evening, Mme. Roselle not onlv visual- 
ized the role admirably but gave it all of 
the temptingness which is its first essen- 
tial.” 

And the News: “Mme. Roselle, whose 
Wozzeckian effort made her suitable for the 
Elektra she played last night, sang and 
played her part with clearness and under- 
standing. ‘To successfully carry the role of 
the crazed Princess takes more than mere 
singing. Here is where histrionics count. 
And count aplenty. Mme. Roselle has that 
and more. First honors were equally shared 
by Mme. Matzenauer and Mme. Roselle 
who sang the name role with a reality that 
will long be remembered. 


Thomas James Kelly A ppointed 
Director of Music of Cin- 
cinnati Conservatory 


Dean Frederic Shailer Evans, who has 
served the Cincinnati Conservatory for 
forty-four years, has announced that he will 
retire from his position as director of music 
on August 1. In accepting the appointment 
last summer, he indicated his unwillingness 
to serve for more than one year, so that the 
statement he has just made is not an unex- 
pected one. Regretfully, the directors have 
agreed to relieve him: and the post has 
been offered to Dr. Thomas James Kelly, 
who has accepted. 

Dr. Kelly is known as an authority on 
voice and musicology. He has been a mem- 
ber of the conservatory faculty for many 
years. At present, besides teaching numer- 
ous voice students, he is head of the gradu- 
ate department of musicology and a lecturer 
at the school. He is also director of the 
Orpheus Club of Cincinnati. 


second per- 


Opera Visitors Encouraged 
Mitan.—La Scala encourages provincial 
natrons by offering a fifty per cent reduction 
for visitors, not only on their theatre tickets 
but also for railroad fare. D.S 
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Ella Olden Hartung 
Florence Medoff, 


Hartung, of 


soprano pupil of Ella 

Philadelphia, and soloist 
Philadelphia Music Club Juniors, has 
soloist for the All-Philadel 
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Senor Festival, 


Jane Manner 
Jane 


Miss 


are a feature of the 
Manner Studio of Speech and Drama 
Manner has devoted her life to the study of 
the speaking v« and has interpreted the 
vorks of d’Annunzio, Ibsen, Shakespeare 
ind others throughout the country. She is 
teacher of Vilma Banky Muriel 
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inderstanding and ability to project emotions 
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Vera Nette 

of the Musical Courier, 
tated Al Eagelson, tenor, one 
a Nette’s artist pupils, was giving 
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age. Demonstrations, in the form of recitals, 
are given before the pupils’ parents, and the 
creative ability shown by these children is 
largely responsible for the rapid growth of 
the Schlieder classes at the conservatory. 
Three Catholic convents in Philadelphia 
and vicinity send the Sisters teaching in the 


Vaillard-Kesslere 
FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 
music departments, to study the Schlieder 
work at the Philadelphia Conservatory. 
During the coming summer, Mr. Schlieder 
will again give his master classes at the 
Chicago Musical College, after which he will 
conduct additional summer classes in cities 
to be announced. >. KB. 


Edward J. Schoenemann 

The second musicale of this season by 
junior piano pupils of Edward J. Schoe- 
nemann, took place at the Brooklyn studio, 
February 27. The following youngsters per- 
formed: Elizabeth Bartells, Edna Bausch, 
Tuli . Mg Long, Raymond Foster, Emily 
Guss Ruth Holmberg, Eleanor Orf, Dolly 
me Marie Steinbacker and Leonard 
Ursler. Julietta Schoenemann offered a vo- 
al number 

Edgar Schofield 
Gregoire, soprano, for the past 
years an artist-pupil of Edgar Scho- 
made her recital début recently when 
was presented by Mr. and Mrs. Ray- 
mond Brooks in a musicale at their estate, 
Greenwich, Conn. Her program listed items 
by Tirindelli, Tosti, Rabey, Godard, Gret- 
chaninoff, Glenn, Luigi, Hahn and Puccini. 

The St. Cecilia Chorus of Staten Island, 
under the direction of Mr. Schofield, gave 
aconcert including All Souls’ Day (Strauss) 


Emelie 
three 
field, 
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and My Love Is as Green as a Lilac Tree 
(Brahms). There were solo numbers by 
Mesdames 3enjamin, Hughes, Buehler, 
Pouch, Garrett, Hankinson, Swett and 
Paliotta. Mrs. Hughes and Dorthea Gar- 
rett, sopranos, are pupils of Mr. Schofield. 
The former offered an aria from Bach’s St. 
John’s Passion; Miss Garrett, Alger de Soir 
by Fourdrain. 
Oscar Seagle 

Peter Chambers has been singing with 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company and 
also in the Broadway production, The Cat 
and the Fiddle. W. B. Olds, head of the 
department of music at the University or 
Redlands, Cal., is rehearsing his chorus of 
140 voices for a production of Bach’s St. 
Matthew’s Passion, to be given during Holy 
Week. In February at the annual concert 
the chorus gave Mr. Olds’ Desert Drums, 
in which the Oscar Seagle Colony at 
Schroon Lake is particularly interested since 
it was composed while Mr. Olds was staying 
there. The group also sang the Thirteenth 
Psalm of Liszt, with Hardesty Johnson, a 
Seagle artist, as soloist. 

The choral club conducted by Herbert 
Wall, head of the voice department of Ohio 
State University, recently won the $500 
Eisteddfod prize. 

The University of Louisiana is present- 
ing The Mikado through the state, with 
Willis Ducrest in the role of Nanki-Poo 
Ernest Ralston, head of the voice depart- 
ment of that college, has been engaged for 
several oratorio performances. 

All are pupils or former pupils of Oscar 
Seagle. 

Ruth Shaffner 

Edith Sagerstrand, soprano pupil of Ruth 
Shaffner, of New York, was a soloist at 
the McAlpin Hotel, New York, February 
14; and fulfilled a return engagement there 
on February 28. Miss Sagerstrand has been 
appointed a member of the second quartet 
of the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. On the afternoon 
of February 28 she presented songs by 
Mendelssohn, Bibb, Wise and Densmore at 
a tea in St. Bartholomew Community House, 
New York. 

The Trio Lyrique, composed of Miss Sag- 
erstrand and two other Shaffner pupils, 
Irene Fuessel and Lillian Jenkins, appeared 
on a program given by Mrs. H. H. A. 
Seach in the auditorium of St. Bartholomew 
Community House, March 10. Their num- 
bers, all by Mrs. Beach, were Sheena Van, 
Far Awa’, and Wouldn't That Be Queer? 
The composer presided at the piano. The 
trio was also heard at a private dinner party 
in the Dorset Hotel, New York, March 2. 
Miss Fuessel is director of the choir of the 
Folsom Avenue M. E. Church, Glendale, 
New York. 
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Campanole, soprano, another 
Miss Shaffner, gave a recital at 
Canadian Club, Allerton 


House, New York, singing compositions by 
Wise, Woodman, Sgambati, Delibes and 
Bemberg. Emil Zoller was the accompanist. 
Irma Swift 

Rosa Vinci, artist pupil of Irma Swift, 
was heard in a successful recital at the Swift 
Studios on February 28. Her program 
opened with an old Italian group and the 
Handel aria, Alma mia, from Floridante; a 
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German and a French group; and the aria 
from Aida, L’Insana Parola, which was so 
well received that the singer r added three en- 
cores. The concert was brought to a close 
with a group. of modern English songs. 
Miss Vinci’s voice is a rich dramatic 
prano of unusual volume, which she controls 
with much assurance and ease. Her inter- 
pretations are very good. a 


so- 


Alice Lawrence Ward 
Janet Bush-Hecht, frequently heard over 
the radio, was schooled in broadcasting by 
Alice Lawrence Ward. 
Donald McGrane Announces 
Recital 


A violin recital is announced by Donald 
McGrane, to be given at Town Hall, New 
York, March 30. Mr. McGrane is a native 
of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. He studied with Rich- 
ard Czerwonky and Victor Kuzdo; and has 
been heard frequently in Wilkes-Barre, both 
in recital and with orchestra. In his forth- 
coming New York recital Mr. McGrane will 
be assisted by Josef Adler, pianist. 
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Press Comments 











Von Unschuld Television Lessons 
Endorsed 


The Jenkins Television of Passaic, N. J., 
received the following letter from Laurette 
Martin after Marie von Unschuld’s Wash- 
ington broadcast: “I happen to have been 
present at the televising of Marie Von Un- 
schuld in Washington, D. C., the week before 
last and was so much impressed by the 
clearness and simplicity of her demonstra- 
tion that I asked the operator for your 
address, as I thought you might be interested 
in the opinion of an onlooker. 

“Mme. Von Unschuld gave a special dem- 
onstration for the benefit of some officials 
from the educational department of the De- 
partment of the Interior and, really, I could 
learn the exercise she showed with no 
trouble. Afterwards two of her little stu- 
dents played remarkably. 

“The explanation and execution of the 
rhapsody by Mme. Von Unschuld herself 
were of unusual interest’ and inspiration. I 
was deeply impressed with the educational 
value and the ease by which the public could 
benefit by these pictures, and later learned 
that the gentlemen from the educational de- 
partment had expressed the same opinion. 
I congratulate you on your artist, who, I 
understand, goes to New York to give regu- 
lar piano lessons via television. 1 wish we 
could have them here as I am a piano teacher 
and would love to profit from them.” 


Nelson Eddy in Burlington, Vt. 

Nelson Eddy, baritone, recently appeared 
in Burlington, Vt., on the Community Con- 
certs Course. The Burlington Daily News 
commented: “Apart from his art and gift, 
a rare, true voice, Mr. Eddy had something 
more for his audience, a histrionic adapta- 
bility and a most pleasing personality that 
captivated his audience.” The same writer 
added: “He had with him, as accompanist, 
a truly accomplished musician in Theodore 
Paxton, pianist.” The Burlington Free 
Press: “Nelson Eddy not only has an ex- 
ceedingly pleasing voice of wide range and 
sterling quality, but he sings with’ authority 
with fine modulations which indicate the 
true artist, and with a virility which is the 
expression of his abundant vitality and win- 
ning personality. With the figure and face 
of an athlete, he is the type which draws the 
audience from the moment he steps on the 
stage. . He was greatly aided in his con- 
quest by one of the most versatile and sym- 
pathetic accompanists who has appeared 
here in a long time, Theodore Paxton, only 
twenty-two years old, whose work at the 
piano was a delight to hear.” 


Jacobo Well Received in Cairo 


Commenting on Clara Jacobo’s Aida in 
Cairo, the Egyptian Gazette ran: “Clara 
Jacobo was altogether excellent as Aida. 
Her voice has a fullness and a purity abso- 
lutely equal to all the demands made upon 
it, and she never once lost complete control. 
Her singing is a delight to listen to and her 
dramatic acting is just as fine. We have 
heard many Aidas in Cairo, but Mme. Jacobo 
must rank among the best.” 

The same paper carried the following 
criticism of her Gioconda: “She filled her 
role admirably. Both her dramatic acting 
and her singing denoted a finished artist. 
Her voice, rich in tone and excellent in vol- 
ume, was entirely under her command.” 

And the Egyptian Mail: “This is a diffi- 
cult part, especially during the fourth act. 








WINS PLAUDITS OF 
MEXICO CITY 


IGNAZ FRIEDMAN (left) 
in Mexico City with the Ministers of Poland, 
Belgium and U ruguay. The pianist’ s recent 
appearance there was reviewed in El Uni- 
versal: “The excellence of an artist consists 
in this—in placing us in contact with the 
loftiest phase of his art; in opening to us the 
doors of exalted joys. All the rest is sec- 
ondary. ... Measured by this gauge, Fried- 
man stands preéminent. Only artists of his 
stature can reveal to us what he conveyed in 
his interpretation of the great third sonata of 
: Beethoven.” 


MUSICAL 


Mme. Jacobo displayed such emotional qual- 
ities, combined with a beautifully trained 
voice, that these alone would be ample to en- 
sure the success of the production.” 


Titta Ruffo in Paris 

Paris still echoes with Titta Ruffo’s suc- 
cessful concert. La Liberte commented: 
“The celebrated baritone, Titta Ruffo, gave 
a beautiful concert. Of Mr. Ruffo, whose 
vocal palette is always sumptuous, and whose 
diction is of meticulous quality and author- 
ity, anything that might be said would only 
be a repetition of eulogy.” 

Le Petit Parsien: “The baritone gave at 
the Salle Pleyel a recital in which his suc- 
cess was uproarious. In everything he did 
and sang, he proved beyond compare.” And 
the Excelsior was of the opinion that “the 
concert was a brilliant one. The illustrious 
Italian baritone is very much loved in Paris 
and each of his visits is greeted with the 
greatest enthusiasm. The voice of Titta 
Ruffo has maintained its color and sonority, 
with the same time a great suppleness of 
intonation.” 


Ernest Davis Sings in Johnstown, 
New York 


Ernest Davis, tenor, appeared in Johns- 
town, N. Y., February 11. The Johnstown 
Leader- Republican commented: “Mr. Davis 
has a voice of uncommon charm, of a lyric 
quality that is rare and yet powerful, and he 
disposes of it with equally rare qualities of 
intelligence, taste, imagination and_ senti- 
ment. In his last solo, Then Shall the 
Righteous Shine Forth, Mr. Davis’ high 
tones were of a lambent quality which made 
this one of the finest bits of singing of the 
evening.” The same writer remarks that 
“He apparently is grounded in the style 
of the best English oratorio singing.” On 
March 6 the tenor was heard in the last act 
of Tannhauser presented by Walter Dam- 
rosch over WJZ. 


Pittsburgh Critic Praises 
Walter Mills 


Walter Mills, baritone, recently gave a re- 
cital in Pittsburgh, Pa. The Pittsburgh 
Gazette commented: “A beautiful voice and 
a beautiful style; and a man who is an artist 
with an upper case A. He has song imagin- 
ation. He is a capital program builder, far 
from the hackneyed work, and always con- 
cerned with the composer.” 

“Mills has a voice of quality and range,” 
ran the Pittsburgh Press. “Moreover, he 
employs pianissimo with artistic discretion. 
He gave a fine presentation of Verdi's Il 
lacerato spirito from Simon Boccanegra, re- 
vealing excellent nuancing and tonal con- 
trasts. The German group of Franz and 
Brahms Lieder evidenced faultless diction.” 


Stella Alexander Plays MacDowell 


Stella Hadden Alexander, pianist, gave 
a MacDowell program for the Fortnightly 
Musical Club of Cleveland, O., playing the 
D minor concerto, with Mrs. Kortheuer at 
the second piano; and shorter pieces. Town 
Tidings commented in part: “Mrs. Alexan- 
der brought into its sparkling phrases much 
of the youthful spirit of the composer; the 
lyric moments were given sympathetic ex- 
pression and the ensemble was of complete 
unity and brilliance.” On March 5 Mrs Alex- 
ander performed the same concerto at Lake 
Erie College, Painesville, O., with organ and 
piano accompaniment. 


Jeanne Soudeikine in Utica, N. Y. 


Jeanne Soudeikine, soprano, recently sang 
in Utica, N. Y., under the auspices of the 
Musical Art Society. The Utica Daily Press 
was of the opinion that “Her program cov- 
ered a remarkable range, both in periods of 
music and the variety of its languages and 
composers. This afforded an opportunity to 
display the scope of her voice and diction. 
In both respects she was superb. The dra- 
matic quality of her renditions was confined 
to her singing, but was done with such 
certainty, flexibility, and power that it cap- 
tivated her listeners.” Maude Douglas 
Tweedy is Miss Soudeikine’s only teacher. 


Gorodnitzki in Buffalo 


Sascha Gorodnitzki, pianist, was the sea- 
son’s final attraction in the concert series 
of the Chromatic Club, Buffalo, N. Y., on 
February 22. The Buffalo Times com- 
mented: “Gorodnitzki presented a program 
demanding enormous technic and broad mu- 
sicianship, and he rose splendidly to its 
demands.” The same writer stated: “The 
audience refused to disperse at the end of 
the program, but insisted upon several en- 
cores, generously granted by the artist. 
And even then, the audience gave him up 
very reluctantly.” The Courier-Express: 
“He gave an enunciation of absolute clarity 
and polished elegance of style. In his sec- 
ond number, the Sonata in C major, Scar- 
latti-Tausig, his wide range of dynamics 
and his electrifyi ing fortissimo aroused dem- 
onstrations of stirring appreciation.’ 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Virgil Piano Conservatory Notes 
Pupils of the Virgil Piano Conservatory, 
New York, presented a recital on February 
19. Participants were Poppea Ricci, Mer- 
cedes Brennan, Anna Slochower, Susie Ciar- 
leglio, Minnie Fink, Marie Rieger, Alice 
Weil, Fannie Warshow and Susan Praetz. 
Composers listed included Handel, Nevin, 
Massenet, Virgil, DeKoven, Bach, Chopin 
and Rubinstein. Poppea Ricci, who played 
Handel’s Gigue in G minor, Barcarolle 
(Rubinstein) ; and To a Nightingale (Vir- 
gil) displayed facile technic, firm tone and 
a large share of poetic imagination. All the 
students played commendably, their work 
characterized by thorough mechanical knowl- 
edge and observance of interpretative tradi- 
tion. Mh. 5S. 


Cornish School Begins Spring 
Term 

The Cornish School (Seattle, Wash.) 
opened its spring term with a number of new 
enrollments in all departments. Recent ac- 
tivities at the school include two lectures, 
Creative Education and Drama, and Theory 
and Practice, by James Shelley of New Zea- 
land; a reception in honor of Mary Wig- 
man, given by Miss Cornish; a visit by 
Oleda Schrottky, dramatic director of the 
National Girl Scouts, who spoke to the adult 
assembly on drama as a profession; and the 
Cornish Junior Players’ presentation of 


Charles Water Babies, 


Cornish 


Kingsley’s 
Theatre. 

Diller-Quaile School of Music 

Notes 

On February 28, at the fourth 
musicale of the Diller-Quaile School ot 
Music, Theodore Appia, composer, teacher 
and inventor of the musicgraph, played a pro- 
gram of his own compositions. This in- 
cluded, in addition to a violin concerto and 
several piano solos, a series of twelve pieces 
for young people, dedicated to the childrer 
of the Diller-Quaille School. 


Sunday 


Frank Sheridan Plays at Mannes 
School 
Frank Sheridan gave another piano recité il 
at the David Mannes Music School, on Feb- 
ruary 24, offering the second concert in the 
benefit series which had David and Clara 
Mannes in a sonata program for the first, 
and which will have Walter Damrosch in a 
dramatic recital at the piano on March 16. 
Mr. Sheridan began with the Bach Partita, 
No. 1, in B flat, continuing with the Bee- 
thoven F major sonata, op. 109, a group of 
Brahms pieces (the Edward ballade, B mindr 
capriccio, B flat minor intermezzo and E flat 
major rhapsody), and concluding with the 
Chopin B minor sonata. A large audience 
heard the young American pianist’s masterly 
presentation of these works, and demanded 
encores during and after the printed list. 
a 


Music Events at Syracuse 
University 
An Evening of Music with Martha Wash 


ington was the title of an entertainment 
(Continued on page 40) 
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Conservatories and Schools 

(Continued from page 39) 
given on February 22 in the hall of John 
(rouse Memorial College, Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, N. \ Those taking part 
were pupils of Helen Riddell Holcomb; as- 
sisted by pupils of Grace Weymer. Lillian 
DeWald accompanied at the piano and organ. 
Gladys Eldrett Bush took the part of Martha 
Washington, and vocal numbers were sung 
by Annabelle Linwood Morse, Ruth Gardner, 
Dora Trumble VanWagner, Arlene Liber- 
man (with Marjorie Brown at the harp), 
Dorothie. Cowley, Bertha Phelps Coon, 
Roberta Cory. 

\deline Lewis Wilcox, the Glee Singers, 
and a harp ensemble. The composers repre- 
sented on the program included Mozart, Mof- 
fat, Purcell, Hopkinson, Schubert, Morley 
and Handel. 

On February 24 music students of Syra- 
cuse University presented a program at the 
same auditorium. Organ music was of 
fered by Donald Willets, who played Grand 
Chorus by Dubois, and Elizabeth Lewis, who 
played Faulke’s overture in F; violin num- 
bers, by Margaret Short (first movement of 
Mozart's concerto in G); piano, Clair Mc- 
Gavern (Chopin’s ballad, in G minor), Mary 
Morse (Chopin’s ballad in F minor) and 
Sarah French (pieces by Scarlatti, Gluck- 
Brahms and Chopin); voice, Dorothy Dud- 
ley (excerpts from Handel's Serse and a 
Durante item), and Ivan Rightmyer (songs 
by Foote, Davies, Glenn and Carpenter) ; 
cello, Paul Schmidtchen (Kol Nidrei by 
Max Bruch). 


Cleveland Institute Announces 


Summer Session 

The summer session of the Cleveland In- 
stitute of Music, Cleveland, O., will last 
six weeks, from June 20 to July 30. The 
faculty will be headed by Mrs. 
Franklyn B. Sanders, director ; 
and includes Arthur Loesser, 
piano, voice and violin coach- 
ing, professional concert and 
recital preparation, and music 
history; Carlton Cooley, violin 
and viola, ensemble, and peda- 
gogy; Marcel Salzinger, voice 
and opera training; Marie 
Martin, violin and children’s 
theory; Dorothy Price, piano 
pedagogy, ensemble, and chil- 
dren’s theory; Margaret 
Wright Randall, violin; Anne Maud Shamel, 
voice: Ward Lewis, sight singing, ear train- 
ing, theory and madrigal chorus; Jean Mar- 
tin Buck, piano; Henry F. Anderson, 
F.A.G.O., organ; and Edward Buck, cello 
and solfege. Training in orchestral instru- 
ments will be under the regular winter fac 
ulty. The public school music supervisors’ 
course, given by the Cleveland Institute of 
Music and the School of Education of West- 
ern Reserve University, will be directed by 
Russell Van Dyke Morgan, director of music 
in the Cleveland public schools; and Max T. 
Krone, both associate professors of music in 
Western Reserve University. 


Director 


Junior Recital at Master Institute 

Young students of the Master Institute of 
Roerich Museum, New York, appeared in 
recital there on February 27. Those appear- 
ing included Claire Kosman, Viola Essen, 
Louis Schwartz, Louis Sheer, Jean Kraus, 
Charlotte Sloan, Geraldine Kraus, Miriam 
Hoffman, Muriel Greenberg and Shirley 
Cash. Viola Essen, eight years old, pre- 
sented two dances besides her piano offering. 
Composers programmed were Beethoven, 
Schytte, Gurlitt, ‘Tschaikowsky, Lichner, 
Handel, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Chopin and 
Grieg. Jean Dante, of the children’s dra- 
matic department, gave excerpts from 
Romeo and Juliet, and Hamlet. 


Curtis Students Appear With 
Orchestra 

Kaplan, piano student of Isabelle 
Vengerova at the Curtis Institute of Music, 
Philadelphia, Pa., was soloist at a recent 
children’s concert of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Ernest Schelling, conductor. Vocal 
students of the institute who took part in the 
Wagner Festival of the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra, Leopold Stokowski, conductor, were 
Rose Bampton, Edwina Eustis, Paceli Dia- 


OPPORTUNITIES 
PIANOS FOR RENT 


THE FAMOUS MATHUSHEE, ‘“‘Known for Tone,"’ 
and other Small Uprights and Small Grands. 
Musicians, Teachers, Piano Students will find 
splendid instruments in our Rent Stock. Used 
Small Uprights, $4 up. Used Small Grands, $10 
up. MATHUSHEK, 14 Bast 39th St. (mear Fifth 
Ave.), New York. 


Sol 
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mond, Henrietta Horle, Agnes Davis, Irene 
Petina, Ruth Gordon, Ruth Carhart and 
Abrascha Robofsky. Mr. Robofsky sang 
the role of Wotan in Rheingold and Val- 
kyrie; Miss Bampton, Brangaene in Tristan 
and Isolde, and Wellgunde in Rheingold and 
Gotterdammerung. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
Notes 

Marcian Thalberg, concert pianist and 
member of the conservatory artist faculty, 
was soloist with the Cincinnati Orchestra, 
Eugene Goossens, conductor, in Emery 
Auditorium, February 18 and 19, playing 
the Emperor Concerto of Beethoven. 

Featured on the program of these con- 
certs was a tone poem, Abraham Lincoln, 
by Carl Hugo Grimm, who is professor of 
organ and composition at the conservatory. 

Daniel Ericourt, pianist and artist faculty 
member of the conservatory has returned 
from a recital tour of Paris, Berlin, The 
Hague, Vienna and Budapest. His first 
conservatory concert of the season was given 
February 23 and included Bach, Mozart, 
Mendelssohn, Chopin, Ravel, Debussy, Pro- 
kofieff, and Liszt. 

The second of a series of five chamber 
music concerts by the artist faculty of the 
conservatory was heard in the school audi- 
torium, January 27. The program opened 
with the Brahms trio op. 101 in E flat major 
and closed with the Dvorak quartet in E 
flat major, op. 87. Six songs formed the 
middle group, representing the composers 
Gliere, Arensky, Trunk and Dvorak, sung 
by Mary Ann Kaufman Brown, soprano, ac- 
companied by Thomie Prewett Williams. 
The trio and quartet were played by Karol 
Liszniewska, Robert Perutz, Vladimir Baka- 
leinikoff and Karl Kirksmith, pianist, violin- 
ist, violist and cellist, respectively. 

The third of these recitals, as arranged 
by Frederic Shailer Evans, director of mu- 
sic, was given February 27 by Karin Dayas, 
piano; Stefan Sopkin, violin; Vladimir 
Bakaleinikoff, viola; and Karl Kirksmith, 
cello; assisted by Milan Petrovic, baritone, 
with Ruth Townsend Petrovic at the piano. 
The program included the quartet op. 47 E 
flat major of Schumann; quartet op. 20 E 
major by Taneiev; and a group of songs by 
the same composers. 

The Conservatory Symphony Orchestra, 
conducted by Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, gave 
its third concert of the season, February 21. 
The program held the prelude and fugue in 
C minor by Bach, which was orchestrated 
and conducted by John Molnar; Bach’s con- 
certo D minor for two violins, played by 
Dorothy Heimerdinger and Jean Mildred 
Yolton; piano concerto G major of Bee- 
thoven with Virginia Hildreth as soloist; 
cello concerto D minor by Lalo, played by 
Iktai Ahn; and the Bell Song from Lakme, 
sung by Helen Brooks. Orchestral numbers 
heard were the andante cantabile from string 
quartet of Tschaikowsky; and the overture 
Hebrides (Fingal’s Cave) of Mendelssohn. 

Winners in the Clara Baur Memorial 
Fund scholarship contest in piano, held at 
the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, Feb- 
ruary 1, were Mary Phillips Street and Paul 
Wozencraft. Miss Street, a resident of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., is a pupil of Daniel Ericourt. 
Mr. Wozencraft, who is a Cincinnatian, is 
a pupil of Marcian Thalberg. Judges for 
the contest were Sherwood Kains, Ida Ulmer 
Jenner, Clara Bridge, Alma Betscher, Louis 
Saverne, Leo Paalz, George Leighton, 
Emerson Hoffman, John Hoffmann and 
Frederic Shailer Evans, director of music, 
who acted as chairman. 


Fifth Artists’ Recital at Juilliard 


Three holders of fellowships displayed 
their wares to advantage at the Juilliard 
School in the Fifth Artists’ Recital (Course 
B), the afternoon of March 2. Inga Hill, 
contralto, sang an Ave Maria by Bruch; 
three compositions of Strauss; a group of 
Swedish folksongs; En Drém by Grieg; 
and several encores. She has an attractive 
stage presence and a voice of wide range 
and excellent quality, which she employs 
effectively ; and spontaneous, genuine feeling. 

Etta K. Schiff and Pauline Sternlicht 
played two-piano music synchronously, but 
without attaining perfect dynamic balance. 
Perhaps further rehearsing is needed, or 
familiarity with the sonorities of the audi- 
torium. Musicianship and good technic the 
players possess, and also much spontaneity. 
They performed the Tarantella, by Rach- 
maninoff; Harold Bauer's two-piano ar- 
rangement of Bach’s organ prelude and 
fugue in C minor; variations on a Haydn 
theme by Brahms; Ravel’s arrangement of 
Debussy’s Feétes; and Casella’s Marionette 
suite. 


Children’s Opera Selects Talent 


The Children’s Opera Company of Phila- 
delphia has announced the names of the 
Philadelphia public school children who have 
been chosen for parts in coming productions 
of the company. They are Clara Anderson, 
Lillian Berman, Frances Broders, Elsie 
3rous, Henrietta Deringer, Grace Lockhart, 
Jane McKay, Nancy Mallica and Irene 
Vera Torr. 
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Press Comments 
(Continued from page 39) 
Philadelphia Critics Praise 


Martini 


Nino Martini, young Italian tenor, who 
has appeared with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company this year, was brought to 
America by Maria Gay and Giovanni Zena- 


NINO MARTINI 
was introduced to American opera lovers by 
performances with the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. 


tello. Judging from all reports, Mr. Martini 
has made a place for himself in American 
musical circles. When he made his debut 
in Rigoletto and his second appearance with 
that company in The Pearl Fishers, both 
the press and the public found in Mr. Mar- 
tini an artist of value. 

Reviewing both performances, we find the 
Philadelphia press commenting in the fol- 
lowing way: The Philadelphia Inquirer, 
“But in truth it is a long while since we 
have heard so good a Duke. Mr. Martini 
has the voice and bearing for the part, and 
the charm of manner which that graceless 
profligate must have had. His phrasing 
was excellent throughout, and his tones were 
clear and even. Much should be expected 
from this young singer in the future. 

The Philadelphia Record: “Signor Mar- 
tini’s voice is not large. It is however, 
amazingly clear, fresh and certain in a 
youthful way. . Signor Martini, lithe, 
temperamental, debonair and much like a 
high school senior in appearance, caught 
fame in one bound. The success of the new- 
comer will seem more unusual on second 
consideration, when one realizes that it was 
attained in a cast that included John Charles 
Thomas in the title role and Josephine Luc- 
chese as Gilda.” 

The Philadelphia Daily News: “Martini, 
in his second local appearance, disclosed an- 
other phase of his ability. True it is that 
Rigoletto was the variety where he was 
peerless, the French tome set to music 
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brought him as much acclaim. His register 
is excellent.” 

The Philadelphia Record: “His voice is 
truly remarkable; clear and perfectly used. 
Its owner, moreover, has the fire of youth 
and a gift of naturalness. All these things 
are priceless gifts from the gods, to be pre- 
served for future achievements at all costs.” 


Harrisburg Choral in Concert 


The Community Choral Society, of Har- 
risburg, Pa., Salome Sanders, conductor, re- 
cently gave its second concert in that city. 
The chorus offered Viking Song (Coleridge- 
Taylor) ; Funiculi-Funicula (Denza) ; Negro 
spirituals, Mah Lindy Lou (Strickland) ; 
Soldiers’ Chorus from Gounod’s Faust; and 
other numbers. The Harrisburg  Tele- 
graph carried the following criticism: “The 
singers, who watch and follow their direc- 
tor perfectly, sing with fine enunciation and 
give very good tonal effects.” The Sunday 
Courier: “The concert of the Community 
Choral Society in Fahnestock Hall, Thurs- 
day night, was a brilliant success, both in the 
attendance and in the splendid manner in 
which the program was presented.” 

Jacques Jolas, pianist, was the assisting 
artist, executing a Scarlatti sonata; De- 
bussy’s Submerged Cathedral; Ibert’s Little 
White Donkey ; and pieces by Liszt, Brahms 
and Chopin. 





Addresses Wanted 


The Musical Courier desires to obtain the 
present addresses of the following: 


M. E. Adler Ediana Leori 
Gregor Alexandresco foseph Lewin 
Alszlo Aliga Nana B. Lewis 
Achille Anelli Marguerite Lichti 
Charles E. Bailey i 


: Maryan Liszt 
D’Orme-Baker Thaddeus Loboyka 
Antonio Bassi ; 


B: Gioacchine Lombardo 
Mrs. William B. Beach Harold A. Loring 
Victor Benham Issay Lukashevsky 
Umberto Bernucci Norma Lutge 
Mary Biffan Margaret Ladley McBride 
George Blumenthal Jay McGrath 
Giacoma Bourg Beleska Malinoff 
Zara Bouson 


Armand Marbini 
Margaret Bovard Josef Martin 
O. N. Bryant 


) Riccardo Martin 
Francesco Bucca-Fusco Joseph Mendelsohn 
Lavie Cadorin Helen C. Moller 
G. Carnsion Florence Nelson 
Nini Carboni i 


i Gisella_ Neu 
Angelo Carlino Anna Nordenstrom-Law 
C. Versel Chamberlain 


sf Florence Crozier Ozmun 
Florence Chambers Carl L. Pawlowski 
Norman Curtis 


A. M. Pergain 
Stephen Czukar Wm. B. Peters 
Greta Dalmy 


Miron Poliakin 
Adele Davis Arnold Powell 
Chev. Gaulter Del’Eveille Alfred Price Quinn 
George De Sel Rita Raymond 
Solita De Solis Forest Redfield 
Ragini Devi 


Maude De Voe 

Byron S. Dickinson 
Dmitry Dobkin 
Beatrice Elliott 

Frank G, Ernst 
Maestro Geremia Fabrizi 
Borris B. Feibish 

Carl Fishberg 

Mirian Franken 

G. A. M. Fuleihan 
George Garner 

Anna A, Garrett 

E. Ray Goetz 
Alexander Goldberg 
Dorothy Greathouse 
Louis Gruenberg 
Olga Gulleledge B. Sykora 

E. A. Haesener Virginia Carrington 
ohn Hartigan Thomas 

Marjorie Harwood Tofi Trabilsee 

Jean Heimel Prof. A. H. Trouk 
Frederick Hellar Marie Woodman Tufts 
Polia Hermides Emilio Vaccaro 

Russell Blake Howe Fernando Villa 

Floyd F. Jones H. Von Oppenheim 
Victor H. Kasper Walter Von Oppenheim 
Alexander Kisselberg Elemer Von Pichler 
Marion Knight Pauline Watson 

Alberta Lauer Colton White 

Mrs. Z. P. Leary Stacey Williams 

Edythe Le Bermuth Perla Wolcott 

George Lehmann Roland B. Woodin 
Marguerite Le Mans 


H. E. Reynolds 
Anne Rockefeller 

5. N. Rosenthal 
Courty Rossi-Diehl 
Jean Rouse 

Norbert Salter 
Anna Savina 

Philip Scharf 

S. Scharf 
Marguerite Schuiling 
Josef F. Schwarz 
Walter D. Smith 
Edith Silance-Smith 
Harrison A. Stevens 
Norman Stoneham 
Leo Strokoff 
Marcia Sumelska 





Book of the Opera 


We are offering a limited number of copies of the 
the O 


latest (8th edition) Victrola Book of pera, 
sold everywhere for $2.00, at our Special Price of 
$1.00 (postpaid throughout the world $1.15). 
This beautiful volume, boxed, bound in cloth, con- 
tains within its 428 pages the stories of over 150 
operas with hundreds of splendid illustrations. 


TEACHERS are buying these in 


to use for attendance and merit awards. 


5 Days Approval. if after you receive your 
copy, you are not entirely satisfied, you may return 
it and the purchase price will be promptly refunded. 


H. ROYER SMITH CO. 
DEPT. C 
10th & Walnut Sts. 
Philadelphia, Pa. U. S. A. 


dozen lots 








PRESS CLIPPING 


NATIONAL "32% 


Special attention to artist clippings 
48 W. 27th St., N. Y. BOgardus 4-6264 


ARTURO DE FILIPPI 


TENOR 


Address: 334 West 88th St., New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-0859 


‘SANTELLI 


SOPRANO 
A Season 1931-1932 now booking 
Adress ¢/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 51th &., N. > 











CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


American Composer-Pianist 
AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS 
Address: La Mesa, Calif. 





The Singer of Psalms 


plays his own accompani- 
ments on musical instru- 
ments similar to those used 


in King David's time. 


Personally selected display 
of Shepherd accessories from 
Palestine. 


71 West 23rd Street 
New York City 
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New PUBLICATIONS 








MISCELLANEOUS 
REVIEWED BY LEONARD LIEBLING 


New Material for Piano 


Variations, opus 42, by Serge Rachmaninoff. (Dedicated to Fritz Kreisler.) 
The sixteen measure theme is by Corelli, and of amiably minor and classical 


character. 


Twenty variations are supplied by Rachmaninoff and it goes without 


saying that they represent idiomatic piano writing and resourceful, aristocratic 


musicianship. 


His opus derives from Schumann’s Symphonic Etudes and the Brahms varia- 
tions on a Paganini theme, but it does not achieve the epical proportions of those 


gigantic masterpieces. 


varied it in rhythm rather than in moodal character. 


Rachmaninoff has not strayed far from his theme, and 


Rhythm, indeed, is one 


of the most marked of Rachmaninoft’s gifts, and these Variations repeat some 
of the characteristic metres to be found in the same creator’s Preludes. 
The harmonization is refined and rich but distinctly not of the present day 


period—and that is no disadvantage. 


The best of the set appear to be No. 3, Tempo di Menuetto; No. 6, in double 
notes; No. 10, a whimsical Allegro scherzando; Intermezzo (between Nos. 13 
and 14) in sternly classical recitative and cadenza form; and the final three divi- 


sions, tremendous studies in resonant octave and chord shifts. 


Unusual is the 


finale, a Coda eschewing the customary brilliant ending, and closing the compo- 
sition andante with the theme recalled in gentle reflection. 
The Variations are difficult, and useful both for concert and advanced teaching 


purposes. (Carl Fischer, Inc.) 


Bohemian Suite, by Antonin Dvorak; arranged for piano by Alec Rowley. 
The arranger has culled his material from many compositions of Dvorak, 
including the Moravian duets, Slavonic dances, Dumky trio, cello concerto and 


New World Symphony. 


Summed up, entertaining music, adaptable also for teaching. 


Leipzig. ) 


The piano setting is of medium difficulty. 


(N. Simrock, 


Song 
The Way That Lovers Use; song, with words by Rupert Brooke; music by 


sainbridge Crist. 
Exquisite verses in Brooke’s 


most lyrical mood. 
simple, feeling music of direct melodic appeal ; 


Crist has set the words to 
fastidiously harmonized, with a 


lightly modernistic ending. A touch of Richard Strauss is in the truly lovely 


little song. 


Books 
Reviewed by Richard Gilbert 


The Victrola Book of the Opera, Eighth 
edition, rewritten and revised. 

The educational department of the large 
radio-phonograph factory at Camden, N. J., 
so it is rumored, has been discontinued. And, 
if this is really true, naturally the matter is 
all the more regrettable when we come to 
survey such a successful result of the depart- 
ment’s work as the new edition of the fam- 
iliar Victor Book of the Opera. For un- 
questionably it was in matters of this sort 
that the department functioned most -com- 
petently and auspiciously. 

The compilers of the new book have suc- 
ceeded in arranging a splendid edition, note- 
worthy in many respects. In appearance and 
content the volume excels any of its prede- 
cessors. It is well bound in a handsome 
maroon cloth, stamped in gold; it embraces 
exactly 428 printed pages; it contains half- 
tone illustrations in greater profusion than 
before; it lists and carefully tells the stories 
of over 100 operas, old and new. Of course 
its value as a ready reference guide cannot 
be over-emphasized. A complete enumera- 
tion of all Victor operatic records—up to 
and including the issuance of the 1930 gen- 
eral catalogue—is given with every opera. 

However, one should not dépend entirely 
on Victor records for graphic illustration of 
every opera mentioned. The catalogues of 
Brunswick and Columbia offer items, ex- 
cellently sung and recorded, which fill ade- 
quately many a glaring gap. Reference 
should also be made to recent Victor supple- 
ments which contain operatic publications not 
listed in this 1930 edition. (R A.-Victor 
Company, Inc., Camden, N. J.) 


Books 


Reviewed by Frank Patterson 


The Texture of Music (Elementary Har- 
mony), by Carl Paige Wood. 

It is a pity that this excellent book is not 
printed better. The musical examples are 
so small as to be difficult to read, and at 
times they are likely to cause confusion or 
at least uncertainty in the mind of the stu- 
dent. Mr. Wood (A.M., Harvard Univer- 
sity, Professor of Music, University of 
Washington), knows his harmony—-as many 
teachers do—and also knows how to make it 
clear to the student—as many teachers do 
not. 

Counterpoint is the basis of this method, 
and that, of course, is the only genuine ap- 
proach to harmony. The student, as Mr. 
Wood evidently preceives, too often thinks 
of chords vertically. Mr. Wood. points out 
that the student is reminded that he is con- 
structing and using chords as such but also 
melodies and rhythmic patterns laid one 
above the other. The book is “so far as 
possible music rather than the solution of a 
problem in tonal mathematics.” 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York.) 





The subtitle calls this book Elementary 
Harmony. It is more than that. There are 
many passages shown in the musical ex- 
amples that could have been found in no 
elementary harmony of the past; all sorts of 
chromatics that, even a single generation 
ago, would have been forbidden. There is 
also some suggestion of counterpoint in the 
sense of moving inner parts. Attention is 
given to appoggiaturas, free tones, pedals, 
etc., and the chapter on modulation is very 
good. (Richard G. Badger, The Gorham 
Press, Boston.) 


Organ 
Reviewed by F. W. Riesberg 


Easter Prelude, by T. Frederick H. Cand- 
lyn. 

Based on O Filii et Filiae, the Candlyn 
work starts with the old Latin minor chant, 
followed by sequences built on a portion of 
the musical phrase. Then comes a fugato 
of two pages, its subject being the principal 
melody of the chant. Constant repetition of 
the end of the melody occurs for both man- 
uals and pedals, harmonized in various in- 
teresting tonal combinations. A canonic de- 
velopment occurs, then pronouncement of 
the theme in full chords, very loud, and 
closing in unexpected and effective major. 
The English composer lives in Albany, where 
he is an organist and choirmaster. (Oliver 
Ditson Co., Boston.) 


Piano 
Reviewed by Grace Hofheimer 


The Music Hour—Teacher’s Guide for the 
Fifth Book, by Osbourne McConathy, 
W. Otto Meissner, Edward Bailey 
Birge, Mabel E. Bray. 
This ninth volume in The 

series suggests a practical working pro- 
gram for the sixth grade. Throughout the 
series, emphasis has been given the idea that 
“every music lesson should be a lesson in 
music appreciation.” The present volume 
carries forth the splendid aims of the au- 
thors. A glance over some objectives should 
be sufficient to convince the reader of their 
noble and intelligent conception of music 
teaching : 

“To convert the child's earlier experiences 
into conscious power through procedures 
which make him increasingly aware of mu- 
sic as something interesting and beautiful. 

“To relate the music studies to other sub- 
jects and to the child’s life outside of school 
in accord with the present integrating ten- 
dencies in all education, thereby securing a 
constantly expanding range of interest. 

“To secure beautiful intérpretation of the 
songs and lovely tone quality through the 
child’s developing sensitiveness to the spirit 
of the music. 

“To develop in the child a degree of 


Music Hour 
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achievement in the technic of reading music 
commensurate with his native capacity, in 
order that his aesthetic and emotional re- 
actions shall not be futile through inability 
to realize his own ideals. 

“To give the child such organized experi- 
ence in hearing beautiful music of permanent 
value that he shall develop: first, the power 
of attentive, discriminating listening ; and 
second, a preference for the better types of 
music.” 

One wishes that all music teachers might 
understand and apply these principles, 
whether their work be connected with classes 
in sight-singing in the public schools or more 
intimately established through private teach- 
ing of a particular instrument. (Silver, Bur- 
dett and Co.) 


The Harvest Moon, by Joseph Gahm. 

A rustic dance in 3-4 time, first or second 
grade. (Carl Fischer, Inc.) 

The Jolly Jack-o’-Lantern, by Elna Sher- 
man, 

March for first or second grade. 

Both the foregoing teaching pieces are well 
edited, clearly printed and nicely made for 
the beginner of tender years. (Carl Fischer, 
Inc.) 

Canadian National Exhibition March, by 

Edwin Franko Goldman. 

The newest march by the well known band 
director. Written in honor of the first ap- 
pearance in Canada of the Goldman Band, it 
— a theme in Indian style, a French 

Canadian song, strains of God Save the 
King and some measures of what the com- 
poser calls a present day “Let’s Go”’ spirit. 
The march is dedicated to the officials of 
the Canadian National Exhibition. (Carl 
Fischer, Inc.) 

Orchard Fairies, 
Briggs. 

A splendid teaching piece of moderate dif- 
ficulty with a sparklingly gay melody, con- 
taining many tonal changes and interesting 
modulations. Above the average for this 
type of composition. (Oliver Ditson.) 


The Wobbly Calf, by 
Briggs. 

Miss Briggs has the gift of saying the 
simple thing musically. This piece might fit 
in second or third grade. Some catchy 
rhythm in 6/8 time. (Oliver Ditson.) 

Harvest Dance, by George F. Hamer. 

Second or third grade. Well put together. 
Excellent study piece for young pianists or 
the adult beginner. Unfortunately, the sec- 
ond part does not quite live up to the stand- 
ard of the opening measures. (Oliver 
Ditson.) 

Pixie’s Frolic, by Rob Roy Peery. 

Sub-titled “A study in phrasing.” Rather 
well planned for this type of study piece. 
(Oliver Ditson.) 

Song, by Herbert Sanders. 

Duet for first grade. 
(Oliver Ditson.) 

Gently Dreaming, by Bert R. Anthony. 

Simple, sweet melody with some left hand 
imitations of the rhythmic pattern. About 
second grade. (Oliver Ditson.) 

Pattering Rain Drops, by Bert R. An- 
thony. 

A painless method of getting the five- 
finger exercise across with recalcitrant pu- 
pils. Cleverly done. (Oliver Ditson.) 

Country Gardens, by William 

Simple arrangement of the tune Percy 
Grainger has made familiar. (Oliver Dit- 
son. ) 

Evangeline, by Gladys V. Gilbert. 

Rather ambitious composition, which uses 
the “Forest primeval, the murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks” for its program. It is 
one of those “in-between” compositions 
which is neither a teaching piece nor use- 
ful for the concert artist. (Oliver Ditson.) 

Mitzi, by Homer Tourjee. 

This would seem to be the reincarnation 
of several well-known “parlor classics.” 
Why do it again? (Oliver Ditson.) 

June Days, by Gordon Balch Nevin. 

A first impression was that the first three 
letters of the sub-title (Badinage) would 
describe this composition; but on reflection 
it seemed as though there might still be 
room for such music in the archives with 


by Dorothy Bell 


Dorothy Bell 


Pleasant and short. 


3aines. 
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Chaminade, Ethelbert Nevin and such ilk. 
Perhaps there are still people living who 
like a simple tune with frills. (Oliver Dit- 
son. ) 


Other Publications Received 
By the Waters of Minnetonka, by 
low Lieurance. 
An arrangement by the composer for 
cornet or trumpet of his popular Indian bal 
lad. (Theodore Presser Co.) 


Thur- 


Opera Singers Frolic 

Last Sunday evening at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, there was what the program 
called an Operatic Surprise Party, given for 
the benefit of the Musicians’ Emergency 
Aid. The entire personnel of the Metro 
politan, including also some of the executive 
staff and even ushers, took part in the per- 
formance, which offered as Part I some 
regular operatic numbers, sung by the 
chorus, Mmes. Mario, Sabanieva, Reth- 
berg, Carmela \Ponselle ; and Messrs. Tokat- 
yan, Rothier, Bada, Martinelli, Pinza, Bas- 
iola, Macpherson, Schorr. The conductors 
were Bellezza, Serafin, Bodanzky, Hassel- 
mans. 

Part II consisted of 
ture, with the 
hand by 
selmans, 


an International Over- 
baton passed from hand to 
Sellezza, Bodanzky, Serafin, Has 
Pelletier, Riedel, and Sturani. 
A novel prologue skit called A Try-Out 
at the Metropolitan, introduced burlesques, 
specialties, and a finale, Auld Lang Syne, 
joined in by Mmes. Sembrich and Schu- 
mann-Heink. Walter Damrosch acted as 
master of ceremonies. 

The separate divisions of 
entitled Russian Caviar and 
sootlegging French Champagne; 
Schnitzel and Wiirzburger; Italian 
strone; and American Flag. 

The performance netted $28,000 for unem- 
ployed musicians. 


II were 
Samovar ; 
Wiener 

Mine 


Part 


Musicale at American Institute of 
Applied Music 
On March 4, the American 
Applied Music gave a recital of notably 
high standard. The pianists of various 
technical and musical gifts produced uni- 
formly excellent playing of mostly modern 
works. Marion L. Tiedeman, Florence 
Hubbart and Elizabeth Guion were espe- 
cially singled out for applause; the seven 
remaining pianists being Frieda Katz, Lil 
lian Greene, Mary L. Danforth, Elizabeth 
M’D. Foster, Winifred Leonard, Elizabeth 
Sturgis and Candace Bell. The performers 
are pupils of Mmes. Chittenden, Wood, 
Nugent and Mr. Sherman. F. W. R. 


Institute of 











MATHUSHEK 


“Known for Tone 
Since 1863” 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
GREAT PIANOS 


Factory and general offices 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 

















BUY IN YOUR HOME TOWN 


When You Want 
Anything in Music 
REMEMBER YOUR HOME 
DEALER 

















| THE COMSTOCK, 


IVORYTON, CONN. 


CHENEY and CO. 


Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Upright Keys, Actions and 
Hammers, Pipe Organ Keys 


Piano Forte lvory for the Trade 
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“ MONTI-GORSEY 


oO 

a DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera ComPanry 

A 


911 Kimball Hall Chicago 





HARTMAN - VOLLMER 


Coach and Accompanist 
“The perfect accompanist.”—Mme. Schumann-Heink 
Brupio: 215 W. 75th St, N. Y. Tel: TRafalgar 17-2377 


MUSICAL 
FREDERIC WARREN 


TEACHER OF ay pened 

Private AND Cass Lesso 

American Academy of dl of Singing 
Tel.: REgent 4-8226 


Member of 
169 East 78th St., N. Y. C. 


PAGANUCCI 


OPERATIC COACH — ACCOMPANIST 
Rembrandt Studios, 152 W. 57th St., New York 
(Telephone NEvins 8-3840 for Appointment) 








* KINGSBURY-CERATI 


Voice — Stace Tecunic — Diction 
o Formerly of the —_—— Opera Company 
N 70 Seventh Ave., New York CHelsea 3- 786 





CORLEEN WELLS 


Soprano—Soloist Brick Church 
Teacuer or Voice 


Union Theological Seminary, 412 Fifth Ave., York 


Now 


CARL BUSCH 


Cantata “The Hunter's Horn” 
For Baritone, 2 Horns, Woman’s Chorus and Piano 
H. T. Fitzsimons, Publ., 509 8. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


GRACE LEONARD 


OPERA—KECITAL ORATORIO 
703 Steinway Hall, New York City 








CATHERINE WIDMANN 


COACH — TEACHER OF PIANO 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd &t., 
Phone: TRaf. 17-6700 
Singer—Vocal Teacher 
oo Nola can train a 


V.NOLA: 
inger from the primary 


rudiments of voice culture to the highest pinnacle of perfec- 
tion ee Voice Trial. Srupio 605, Steinway Hau, 
New York, Tel.: Circle 7-9006 or STillwell 4-0679 


VERA NETTE 


VOICE TEACHER 
NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MU: 
Vocal Studio: 2178 Broadway, N. Y. 


RHEA SILBERTA 


VocaL Stupi0s 
Coaching, Opera, Concert, Oratorio and Radio 
Appointment only: 171 West 7ist St., New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7737 


RUTH COE 


SPROIALIST IN OPERATIC REPERTOIRE 
Van Dyck Studio Bidg., 939 Eighth Ave., N. Y. Cit 
Tel: COlumbus 5-1370 — WaAshington Heights T- 2820 


UNION CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


SCHOOL OF ACHIEVEMENT 


Competent and Well Known Instructors in the 
Various Branches. Borris B. Feisisn, Director 


784 SARATOGA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


SAMUEL L. CHESLAR 


VIOLINIST — TEACHER 


New York 





Operatic and Concert 





*3Us. 7-9155 








Accompanist 
Coach 








Formerly member faculty Scharwenka 
Conservatory, Berlin 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios. 
(Tuesdays and Fridays) PEnn. 6-2634 


Tth St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


1795 EB. 
: ESplanade 5-9479 








1892 1932 


ITHACA COLLEGE 


devoted to 
Music, Drama and Physical Education 
(formerly Ithaca Conservatory) 
Degrees Placement Bureau 











ETHEL PYNE 


Soprano 
NCERT—RECITAL 


co 
Mgt. Mollie Croucher, 119 West 57th St., New York 


ANGELO MATURO 


s Graveur 
VOICE, REPERTOIRE AND OPERATIC COACH 
For appointment call WAdsworth 3-0246 


OLIV MAINE 


VOCAL ANALYST 
25 West 68th St., New York 
Tel: ENdicott 2-7909 


Wi OLIN MASTERY 
KONONOVER CHE 


Studie: 1265 Walton Ave., Bronx, N. ¥. Tel. JErome 7-8042 


VIDA MANNAN KRAFT 


Voice Diagnosis and Teaching 
160 West 73rd St., New York City 
Tel. UNiversity 4-2850 


:-MOEGLE 


of Lyon & —y +3 Steinway Bidg., 
A 113 w. Teh .. &, z. Tel.: WEbster 4-3283 


JOSEPH OSBORNE 


VIOLINIST 
Will accept a limited number of pupils for season 1931-1938 
Address: 49@ Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel.: STagg 2-2957 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Third Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 
Thorough training in all branches of music. Piano—A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; 
Voice Culture—Carl Hein; Harp—A. Francis Pinto. Classes in Theory, composition, ear-training, sight. 
singing, music appreciation, history of music, etc., included in all courses. Department for beginners. 
Send for Catalogue 








Ghe Cilebeland Justitute of (usic 


Four Year Degree Courses, Private and Class Lessons 
MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director, 2827 Euclid Ave., CLEVELAND, OHIO 











LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF LAWRENCE COLLEGE 
CARL J. waveuenay, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


OF THE 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


MARCHESI 


Paris: 8 rue du Bois de Boulogne 16 
Write for particulars 





120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
— DAMROSCH, Dean — A school for serious 
udents. All Moderate tuition fees. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—A new four-year course for 
the training of Supervisors of Music in Public Schools 
leading to Degree of Bachelor of Music Education. 
Catalogue sent on request. 





SINGING ACADEMY 
Complete vocal education in all branches 
and languages. 

Advice given by letter on receipt of 
exact report or personal phonograph 

record. 





MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
OPERA CLASS—BALLET—DRAMA—LECTURES 
LECTURE COURSE ON ANALYSIS OF POPULAR SYMPHONIES 
For Information and Catalogue, address the Office 
310 Riverside Drive, N. Y. (Registration Now Open) ACademy 2-3860 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


ounded i 
FOUR YEAR COURSES IN ALL ‘BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
= gm td DEGREE — MASTER’S DEGREE — TEACH ew CERTIFICATE 
Unexcelled and musical advantages. a rm equipment. 


Limited enrollmen 
For catalogue end year book address: FRANK a SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 











MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE of MUSIC 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


« Internationally Known Faculty, Including 
LEWIS RICHARDS LOUIS GRAVEURE— MICHAEL PRESS— 
ALEXANDER SCHUSTER—ARTHUR FARWELL 


COURSBS LEADING TO DEGREES, PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Address the Secretary, MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE of MUSIC, EAST LANSING, MICH. 





ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY 


CONSERVATORY 
OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


The oldest and most noted Conservatory 
in the Country. Circulars Mailed 














FRANCIS YOUNG 


Teacher of Piano—Specialist in Technique 


Training for Concert 
Stage or Teaching 


725 Riverside Drive 
New York City 
Phone EDgecomb 4-8682 





MU PHI EPSILON , 


National Honorary Musical Sorority 
Mrs. Daniel P. King, 2829 Park Ave., Minneapolis 


National President: 


NationaL Crus House anp 
HEADQUARTERS 
West 751 STREET, New York 
Telephone SUs. 7-988 
Home Environment for Aecale 5 Sindente 
(DNA M. WexDEHOFF, 





VICTOR DAMIANI 


Leading Baritone 
Chicago Civic Opera 
Company 





AUGUSTO BEUF 


Leading Baritone 





CHICAGO CIVIC 
OPERA 

















SIMMON 


Baritone 


240 West End Ave., 
New York City 


Tel. TRafalgar 
7-8260 








YOUR LOCAL DEALER 


1s trying to serve you 


ORDER THROUGH HIM 

















SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


of the UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Ear, V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 


La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


VOICE PIANO 
A, - method used and endorsed by Miss Emma Otero and Messrs. Lawrence Tibbett, 
d Crooks, and Harrington van Hoesen. Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 
14 West 68th St., New York, N. Y. Tel. TRafalgar 7-8993 
Weekly radio programs WABC (Columbia System) Thursdays at 3:00 








La Forge 
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(incinnati Conservatory «Music 
Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
and Affiliated mith the University of Cincinnati 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


A complete school of music and dramatic art. 
Instruction now available in all branches in day or night school 
by same faculty. Full credit granted for night school work. 
Degrees, diplomas and certificates. 
Freperic SHAILER Evans, Director of Music 
For Catalogue and information address C. M. Middleton, Registrar, 
Highland Ave. and Oak St., Cincinnati, Ohio 














EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yor« 





MUSICAL COURIER 


y oy 
ete aia 


THE NEW YORK STRING OUARTET CHRISTIAAN KRIENS AND THE TRAVELERS HOUR ORCHESTRA, 
: : o ae 0 KS bighe G OU. eal = fifty players, heard over station WTIC, Hartford, Conn., daily. WEAF and nineteen 
on Umbrella Rock at Lookout Mountain, near Chattanooga, Tenn. The quartet recently ; stations broadcast these concerts. 
appeared in this city on the Community Concerts Course. Left to right: Me Schwab, 
Prinz, Cadek and Siskovsky. 


MRS JOHN 


WESLEY 

GRAHAM 
is the new president 
of the 1s Music 
Teachers’ Association. 
She was director of 
the First M. E. 
Church for twenty 
years and is one of 
the pioneers in civic 
music activities of 
Houston. Mrs. Gra- 
ham is now sponsor- 
ing the Houston Civic 
Opera, an organiza- 
tion to develop young 
American singers in 

the operatic field. 


LOUISE 
BERNHARDT, 
contralto of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera, 
shows Carleton Smith, 
Chicago music ana- 
lyst, a Spanish shaw! 
formerly used by Ger- 
aldine Farrar in her 
Carmen performances 
with the Metropolitan 
Opera. \ Bern- 
hardt has since used it 
frequently in her re- 
citals, which include 
arias from the opera 
(Maurice Seymour 


photo) 


JOSE ITURBI AND 
JACK OAKIE 
FILM COMEDIAN 
The Spanish pianist 
was an interested visi- 
tor at Hollywood 
moving picture studios 
during his recent Pa- 
cific Coast tour. He 
will make his last 
New York appearance 
this season, March 
2h, at Carnegie Hall. 
STAGE SETTING AND PRINCIPALS OF RESPIGHI’S MARIA EGIZIACA, 

to be given its world premiére by the New York Philharmonic, March 16, at Carnegie Hall. 

New York, for the benefit of the Orchestra Pension Fund. Repeat performances will be part of 

the March 17 and 18 concerts. Charlotte Boerner, Nelson Eddy, Myrtle Leonard, Alfredo 

Tedesco and Helen Gleason comprise the cast. Armando Agnini is stage manager; Joseph 

Urban, in charge of scenic background; and Giulio Setti, director of the chorus. The com- 

poser will conduct. 


(See Inside Front Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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SCAR NEAGLE 


Summer Colony Classes at Schroon Lake, N. Y., in the Adirondacks, 
Will Be Held From June | to October | 











